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TO THE READER. 


TuouGu the following Letters are addressed to 
a Unitarian Minister, they are upon topics of the 


highest concern to every human being. 


Many would prefer to let the church and the 
world slumber, locked in each other’s arms, till the 
Bridegroom comes—if, as they sceptically insinuate, 
come he ever will—rather than allow the peace of 
‘either to be disturbed by controversy. But whether 
we like it or not, we must, as we would be saved, be 
awakened to know, appreciate and follow the Truth 
proposed to our faith in Holy Writ. To have the 
name of Christians while ignorant of what Chris- 
tianity is, and, consequently, uninfluenced by it, is as 
different from being real saints, as statues of illus- 
trious sages, patriots, or philanthropists, are from 
the living persons they represent. And, so far as 
the observation of the writer enables him to judge, 
arguments even on religion are seldom objected to 


unless it be imagined they will in the end tell against 


vi 
ourselves—our feelings, our habits, or our creed. 


At all events, in the present case the Author is not 


the aggressor. 


Truth fears not trial ;—she never did ; she never 
will ; and she never need. In hernature she is per- 
fect; in her origin and prototype, divine; in her 
purposes, all-cracious; in her existence, imperisha- 
ble; in her destiny, universally and absolutely su- 
preme. Subject her to what test we may, the more 
variously and severely she is proved the more does 
her excellence appear. Hosts have been arrayed to 
crush her. Craft has resorted to its wiliest arts to 
subvert her. Worldliness. and lukewarmness have 
sought by their touch to paralyse her. Superstition 
and falsehood have laboured hard for her disfigure- 
ment and mutilation. Calumny has covered her’ 
with reproach ; and persecution has done its worst 
by racks, scaffolds, gibbets, and fires, to destroy her 
from the earth. But there she stands—et stabit in 
eternum—all living, fair, majestic—changeless as 
the being of God. 


The design of the following pages is to shew 
Truth, and to commend her to the judgment and the 
heart. Nor, as the writer thinks, could Truth ap- 
pear more winning and commanding than in the 


doctrines which this book purports to illustrate. 


vii 
They are the hope of the guilty, the life of the soul, 
the glory of the church, the wonder of creation, the 
grandest and most precious revelation which the 


Deity has made. 


It is desired that the volume now offered to the 
public, may not be of merely local or temporary in- 
terest. ‘Though not intending it when he began, 
the author came, in working out his thoughts, to in- 
tend that his book should prove not only ashield for 
present defence but a manual of instruction. With 
this view, while he has not feared, or flinched from, 
grappling with an antagonist when required to do so 
he has endeavoured to vanquish the assailants by 
giving them to see that their course was adverse to 
fact, ‘to reason, to goodness, and to themselves. 
Hereby, as he conceived, a two-fold advantage . 
would arise. Opponents would be more easily over- 
come, inasmuch as their submission would be their 
own act rather than his achievement; and assent to 
evidence implies nothing of weakness,* pusilanimity 
or degradation; on the contrary it indicates great 
self-control, true dignity, and moral worth. And, 
besides leading captive in the freedom of Christ’s 
service minds that once revolted, it was thought the 
plan would at the same time confirm and quicken in 
devotedness to the Saviour those who were his fol- ' 


lowers already, by putting them in mind of his sove- 


Vill 
reignty, his grace, and his claims. In fewer words, 
the object of the author has been to produce a vo- 
lume of general and permanent utility ; in order to 
which he has occupied it as fully as he could with 
great general principles, and especially with, as he 
ventures to think, for the most part clear and well- 
sustained expositions of inspired testimonies concern- 


ing the Lord of glory. 


Such has been the author’s purpose. Would that 
he could reflect with equal confidence upon the man- 
ner in which it has been carried out. He confesses 
that before sending the manuscript to press, he more 
than once, or twice, or thrice, paused, and hesitated, 
and prayed. Not that he had any misgiving as to 
the substantial accuracy of his premises and conclu- 
sions, or that he doubted having completely met and 
demolished what was put forth as argument in the 
pamphlet which caused him to take up the pen. Far 
Jess that doubt occurred to him with regard to the 
“right” he undertook to vindicate. No! he has 
not—he trusts he never will have—the shadow of a 
shade of scepticism upon that. But O! the poor- 
ness of the doing in comparison of the sublimity and 
sacredness of the suwject. ’’Tis meaner than an in-— 
fant’s lisping of the themes of angels. And were it 
not for his conviction of Christ’s Deity, the author 


dared not have put forth such an advocate of such a 


1X 
cause. But the knowledge that the Saviour is divine 
in condescension, emboldens the hope that he will 
not spurn even this offering from his footstool; and 
the persuasion that he is divine in power, inspires the 
encouraging idea that he may give fresh proof of his 


omnipotence, by making even this instrumentality 
subservient to his praise. 


CHARLEMONT MALL, 
Fes. 13, 1839. 
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‘TO THE REV. JAMES ARMSTRONG, D, D. 


LETTER I. 


Dustin, 1838. 
Sir, / 


A copy of your “Sermon, vindicating the Principles 
of Unitarian Christianity, and inculcating Universal 
Charity,” was handed to me a few weeks ago, with an 
intimation that a reply to it, from myself, would not be 
regarded with disfavour by members of your own body. 

Being at that time engaged about other matters, and . 
not observing in the Discourse much that was new, or 
likely to shake the faith of any one, conversant with the 
Scriptures, in that great truth which it was preachéd and 
published to impugn, I laid it aside as what might be 
allowed to rest undisturbed, at least until J had more 
leisure. I was, however, satisfied to do this chiefly because 
you had then been invited to an oral discussion, by an 
Episcopal clergyman; and, though you promptly declined 
to meet him in that way, yet, as you expressed your will- 
ingness to engage in a written controversy, I judged it 
likely that you would have him for an antagonist; in 
which case it might be accounted hardly fair for a third 


person to interfere. Nothing, however, has issued from 
| B 
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the press as a rejoinder to your pamphlet. It is, [ under- 
stand, referred to by Unitarians as unanswerable. There- 
fore, being now in a degree at liberty, I proceed to pen 
some observations upon it, and, as appears to be most 
becoming, I shall put them in the form of letters to 
yourself. 


I am aware that in doing what I propose, I shall seem 
to stand in a position which is not my own, and which it 
is far from my wish to occupy. You inscribe your 
Sermon “ To all denouncers and revilers of their fellow- 
“ Christians; to the spiritually proud who exalt them- 
“selves and despise others; to the perverse disputers 
“who suppose that gain is godliness; to those who 
“ would monopolize the favour of the Father of all, and 
“ exclude from His kingdom the sheep of Christ who are 
“ not of their fold.” Such being the parties for whom 
your Sermon is intended, whoever ventures to contra~- 
vene it may be taken as thereby acknowledging himself 
one of the men you deseribe, men, if rightly deseribed, 
worthy of far severer censure than you or I can pro- 
nounce. And truly you have shewn yourself not an un- 
skilful tactician, by placing such a breast-work as this 
your “ Dedication” in front of your Discourse; for 
who that was not reckless of his good name, would at- 
tempt to assail your strong-holds, circumstanced as they 
are, albeit he was otherwise sure of carrying them never 
so triumphantly? Taking your Dedication and your 
Discourse together, it would be fair to conclude—though 
from expressions in the latter I am sure you did not 
intend the inference—that all who believe the Lord Jesus 
Christ entitled to divine worship are to be reckoned as 
the denouncers and revilers, the proud self-exalters, the 
perverse disputers, and the monopolizing exclusionists, 
to whom you refer, almost your whoie effort bemg 
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directed to convince your hearers and readers, that to 
render divine homage to the Saviour is a practice as 
unauthorised by the Bible as it is abhorrent to your 
creed. 

Has it not struck you, Sir, that there is a manifest 
discrepancy between your Title-page and your Dedica. 
tion? The former avows part of your design to be 
“inculeating universal charity,” a design which, so far 
as it can be attained without compromising duty, every 
Christian must applaud. After this announcement of 
your purpose one might expect the whole tenor and tone 
of your address to be in keeping with it, both the ex- 
pressions used and the spirit breathed, alike and through- 
out tending to soothe and tranquillize, to allay asperity, 
to awaken and win affection, and to blend all hearts in 
one feeling of kindly and confiding brotherhood; at all 
events, that nothing would occur in démine, warranting a 
suspicion of the sincerity and catholicity of your own 
philanthropy. Judge, therefore, what a shock must be 
given to all hope in your trustworthiness for the achieve- 
ment, when you are found at the outset, as with a 
flourish of trumpets, stigmatising the persons you chiefly 
undertook to deal with, as among the most odious 
characters that imspiration pourtrays and condemns. 
A stranger to your creed, without going beyond your 
third page, might assume, “whatever be Unitarian 
Christianity, this its champion gives very dubious proof 
of its being a religion of universal love.” 


Few topics have been oftener talked of, and few terms 
have been oftener misapplied, than “charity.” If by it 
be intended a principle of good-will, leading us to treat 
men courteously, to render to all their due honestly and 
cheerfully, to relieve their wants and afford them counsel, . 
to encourage and assist them in what is right and useful, 
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to admonish and endeavour to reclaim them when we 
think their opinions and habits wrong, and otherwise to 
do all we can towards ensuring their welfare as.to this 
world and the next—if this be “charity,” and I think 
it is, its operation should know no bounds but the limits 
of the world. Be aman’s creed, or conduct, or country, 
or complexion; what it may, we are under a divine obli- 
gation to love him thus as we do ourselves. But if 
“charity” always signify, as you and many besides ap« 
pear to understand it, complacency, induced by a recog- 
nition of the person as approved by Heaven, its exercise 
must obviously be prompted and regulated, extended or 
restricted, diminished or increased, according as men | 
afford evidence that they are so approved. When we 
read as a divine oracle, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish,” and observe in a person proofs that his 
heart is alien from the authority of God, with what con- 
sistency can we accord to him our confidence and con- 
gratulations as one that is safe for immortality? When 
we read in the Scriptures, “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” how can we welcome 
to our embrace as a partaker of the Saviour’s mercy, one 
whose prevailing disposition is “ earthly, sensual, de- 
vilish ?” Jesus declared, “ He that believeth on the Son 
is not condemned; but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only-begotten Son of God;” and who that recognises 
him as a “faithful and true witness,” can think that the 
blessings of redemption belong to men whose sayings and 
doings prove that they put no faith whatever in the glo- 
rious Gospel? An apostle has forewarned and charged 
us, “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they be of God, because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world,” and again, “If there come 
any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
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imto your housé, neither bid him God-speed; for he 
that biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds ;” 
and what becoming regard should we pay to these 
directions, were we to make no difference between a 
teacher who inculcated the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, and another whose instructions were opposed to 
it? I claim not that we always decide rightly, or are 
empowered to pronounce authoritatively, upon the tenets, 
the conduct, or the state, of persons concerning whom 
in the use of these criteria, we form an opinion. For 
our estimates, and our doings consequent thereupon, we 
are amenable to another tribunal, before which all 
cases that occur on earth will again pass under review, 
whose decrees are unerring and final, and will, doubtless, 
reverse many of the judgments pronounced here. “ Every 
one of us must give account of himself to God.” What 
I contend for is, that to treat all persons as alike safe 
and all doctrines as alike good, would be practice con- 
tradicting fact, involving a denial of God’s word, and 
fraught with injustice, faithlessness, and peril, to our 
fellow-men, The “charity? commended in the Bible 
abounds “in knowledge and in all judgment,” and “ ap- 
proves things that are excellent;” its emotions and ope- 
vations resemble the benevolence of the Deity who, while 
he vouchsafes his providential bounty liberally to the evil 
and the good, recognises as real saints and heirs of glory 
those alone who are so. 


Though it scarcely comports with your so earnestly 
pressing the claims of “ Unitarian Christianity” as you 
term it, your readers will suppose you consider it of 
small moment, or at least wish it to be thought so, what 
views are entertained upon religious subjects provided 
the individual himself be convinced that they are true. 
Your words are, towards the beginning of your Discourse 
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—“ Believing, as I do, that the sincere and upright of 
“every sect are acceptable to our common heavenly 
“ Father, I feel persuaded that the Redeemer will find 
“and recognise his true and faithful servants in every 
‘“‘ varying form of his universal church. How much so- 
“ ever, therefore, I may differ in doctrinal speculations, 
“ from any of my Christian brethren of other persuasions, 
“this difference never has diminished, and, if I know 
“ myself, never shall diminish, my respect for their sin- 
“cerity, or my esteem for their persons. In this im-~ 
“ perfect stage of our existence, when we must be content 
“to see many things as through a glass, darkly, we may 
“ not agree in all points of faith and all grounds of hope ; 
“ but we ought all to agree in that which is greater than 
“ either Faith or Hope, and that is Charity.” 

There is, I admit, a degree of ambiguity in these 
sentences. If your meaning be that persons “born of 
God” through receiving the Truth in the love of it, ought 
to be regarded as Christian brethren, in whatever visible 
communion they are found, it is what I acknowledge and 
endeavour to practice irrespective of some minor differ- 
ences which, as the result of ignorance or infirmity, may 
exist between us. Or, if the sentiment you wished to 
put forth had been merely that however widely men may 
be opposed to each other in the construction they put 
upon the lessons taught in the Gospel, they are entitled 
to respectful and courteous behaviour, so far as they ma- 
nifest themselves to be honest, generous, and well-con- 
ducted members of society—no one is prepared to agree 
with you more cordially than myself. But if, as I sus- 
pect is the case, you think, or would have it thought, 
that all men who are conscientious in their belief should 
be regarded as fellow-heirs of the grace of life, be the 
matter of their belief what it may, I must avow my en- 
tire and unqualified dissent. Let me trouble you with a 
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brief detail of the reasons which influence me to that 
opposite judgment. 

Man’s intellect. is under the controul of his will, as to 
the direction it takes, and the energy, vigilance, and im- 
partiality, with which it is applied to avail himself of 
sources of information within his reach; he is therefore 
justly held responsible for the ignorance and error of 
which he is the dupe through not exercising his powers 
to\profit by the opportunities. he possesses for correcting 
mistakes and acquiring knowledge. Sincerity in adher- 
ing to a falacy as a fact, when we have the means of 
ascertaining the truth, cannot exonerate us from the 
charge of unfaithfulness in the use of our talents as stew- 
ards of the divine goodness, er secure us against the 
calamitous results which naturally follow such conduct 
in the arrangements of the divine government. 

An illustration may, perhaps, be taken from another 
sphere. Sometimes in mercantile life an individual is 
met with whose opinion on the state and course of affairs 
differs widely from that of his neighbours. Acting upon 
his views, he embarks capital to a large amount, in un- 
dertakings which they see must fail; but so satisfied is 
he that his schemes dre wise and his success sure, that no 
representation or,remonstrance can change his judgment. 
At length bankruptcy stares him in the face, and he has 
wherewith neither to support himself nor to satisfy the 
demands of his creditors. It may be that the latter 
question not his general integrity of purpose. They ac- 
euse him not of intending to lose his. property or to 
commitafraud. They readily admit that he believed he 
was right in the course he took, and that he confi- 
dently expected to stand high in affluence, while honour- 
ably paying every man his due. But they do regard him 
as in fault for allowing a sanguine temperament or some 
other influence to carry captive his understanding with 
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day-dreams of accumulation, when, had he been awake 
and attentive as he ought to see things as they were, he 
must have known that ruin was the only goal before 
him. Censured he must be, even by those most inclined 
to pity him, for not availing himself of that observation, 
and counsel, and power of discreet management, which 
Providence placed at his command. Nor can the man 
himself complain of that Providence, as having dealt 
hardly with him, seeing that his reaping answered to his 
sowing. 

I can imagine a person’s views of rectitude to be so 
far perverted that he shall look upon the grossest out- 
rages on the first dictates of propriety as not in the least 
blameworthy, and shall accordingly practice them with- 
out restraint or compunction. But surely none would 
pronounce him “righteous before God,” because, though 
rioting in vice, he saw no harm in it. A jury of the 
wisest and the best of men would, unanimously, find him 
“ guilty” on another count of the indictment, while they 
acquitted him on the charge of professing and acting 
contrary to his conscience. ‘They would pronounce him 
worthy of punishment for not acquainting himself as he 
might with the doctrine of social obligations, and for 
stultifying his moral sense by indolence or depraved 
indulgence. | 

Again, all objects above us and around us teem with 
demonstrations of the power, the majesty, the wisdom, 
the goodness, and the presence, of an infinite Creator 
These discoveries of his being and glory require that 
mankind should give him answerable acknowledgments, 
in adoration and submission, prayer and praise, recog- 
nising him as the true and only God. Nor is their hap- 
piness less concerned than is their duty, in that tribute 
being faithfully paid. Yet, amidst the blaze of instruc- 
tion thus afforded, and under the weight of responsibi- 
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lity thereby incurred, millions of our race are devoted 
to superstitions that exclude all notice of his claims, 
yielding their souls in homage to that which is no God. 
That their habits harmonize with their views, in other 
words, that they believe the objects of their worship to 
be divine, and that they have no faith in Jehovah, can- 
not be denied. While, however, their sincerity is not 
questioned, and every properly-disposed person deplores 
their degradation, we must, whether we consult the de 
 ductions of sound reason or the plain statements of the 
Scripture, account them culpable for not opening the 
eyes of their understanding to perceive the truths which 
are placed before them, by due reflection upon which 
they might escape from the spell that bind them. 

Even in civilized and nominally Christian countries, 
where the light of natural science shines with noon-day 
brightness, and where the claims of the Deity are pub- 
licly taught and acknowledged, there may exist persons 
ready to declare that, after carrying their inquiries far 
and wide, and pondering the whole argument well, they 
can trace no indications of an intelligent and sovereign 
Parent who originated and rules the world and its inha- 
bitants. A man of this kind may be deeply read in 
literature 3 his intellect may be of the first-rate capacity ; 
he may be of deservedly high standing in a profession ; 
in manners he may shew himself a perfect gentleman ; 
his character may be all that a full sense of honour could 
induce; and no imputation may be more unfounded than 
to suppose that, when he said, “there is no God,” he 
uttered what he at the time knew and felt to be a lie. 
Yet, if we might not charge him with hypocrisy, who 
would not be astonished and appalled at the degree in 
which he had misused his intellect, as shewn by the con- 
yiction he had imbibed? Who must not be persuaded 
that an evil bias had suddenly or slowly perverted some 
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part of his mental operations, although when it occurred, 
or how it worked, could not be told? And can sincerity 
in Atheism claim the benedictions of piety ! 

Further; a considerable part of the New Testament 
is occupied with statements and arguments to guide and 
establish the faith of Christians. One cannot read the 
Epistles without remarking the stress that is laid upon 
knowledge, and the pains that are taken to impress con- 
viction. When opinions diverse from what the Apostles 
inculeated were broached, the inspired messengers of 
heaven promptly stood forward to expose the errors, and 
to confirm the disciples in the belief of what they had 
previously received as true. There is not on record an 
anathema more awful or emphatic than we have in the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Galatians; “ I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that called you 
into the grace of Christ, unto another Gospel: which 
is not another; but there be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, If any 
man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.” By examining the rea- 
sonings which follow we learn that what is called 
“another gospel” was the doctrine that men ought to. 
observe the Sinaic law as a sine gua non of salvation. 
Now, if “ points of faith” and “ modes of hope” are of 
small consequence, as things which do not affect our 
standing before God, and should not interfere with Chris- 
tian fellowship, the apostle need not have shewn himself 
so anxious and earnest in reclaiming the persons he ad- 
dressed, from the devious paths of sentiment into which 
they had been seduced. According to the latitudinari- 
anismnow in vogue, nothing could be more illiberal than 
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his exclamation, “I would they were even cut off which 
trouble you,” nothing could be more untrue than his 
assertion, “ Behold, I, Paul, say unto you that if ye be 
circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing.” 

And, if the idea which I suspect you countenance, be 
well-founded, what shall we think of the Apostle Paul 
himself previous to his conversion? He had from his 
childhood acted conformably with his convictions of truth 
and duty. When, stiffened with pharisaic pride, and 
“mad” with enmity against the Gospel, he “breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord,” his conscience told him he was right—he 
judged that he was rendering service to the God of 
Abraham. He believed that Jesus had been justly cru- 
cified as an impostor, that Chistianity alienated men 
from their allegiance to Jehovah, that the sooner it was 
extirpated the better, and that he was divinely authorised 
to employ violent measures for its suppression. He was 
honést and well-intentioned in this belief, and his “faith 
wrought by his works, and by works was his faith made 
perfect.” Was he therefore justified before the Deity ? 
or was he not then rather a slave of the Wicked One 
and a child of wrath? Ought he not, ere he commenced 
his career of persecution, to have examined further and 
more impartially into the claims of Jesus to be recognised 
as the Messiah? Had he done so, was there not evi- 
dence at hand sufficient to convince him that the Naza- 
-rme who had been put to death as a blasphemer, was the 
Redeemer of mankind and the Lord of glory? And by 
neglecting to examine thus, was he not blameable in 
his infidelity and hostility towards the doctrine of the 
cross ? 

Indeed, were sincerity in belief, irrespective of the 
truth or falsehood of the things believed, that in which - 
true piety consists and whereon our acceptance with the 
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Creator depends, it appears to me that the mission of 
Christ as a Prophet, and even any divine revelation at 
all, was completely unnecessary. Instruction is of value 
in proportion as it is useful; and oral or written com- 
munications conveying it are of service, and can be so, 
only in proportion as their statements are correctly un- 
derstood and duly followed. If it be of no consequence 
what meaning we take from them provided we think 
we take the right one, the communications might as well 
have contained no idea at all—they might as well never 
have been made. 

To this you will perhaps reply—* Your reasoning is 
“ wood, but it bears not on my position; you are tra- 
“velling out of the record; my reference was to 
“points merely speculative, and you have dealt with 
“ cases immediately involving practice.” 

I will not now stay to discuss whether man be re» 
sponsible for convictions which he allows to have no 
influence upon his conduct. I doubt, however, that con- 
victions, adapted to affect our emotions and doings, can 
be entertained without producing impressions, good or 
bad, upon the character. Nothing in the range of 
facts is clearer than that the Christian religion is not a 
series of merely intellectual abstractions. It was re- 
vealed to operate upon our moral being, and thereby to 
bring us into the way of safety and holiness. No mere 
speculations on its contents will avail to accomplish its 
beneficent and glorious design. Knowledge is compa- 
ratively useless if it do not renew and regulate the inner 
man, subduing us to the dominion of truth. “ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” “ He that heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, is like unto a wise man 


that built his house upon a rock ; but he that heareth 
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and doeth them not, is like unto a foolish man that 
built his house upon the sand.” “For this cause also 
thank we God without ceasing, because when ye re- 
ceived the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
it not as the word of man, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe.” “ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.” The obedience re- 
quired to the evangelical code does not consist in sub- 


mitting to its ritual appointments only, however strictly 
they may be observed, nor in mere conformity with its 
directions to regulate our behaviour in the relations of 
social life. It extends to our habits towards God, and 
Christ, and other invisible realities which the Gospel 
makes known; and especially does it include a practical 
recognition of the doctrine taught in the Bible as to 
the mode of pardon and the hope of life, by the media- 
tion of the Son of God. Hence it is possible that topics 
may be discarded as merely speculative, which are of 
high importance to direct the habits of our inner being 
in matters that involve interests the most dear and 
duties of supreme obligation. Hence also the. necessity 
of thoroughly and prayerfully endeavouring to ascertain 
all that is taught as truth in God’s testimony, and of 
rendering to all that is known as true, the unfeigned 
and constant homage of the heart. 


The principal object of your Discourse is to vindicate 
“ Unitarian Christianity” from the charge of not giving 
due honour to Jesus Christ. I should have liked a dis- 
tinct account of what this “Unitarian Christianity” is ; 
an exhibition in full of the thing itself; a statement 
complete in all its details of the principles held in com 
mon by all the ministers and members of the congrega- 
tions professing that religion; making the system to 
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stand out in bold and well-defined relief, so that we 
should be able, at once to identify the opinions of its 
adherents, and know wherein they differ from others, 
by theirname. From individuals sometimes mentioned 
as Unitarians, I am led to suppose that the title in- 
cludes under it all who deny that Christ is Divine. It 
often seems to be a generic term, applicable, first, to 
Arians, who believe him to be the incarnation of a 
previously existing super-human, or super-angelic, na- 
ture, and many of whom worship him asa sort of demi- 
god;—secondly, to Socinians who maintain that he is 
merely a human being, yet that he may be worshipped 
on account of his being invested with Divine preroga- 
tives as Governor and Judge of the world ;—and thirdly, 
to Humanitarians, who, besides denying that his nature 
is im any respect superior to their own, will not consent 
that any higher honour should be paid to him than what 
is due to an eminent Prophet and Example. By some 
parts of your Discourse, however, and from other evi- 
dence, Iam led to suppose that we should mistake if we 
were to apply the title Unitarian Christians to all 
these classes. Andas you have not favoured the public 
with any definite statement upon the subject, you will 
bear with me while I adduce. a few testimonies that may 
enable us to come to a satisfactory judgment in the 
case. 

Dr. Abraham Rees, editor of the valuable Cyclopedia 
which bears his name, and who, as being an Arian may 
be considered a competent witness, states, under the 
article “ Unitarians,” in that work, that it is “a name 
given to those who confine the glory and attributes of 
divinity to the one, only great and supreme God, and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and who maintain, 
that this one supreme God is the only object of religious 
worship.” He afterwards intimates that the “denomi- 
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nation is sometimes applied to those that are otherwise 
ealled Arians;” but he says that “most of the mo- 
dern Unitarians restrict prayer and divine worship to 
God alone ; and this constitutes the distinction between 
Unitarians and other Christians, though many of the 
modern Socinians, renouncing that discriminating dis- 
tinction, have appropriated the appellation, without suffi- 
cient reason, to themselves.” 

Mr. Belsham, who was a thorough-paced Humanitarian, 
in his Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles, vol. ii. pp. 329, 330, 
after mentioning Dr. Benson and Dr. Chandler as hold- 
ing that it was right to pray to our Saviour, remarks: 

“ Thus it appears that these two learned and pious 
Arians regarded it as a duty to pray to Christ ; and, to- 
gether with Clarke, Emlyn, and other Arian Divines in 
the age in which they lived, they saw nothing in what 
they called mediatorial and secondary worship, incon- 
sistent with the unity and. sole supremacy of God the 
Father ; whose creature Jesus is, and his delegate, as 
they believed, in the formation, support, and govern- 
ment of the universe. And in this conclusion they were 
completely justified, if their premises were true; for 
what impropriety can there be in addressing a friend 
whe is known to be present and within hearing, whether 
he is seen or unseen? and who can be a proper object 
of worship, if our Lordand Maker is not? The prac- 
tice of worshipping Christ prevailed very generally 
among the Arians of the last century; and had they 
lived in the present day, they would have thought it 
very hard to be denied the name of Unitarians, as. the 
small number of their successors, who worship Jesus, 
now do. Nor can I see any reason.for extending that 
epithet to all Arians of all descriptions, even to those 
who, like Dr. Clarke, actually exclude the agency of the 
Deity from his works, and who represent him as merely 
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the silent spectator of the operations of the Logos, their 
Maker, Supporter, and Lord. This arbitrary limitation 
was never thought of till the time of Dr. Price, who 
first introduced it, and defined an Unitarian to be one 
who does not worship Christ: a definition which ex- 
cludes Chandler, Benson, Emlyn, Pierce, and almost all 
the learned and pious Arian divines who were Dr. 
Price’s predecessors, and at least his equals in theological 
learning. Yet, since the time of Dr. Price this modern 
definition has become a great favourite with many. 
Names do not alter the nature of things, and are of no 
use any further than they convey distinct ideas. Dr. 
Lardner, for the sake of perspicuity, limited his use of 
the word Unitarian to those who believe in the proper 
humanity of Jesus Christ; or rather to those who do 
not ascribe to a created being either the attributes, the 
works, or the worship, which is appropriate to the Great 
Supreme. In this definition he is followed by Mr. 
Lindsey, Dr. Priestley, and many others. And the con- 
sequence of using the word constantly in this sense is, 
that none of their readers can mistake their meaning. 
Others, however, choose to use the word ina laxer sense, 
including all Arians under the name of Unitarians ex- 
cepting those who pray to Jesus Christ. And after 
defining their terms, they have no doubt a right, as all 
writers have, to use them in the sense so defined. But 
this change of signification has been attended with the 
inconvenience which might naturally be expected: it 
has introduced a lamentable degree of obscurity and con- 
fusion into many publications in other respects excellent. 
But let this pass. What is most extraordinary in the 
case is, that many who adopt Dr. Price’s definition and 
whose zeal is more conspicuous than their logic, value 
themselves highly upon it as if it were some great dis- 
covery in theology, and are by no means backward in 
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challenging for themselves a superior degree of candour 
and liberality ; while, with a warmth of indignation not 
justified by the occasion, they animadvert upon those of 
their brethren who prefer Dr. Lardner’s old and strict 
definition of Unitarianism to Dr. Price’s new and lax 
one. Just as if there were a moral merit in a verbal 
difference; or, as if a writer were not at liberty, out of 
two definitions of the same term, to adhere to that 
which to his judgment appears the most correct. 

“The truth is,” Mr. B. continues, “that Arianism, 
whether high or low, and by whatever name it is called, 
is in every shape erroneous and unscriptural. Carried 
to the extreme of Dr. Clarke, who maintains that the 
Logos is the Creator, Preserver, and Sustainer, of the 
universal system, it sets up another god in the place of 
the Supreme, and excludes the Deity from his works ; 
it ascribes to a creature the attributes and works of 
God, it is erroneous and pernicious, it leads to polythe- 
ism and idolatry. It has no foundation in reason or in 
revelation, it tends to distract the mind and alienate the 
heart from God, who is the only Creator and Lord of 
all, and the only proper object of worship. With sen- 
timents most friendly to the persons of those who are 
involved in this ancient error, it is the indispensable 
duty of every one who is enlightened in the truth as it is 
in Jesus, to enter his protest against their doctrine, and to 
detect and expose its fallacy and pernicious tendency to 
the utmost of his power. Truth can enter into no com- 
promise with error. What fellowship hath light with 
darkness ?” 

So much for Unitarianism versus Arianism. It ap- 
pears to be equally at issue with Socinianism. Faustus 
Socinus held that it was proper to invoke and adore 
Christ. For example, to one of his correspondents who 
had said that “though we could pray to Christ we 
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ought not to. do it;” he writes under date of February 
28th, 1587, “I affirm not only that we can, but also 
that we ought to invoke Jesus Christ, and to seek what 
benefits are needed by us from him, which I am willing 
briefly to confirm by these reasons. We ought to be-~ 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and to cherish sincere trust in 
him. Therefore, not only are we able, but we ought to 
invoke his holy name. Again, we ought to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as our Lord, king, ruler, leader, and pro- 
tector, stayed upon whom for safety we ought to submit 
to his will. Therefore, we ought to invoke him and en- 
compass him with prayers in order that he may be pre- 
sent with us to afford his help,” &c. In a paragraph or 
two afterwards he contends that we cannot adore Christ 
without invoking him. “I cannot deny that we may pay 
respect to a person without asking any thing from him. 
But how these can be distinguished in rendering homage 
to Christ I neither see nor can I understand,” &e. 
Op. vol.i. p. 398. See the subject of invoking Christ 
by prayer, argued at length -by him in his Disputation 
with Francis David. 

Now, in a work “On the Trinity,” published a few 
years ago by Dr. Drummond, your colleague, in this 
city, I find that gentleman intimating the difference 
between Unitarianism and Socinianism in the following 
terms :— 

“ The conduct of Stephen has furnished the Socinians 
with an argument for praying to Christ. Hence, of 
course, the Unitarian disclaims the appellation of Soci- 
nian. He does s0, moreover, not because he thinks 
that denomination of Christians more erroneous than 
many others in their belief; nor because he would dread 
to ineur the uncharitable denunciations by which they 
are so commonly anathematized; but because he thinks 
their creed unsound; and in spiritual things he calls no 
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one his master: Socinians, though a constant theme of 
obloquy with those who know nothing of them but the 
name, and classed with Deists and Infidels, were, not- 
withstanding, steady believers in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and they have illustrated the Scriptures by many 
works of great piety and learning, to which some of the 
most orthodox writers have not disdained to be indebted. 
The grand error of their creed was their believing in 
the simple humanity of Christ, and at the same time 
worshipping him as a God.’—pp. 88, 89. 

It appears, therefore, that in the modern nomenclature 
of sects, the title “ Unitarian,” applies only to persons 
who deny that Christ ought to be worshipped, and to all 
such whatever be their views upon other points of theo- 
logical truth or duty. In this impression I am confirmed 
by the circumstance of the celebrated Mr. Locke being 
mentioned by you as one of yourselves. That he was 
not a mere Humanitarian, but believed that Christ’s 
person included a nature superior to the human and 
which existed before it, is clear from his note on Romans 
i. 4, where he says that ‘the spirit of holiness’ as 
“opposed to ‘according to the flesh,’ in the foregoing 
verse, must mean that more pure and spiritual part of 
him, which, by divine extraction, he had immediately 
from God; unless this be so understood, the antithesis 
is lost.” And some of his paraphrases read very like 
those of one who believed in the doctrine of atonement 
as the medium of pardon. Thus, he explains 2 Cor. vy. 
21, “God hath made him,” that is, Christ, “subject to 
sufferings and death, the punishment and consequence of 
sin, that we, in and by him, might be made righteous, 
by a righteousness imputed to us by God.” 

The impression which I have named receives further 
countenance from the statements of Mr. Porter, of Bel- 
fast, in his openinga ddress at the Discussion he had in 
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that town a few years ago, with Mr. Bagot, now of 
Edinburgh. He says, “ I am not one of those Christians 
who believe our blessed Lord and Saviour to bea simple, 
mere man, miraculously inspired and directed by the 
Supreme Being, or by his energy, the Holy Spirit. I re- 
ceive his own words as literally true, when he declares 
that he came down from heaven. I acknowledge, ac- 
cording to his own most solemn declaration in that most 
affecting prayer that ever was uttered or recorded, that 
he had glory with the Father before the world was ; and 
[ regard the state of glory into which he was removed by 
his ascension as only a resumption of that dignified state 
in which he existed before he appeared among men.” 
Yet, we find him most explicitly avowing himself an 
Unitarian. Speaking of the canonical Scriptures as the 
basis of his argument he says, “No Unitarian could 
consistently argue the question upon any other basis. 
Let it be understood with the same distinctness, that if I 
had presumed to defend our comnion doctrines with any 
other weapons, my fellow-Unitarians would have dis- 
owned my procedure, and exclaimed against me, as guilty 
of betraying the good cause which I have undertaken 
to maintain, into the hands of the opponents. For it is 
on Scriptural grounds that we have embraced our cha- 
racteristic doctrine. We are Unitarians solely and 
simply, because we can find no doctrine but Unitarianism 
in the Bible: which is our rule of faith and only accre- 
dited standard,” Authentic Report, pp. 4, 10. 

Had I no other data to guide me than the above ex- 
tracts supply, I should at once conclude that what Mr, 
Porter referred to as the “characteristic doctrine” of 
Unitarians is, as before stated, that Christ is not to be 
worshipped. But I afterwards find Mr. Porter, p, 11, 
apostrophising the “shade of the injured Emiyn,” ina 
way that seems to imply that he was a Unitarian. 
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Whereas, according to the extract given from Mr. Bel- 
sham, Emlyn was one of those Arians who believed 
Christ to be the Maker, Supporter, and Lord, of the uni- 
verse, and who worshipped him accordingly, who “ set 
up another Godin the place of the Supreme, and who 
exclude the Deity from his works.” And to him, con- 
sequently, the appellation “ Unitarian,” as just defined, 
cannot properly be given. 

Dr. Bruce, of Belfast, in 1815, considered the term 
to be mistakenly used in England as synonymous with 
* Socinian.” The late Archbishop Magee, in his very 
able work on the Atonement, vol. iii. p. 322, &c., edi 
fifth, quotes a Letter which he, Dr. B., addressed to the 
Editor of the Monthly Repository, in reply to an article 
which appeared in that Periodical announcing the flou- 
rishing state of Unitarianism in Ireland. From that 
Letter I transcribe an extract or two as they are given 
by Dr. Magee :-— 

«< Sir,— When looking into your Repository for De- 
cember, 1812, I find my name introduced in a manner 
liable to misconception. It is one of those instances. in 
which your readers are often misled by the usurpation of 
the title of Unitarians on the part of the Socinians. 
This is a continual source of confusion in your publica- 
tion, and sometimes exposes it to the suspicion of disin- 
genuity. As I accept of the denomination of Arian 
without subscribing to the creed of Arius, I shall take 
the liberty of addressing you as a Socinian, without in- 
sinuating that you adopt any opinion of Socinus which 
you disavow.” After shewing the very little way that 
Socinianism had made in Ireland, Dr. B: proceeds:— 
“ The excessive spirit of proselytism, which actuates 
some of your correspondents, is not always confined to 
the living. It is a favourite opinion with them, that 
Newton and Locke were Socinians” alias, Unitarians. 
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“ The evidence for this is brought forward in your num- 
ber for July, 1810, though, I think, little to the satisfac- 
tion of the writer himself. Sir Isaac Newton is claimed 
on the strength of certain verbal expressions which he is 
said to have used to a Mr. Haynes. For the truth of 
this we are referred to a Mr. Banon, himselfa Socinian, 
who says, that Mr. Haynes, from whom he had it, was the 
most zealous Socinian he ever knew; and therefore surely 
not an unexceptionable witness. From this quotation from 

r. Banon’s tract, we are again referred to Mr. Lindsey’s 
apology. This is slight ground for forming an opinion 
of the sentiments of so great a man who wrote so largely 
. on religion. As to the quotation from Sir Isaac’s own 
writings, it might as well come from an Arian, or in- 
deed from any Protestant, as froma Socinian.” Dr. B. 
then examines the case of Locke, and shews that his 
opinions were opposed to those of the “modern Soci- 
nians on almost every article of their creed,” that, “he 
did uot believe Christ to have been a mortal man of the 
seed of Adam; he was neither a Necessarian nor a Ma- 
terialist: he believed in the incarnation and miraculous 
conception, and in the separate nature and existence of 
the soul and body of Christ, and did not seruple to use 
the phrase, ‘for the sake of Jesus Christ, ” 

Not having an opportunity of referring to the work in 
which this letter from Dr. Bruce appeared, I cannot test 
the accuracy of the quotations made from it by the 
Archbishop, but I presume they may be relied upon as 
correctly given. I could at once confirm what Dr. B. 
states regarding Mr. Locke, and could also shew that he 
wished to be understood as holding the doctrine of 
atonement for sin by the death of Christ. It is pro- 
bable that Dr. B. refers to Mr. Locke’s Reply to Bishop 
Stillingfleet, who charged him with being a Unitarian 
on account of certain expressions in his “ Essay,” and 
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to his Vindication of the Reasonableness of the Christian 
Religion, in reply to Mr. Edwards, who accused him of 
being a Socinian. Whatever may have been Mr. Locke’s 
belief as to the person of Christ, he certainly was not a 
Unitarian of the same species with yourself. I have not 
that acquaintance with Sir Isaac Newton’s theological 
views, which enables me to detail them ; butraccording 
to Dr. Bruce, there is quite as little warrant for consi- 
dering him one with yourself in religious belief, as there 
is for your claiming Mr. Locke. . The latter, it is true, 
objected to the Athanasian Creed, but it is known that 
both these great men died members of the Church of 
England, and therefore professed believers in her doc- 
trines, as well as attendants on her forms. 

That much vagueness and laxity exist in the use of the 
term “ Unitarian,” so that it is difficult to say what it re- 
ally means, is evident, from Dr. Drummond’s account of 
the Unitarians’ Creed, in the beginning of his work on 
the Trinity. He says, among other things,“ they believe in 
the divinity of the Son of God,” explaining that state- 
ment, however, to mean, that “his character, his mis- 
sion, his doctrine, his power, his authority, were all di- 
vine :” in other words, they believe in Christ’s divinity in 
any sense that does not include the opinion that he was 
divine. They believe in the divinity of Christ, just as 
they believe in the divinity of Moses, or Elijah, or Peter, 
or Paul, or any other prophet of the Old Testament, or 
apostle of the New. But Dr. D. adds, “ In a word, they 
believe whatsoever is written of him in the inspired vo- 
lume ;” thatis, of course, allowing them to put their own 
meaning on the inspired statements—with which under- 
standing, where is the man professing to take the Bible 
as the word of God who would not instantly avow the 
same, whatever might be his opinions ? 

On the whole, however, the aggregate of testimony in 
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the case leads to the conclusion that, strictly speaking, the 
term “ UNITARIANS” indicates PERSONS WHO DENY THAT 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IS TO BE PAID TO CuristT. In this 
single negation consists the swm total of their distinctive 
faith. Onother points they may be as wide apart in sen- 
timent, as imagination can well conceive. In regard to 
the person of Christ, they may class with the highest 
Arians, or the lowest of the low Humanitarians. They 
may hold that the death of Christ was an atonement for 
sin; or they may utterly contemn that supposition, in- 
sisting that if man ever reach heaven, it must be the 
achievement of his own virtuous deeds. They may take 
their stand on the very extreme of Liberty in the one di- 
rection, or on the very extreme of Fatalism in the other. 
Still, if they will only deny that Christ ought to be wor- 
shipped with Divine honour, Unitarianism opens before 
them the wide embrace of its fellowship, and bids them 
welcome as allies in the enterprise to which it is pledged 
against the rights of the Sonof God. 

We may, therefore, consider that the whole merits of 
Unitarianism are, by your Discourse, staked for public 
discussion. You have thrown down the gauntlet. Trust- 
ing to the grace of Christ, I step forth, and take it up. 
May TRUTH, and that alone, prevail! 

Yet, while I thus express myself, do not think that I 
bear you personal ill-will, or wish my communications to 
be merely the display of successful controversy. The 
age of chivalry is past. The genius of war ill accords 
with the gospel of peace. “ The servant of the Lord must 
not STRIVE.” He may, andhe must, “earnestly contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints,” maintaining 
its completeness and its purity inviolate at all hazards, and 
labouring to diffuse it widely ashe can. But his “ ago- 
nizing” in that conflict must be by instruction and rea- 
soning and prayer. His aim should be not to display his 
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prowess, and vanquish an antagonist, but to illustrate the 
credentials and contents of Divine revelation. He may 
devote allhis mental and moral energy to ascertain what 
is fact, and toconvince others of it, with an honest, manly 
purpose, to profit them in their highest interests. But 
let his doings to convert the gain-sayer be baptized 
throughout with the rich and hallowed influence of 
love. The power of evil passion employed in behalf of 
truth will consolidate rather than demolish the citadel of 
error. ‘To establish the kingdom of Christ over the spi- 
rits of men, we must give such exhibitions of its claims 
as shall at once command the homage of the judgment, 
and win the devotion of the heart. And I would that 
youand I, andall others engaged in enquiries after the 
will of God, may be found ov@yra rather than a&anrdi— 
joint-seekers after a treasure which when discovered will 
enrich us both, and enable us to supply others’ need—ra- 
ther than combatants wrestling for a prize that can be 
possessed by only one, and which to him who gains it 
will prove useless, though it may be honourable, as the 
wreathes of laurel or of parsley conferred on victors 
in the games of Greece. I have accompanied you as 
closely and candidly as I could through every step of the 
course you have taken, and my conviction is, that you 
are deceived in thinking you have found what you 
went in quest of. I now desire that you will come along 
with me, by a path which perhaps will prove to you ina 
measure new, and somewhat more extended than your 
own, but which I take to be “ a more excellent way,” and 
in which IJ trust you willarrive at a widely different and 
proportionably better result. Do not, however, charge 
me with a breach of courtesy, should I, in plain terms 
and in a firm tone, put away impositions that others may 
attempt to practice on us, nor complain that I transgress 


the Jaw of kindness, if now and then I shall expose mis- 
Cc 
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takes into which you have yourself fallen. Apart from 
Christianity, as men gifted with reason, our desire should 
be to know the truth, and harmonize our being with it. 
And may the Father of lights and of mercies vouchsafe 
to both of us his teaching, putting his laws, whatever they 
may be, into our minds, and writing them on our 
hearts. 


The subject involved in our enquiry is of the highest 
moment. Much earnest and even angry controversy has 
arisen among people calling themselves Christians, upon 
topics concerning which opposite decisions may be come 
to without detriment to piety in either party; topics 
which, however decided, ought to occasion no breach of 
fellowship among the followers of Jesus. But the ques- 
tion now to be considered is not of this class. It is one 
that affects the primary and most sacred law of moral ob- 
ligation. It regards “the first and the great command- 
ment ;” the homage which man owes to the Deity. 
Wherever religious worship is offered to that which is 
not really God, the sin is one of awful enormity. Disguise 
or apologise for it as we'may, it is idolatry. If religious 
worship be not due to Jesus Christ, all who render that 
homage to him rob the Almighty of his glory arid place 
themselves among the reprobate. Our thinking it right 
to adore him, invoke him, and praise him as Divine, ex- 
onerates us not from that guilt, exempts us not from 
that doom, if it be not so. No preseript can be more 
plain or positive than the prohibition “ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” And supposing your views to 
be correct, you have not expressed yourself at all too 
strongly when yousay of those whom you call “ Atha- 
nasian Christians,” which designation, however, I dis- 
claim. ‘ 

“ The supreme religious adoration paid to Christ by 
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* Athanasian Christians, is not only unsupported by the 
“ Bible, but seems to me to violate the whole tenor of the 
“ Scriptures. It is totally incompatible with the grand and 
“pervading principle of revealed religion—the unity of 
“the Deity. Disguise or mystify the matter as they may, 
“ those who adopt the Athanasian opinions cannot get rid 
“ of the imputation of worshipping a plurality of gods ; 
“and how closely soever these may appear blended toge- 
“ther by metaphysical perplexities, darkening counsel by 
“ words without understanding, it is impossible for any 
“ pational mind—indeed, I defy any rational mind—not 
“ to contemplate in all the formulas of that system three 
“ distinct independent objects of supreme worship. Now 
“ what is this but three distinct deities? Whereas the 
“ universal language of both the Old and New Testa- 
*“ ments is, that ‘the Lord our God is one Lord;’ that 
‘we shall ‘have no oTHER gods’ before him; that while 
“to heathens ‘ there be gods many, and lords many,’ to 
“ Christians ‘there is but onr Gop the Fatuer, and 
“one Lord Jesus Christ.’ If this vital principle of re- 
“ vealed religion be once departed from, and if any num- 
“ber beyond one be considered as an object of supreme 
“adoration, what is to’ prevent that. number from being 
“indefinitely augmented ? In this case, Christianity 
“would present no barriers against a return to that po- 
“lytheism from which it was given to rescue and preserve 
“us. By offering to the Messiah the divine honours 
“which he prohibits, their system violates his holy com- 
“mandments. By ascribing to him attributes which he 
“disclaims, they form an ideal notion of a Saviour; so 
“that notwithstanding the sincerity of their devotion, and 
“the boasted orthodoxy of their faith, their system may 
“be found, what I am perfectly persuaded it is—hollow, 
“unsubstantial, and visionary, leading them to believe in 
“imaginary and delusive shadows, and removing from 
“their contemplation the true, genuine, identical Re- 
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“deemer, the blessing of all nations—whose character 
“ and offices are so clearly and plainly revealed to us in 
“the word of God. This ought to be a very awakening 
“and alarming thought to those who ascribe so much 
“efficacy to true, well-grounded belief, and who find it 
“ recorded that ‘this is life eternal, to know thee the only 
“true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 

“ A very awakening and alarming thought” indeed it 
ought to be, if the assumptions on which it is based be 
correct. Jf Unitarianism exhibit the Christ of the Bi- 
ble, what we regard as such is plainly “ an ideal notion” 


only “ofa Saviour ;” 


we rest in a non-entity that cannot 
profit, and are ignorant of, or reject, the reality by which 
alone redemption and life can come. And one knows not 
how to reconcile with the convictions just quoted, ex- 
pressions that occur almost immediately before. “ I know 
“many of them, both Catholics and Protestants, inti- 
“mately: many of them are among my most intimate and 
“ confidential friends. I believe that our Divine Master 
“has not on the face of this earth more pious, upright, 
“ zealous, or faithful disciples.” What! believe that “our 
Divine Master has not onthe face of this earth more pious, 
upright, zealous, or faithful disciples,” than persons who 
worship a mere peccable man like themselves as God, equal 
in nature with Jehovah, when Christianity was given ex- 
pressly “ to rescue and preserve us from Polytheism ?”— 
persons who constantly, avowedly, and even in the sane- 
tuary, practice that which “is totally compatible with 
the grand and pervading principle of revealed religion ?” 
—persons who receive, as the gospel which Jesus 
preached, a system which, “followed up to its legitimate 
conclusion,” “would totally deprive him of all the un- 
questionable and scriptural characters to which the word 
of God bears indisputable testimony,” and “ would obli- 
terate or obscure all the peculiar functions of the Sa- 
viour ?’—persons who “offer to the Messiah divine 
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honours which he prohibits,” whose “system violates his 
holy commandments,” and “is hollow, unsubstantial and 
visionary, leading them to believe in imaginary and delu- 
sive shadows, and removing from their contemplation 
the true, genuine, identical Redeemer, the blessing of all 
nations—whose character and offices are so clearly and 
plainly revealed to us in the word of God”? I repeat 
it—has not our Divine Master, in your opinion, “on the 
face of this earth more pious, upright, zealous, or faith- 
ful disciples” than these ? 

After this no one can deny that Unitarian “charity” is 
generous and wide indeed! But is it enlightened and 
wise benevolence? However well-intentioned, is it not 
void of all discretion? does it not ery “peace, peace, 
when there is no peace?” and compliment and comfort 
men while they ought to be rebuked as dishonouring 
their Maker, and warned as pursuing the road to-ruin ? 
Tt may be self-love, causing men to think and speak well 
of all others, in order that all others may think and 
speak well of them. Or, it may be indolence, that likes 
not to be disturbed itself, and therefore does what little 
it can to lull others in their slumbers. Or, it may be 
scepticism, which makes light of Scripture, and would 
haye its neighbours imagine and act as if it were of no 
consequence what construction is put on the ‘statements 
of divine revelation, or whether those statements are 
submitted to or set at nought. But, as before shewn, it 
is not what the Bible honours with the name of “charity ;” 
it is not what enlightened piety would prize as “blessing 
him that gives and him that takes”—rational and comely 
in itself, acceptable to God, and profitable to the world. 
We are told—“ Be ye merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful ;’"—-but where had been our hope, and what 
our destiny, if His grace to sinners liad been charity 
like this ? How can this comport with the inspired 
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precept—“ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy brother, and not 
suffer sin upon him.” One cannot wonder that at a 
meeting held in this city a few months ago for promoting 
Unitarian Christianity, the speakers should complain of 
the apathy that prevails in their body. It is true that 
their number is small—very small, by their’ own acknow-: 
ledgment ; and, so far as its history affords evidence, it 
does not appear to possess the germ of increase. But 
that circumstance should not deter men, conscious that 
they are right, from pursuing that course which, if they 
be right, the fear of their God and, the love of their 
neighbour imperatively demand. It ought rather to 
make them stand up with more firm and decided front, 
speak more plainly and loudly against the false doctrines 
that prevail, abstain from every semblance of compro- 
mise with men in error, and by all means labour more 
assidiously, that, if possible, they may stem the torrent 
of impiety, vindicate the rights of Deity, and save souls 
from going down to the pit. 


There are, happily, two points of vital consequence in 
the enquiry before us, on which we seem to be agreed. 

One of them is, that every man has the right of ex- 
amining and deciding for himself in his endeavours to 
acquire a knowledge of religion. Neither you nor I 
come to the question checked and encumbered by a pro- 
fession of deference to ecclesiastical authority as em- 
powered to rule our judgments. It is astonishing and 
lamentable how persons of intelligence, of whom we see 
not a few in the Church of Rome, can succumb as they 
do to a curtailment of mental freedom in religion that 
never would be endured or thought of in any thing else. 
We cannot doubt the policy of the power—whatever we 
may think of its principles—that claims a commission to 
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govern the conscience of the world, when it forbids men 
to open their eyes and learn what the Almighty teaches 
to his creatures, except on the condition that it shall see 
things precisely as it ordains they shall be seen. This, 
no doubt, is the best method for making men acquiesce 
in a congeries of palpable absurdities as divine verities, 
or fulfil a mass of mere human impositions as appoint- 
ments of God. But we do and we must wonder how 
men themselves will so far forego their rights and dignity, 
as to become the willing dupes of such a policy. Who 
would not smile at their daring arrogance, or it may be 
question their sanity, were the council of a scientific in- 
stitution to set themselves up as an oracle to which all 
must listen, a tribunal to’ which all must bow, in ques- 
tions of Anatomy, Botany, or Geclogy—were they to 
prohibit under pains and penalties any one’s using the 
telescope or the crucible, unless he became pledged be- 
forehand to accord with what their authority had put 
forth as truth in Astronomy or Chemistry? It is not 
that we affirm any man to be infallible in the study of 
nature or of revelation. In other words, the right of 
private judgment does not import the rectitude of private 
judgment; though opponents have often substituted the 
one for the other, well knowing how their setting up a 
“man of straw” and laying him prostrate, would tell 
among’ their ilJ-informed and unthinking adherents as a 
victory, although their real antagonist remained un- 
scathed, untouched, erect, firm, and defying their as- 
sault. It is vain for us to be reminded of the extrava- 
gances into which men have run, by using their own 
minds freely in religious investigations. My persuasion 
is not merely that they may, but that, if they are to 
know any thing, or be convinced of any thing, they 
must do so. And the only matter to be adjusted between 
us and our neighbours who differ from us on the subject 
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is—upon what men are to exercise their minds in order 
to inform and establish themselves in the faith of Christ ? 
Are they to search the Scriptures for that end ?—or, are 
they to confine their attention to the discourses of their 
clergy, and the books of instruction sanctioned by the 
Church? And in either case mind may mistake in the 
ideas it imbibes, were the statements to which it is ap- 
plied perfect as sources of heavenly wisdom. But as 
you and I are agreed in this particular, I need not longer 
dwell upon it. 

The other point on which we concur is the infallibility 
and exclusive authority of the Sacred Writings, as the 
guide and ground of religious belief. You state, on 
page 6, “ On this as well as on every other subject con- 
“nected with religion, our appeal is made to the Holy 
“ Scriptures alone. In the late discussion it was repeat- 
“edly asserted, and with perfect truth, that Unitarian 
“ Christians have followed up the principles of the refor- 
“ mation to their full and legitimate extent, inasmuch as 
“they reject all uninspired authority of every kind in 
“whatever form or shape it may appear, and as they 
“cleave to the Bible as the only unerring rule of faith 
“and worship. If our opinions be proved inconsistent 
“with the sacred word of God, we are ready to renounce 
“them. If onthe contrary, they are fairly deduced from 
“that infallible guide, we feel ourselves constrained by a 
“conscientious sense of duty to God and obedience to 
“Christ, to maintain them fearlessly and firmly, but 
“with godliness, humility, and peace.” Again, page 16, 
“Unitarian Christians impugn and deny the unerring 
“authority of any uninspired body of men, whether 
“church or council, convocation or synod, presbytery or 
“conclave. They take the Bible alone as their rule, and 
“ Jesus Christ alone as the sovereign head of their 
‘‘ Church.” Once more, on page 19, “How, now, does 
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“the matter stand, in this most interesting and absorbing 
“subject? Simply thus:—The question is at issue be- 
“tween the Holy Scriptures—the word of God—which 
*« Unitarian Christians believe to be an all-suflicient 
“ ruide,—and the Athanasian Creed, a formula devised 
“by human invention, and enjoined by human authority. 
“ Our Saviour directs us to ‘Search the Scriptures, for 
“‘ THESE are they which testify of him’ The distinction 
“then in this matter between Unitarian Christians and 
“others is, as has been very candidly admitted in the 
“recent discussion, that the former rest their faith on 
“the Holy Scriptures alone, while the latter derive their 
* doctrine from the decrees of church authority.” 

Not having been present at the late Discussion between 
Mr. Gregg and Mr. Maguire, nor having made my- 
self acquainted with their addresses beyond taking an 
occasional glance at the very curtailed and precarious 
reports of them which were published in the newspa- 
pers of the day, I am not aware how far the disputants 
admitted that their faith in the Trinity rested not upon 
the Scripture but upon the authority of the Church. We 
know it to have been the habit of RomanCatholic advocates 
to disparage the sufficiency of the Scripture, by asserting 
that there is no warrant from it for various matters 
which we believe and practice, but that those things 
altogether originate in tradition or in church power. 
Nor shall I be surprised to find, on examining the au- 
thenticated report of the Discussion, that Mr. Grege 
symbolised much more with his opponent, on this and 
some other topics, than I am prepared to do. That both 
of them should own themselves indebted to the Church, 
and not to the Bible, for the Athanasian Creed, is no 
more than we should look for from men who are at 
all acquainted with its history. Its author is unknown, 


or at most doubtful. It came not to light until, accord- 
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ing to Stillingfleet and others, some hundreds of years 
after Athanasius had gone to render his account; and it 
was not received by the church as one of her authorised 
formule till about the 10th or the 11th century. With that 
Creed J have nothing to do. Others may approve of its 
definitions, explanations, and assertions, and, of course, 
willingly become pledged for them. For my own part, 
to some of its statements I can attach no satisfactory 
meaning; nor do I think it at all adapted to exhibit the 
doctrine of which it treats, in a way likely to impart 
information or conviction to either the philosopher or 
the clown. If I wished to conciliate the judgment of an 
enquirer or a doubter to the belief of three subsistences 
in the one Jehovah, I would almost, if not quite, as soon 
put a leaf of the shamrock into his hand, as the legend 
reports Patrick to have done to the Pagan Irish, telling 
him to see in it an example of “ Tria juncta in uno.” 
But, like yourself, I am prepared to retain or renounce 
what I at present believe and preach, according to the 
decision of the Bible, persuaded that there Gop speaks— 


‘* There is firm footing, there is solid rock ; 
That can support us; all is sea besides, 
Sinks under us, bestorms and then devours.” 


Nor am I singular in this particular. And it struck me 
as exceedingly unfair, or what betrayed unpardonable 
ignorance of the general argument, that you should re- 
present Trinitarians in general,as deriving their doctrine 
from the Athanasian Creed and the decrees of church 
authority, and intimate that Unitarians only carry out 
the principle that “the Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants.” To have made such a statement honestly, 
your reading must have been circumscribed and super- 
ficial indeed. You cannot be acquainted with the writings 
of Drs. Pye Smith, Wardlaw, Moses Stuart, and many other 
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leading authors, on the subject, or you must have known 
the statement to be untrue. Yet, while I regretted that 
with manifestly so little information you have preached 
and published on the controversy, it was with no common 
satisfaction I found you so explicitly affirming the per- 
fection of Holy Writ, and your unqualified and profound 
deference to it as of sole and absolute authority in the 
question you discuss. To do so, though not quite “a 
new thing under the sun,” has not been uniformly the 
practice of your body. Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham 
will be thought of by many acquainted with their wri- 
tings, as not quite concurring with you on this point. 
I congratulate you on being at least a step a-head of 
these and likeminded “ chief men among your brethren.” 
I rejoice that the Unitarians of this city have a prin- 
ciple of such importance inculcated among them. And 
I cannot refrain from hoping that some of them—and, 
perhaps, yourself too—following out this principle by 
candidly and prayerfully enquiring, “ What saith the 
Scripture °” will ere long ascertain, acquiesce in and 
avow the answer which I conscientiously think it gives 
with regard to the subject of your Discourse. 

But you are probably checking me for being too san- 
guine. I shall therefore, Sir, conclude for the present 
by subscribing myself, 

Your most obedient, 


my Wane 


LETTER II. 


Dus.in, 1838. 
Sir, 


I shall now proceed, with all possible courtesy to- 
wards yourself, to test your arguments, assuming, as I 
am bound to do, that the more closely they are sifted 
the better will you be satisfied; that you sacrifice to 
nothing but truth; and that if aught of mistake, or fal- 
lacious reasoning upon the inspired writings, should 
prove to have escaped you, you will be gratified by its 
detection, and will promptly disown it. 

Of course the contents of a record may be best known 
by consulting the record itself. If a diversity of opinion 
existed upon a point of law, and the statute were at 
hand directly applicable to it, we should-most readily 
and satisfactorily determine it by a reference to the statute 
itself; and were that not originally framed in what is 
now the vulgar tongue, we should refer to it as it stood 
in the language in which it was at first written, making 
use of all the helps we could for interpreting the terms 
of the document as they would be employed by the per- 
sons who wrote it, and as they would most naturally be 
understood at the time when it was prepared. In con- 
ducting your argument, therefore, you very properly go 
beyond our common version of the New ‘Testament, to 
the Greek in which it was first written; and as the 


translation of the Hebrew of the Old Testament into 
Greek by what are called the LXX. (whence it takes 
the name of Septuagint) was in frequent, if not ordinary, 
use among the penmen and first readers of the New 
Testament books, you have, as critical exposition re- 
quired you should do, often referred to the use of words 
in that translation, as throwing light upon their meaning 
when employed in the Christian Scriptures. 

You mention three words by which, as you say, the 
honour rendered to Christ is expressed in the sacred 
writings ; and then you notice two other words which 
you say, peculiarly express divine honour, and are em- 
ployed to signify the homage due to the Father, but are 
never used in reference to Jesus Christ. The five words 
which you bring under discussion are, Ist. Tizéw (‘Timao) ; 
2nd. Iegooxvéw (Proskuneo) ; 3rd. AogéZw (Doxazo) ; 4th. 
3éEouou (Sebomai) ; 5th. Aargebw (Latreuo). The accu- 
racy of your remarks upon these words I shall endeavour 
to ascertain and set forth as impartially and concisely as 
I can. 


1. TIMAQ. 


The primary idea of this verb is, as you observe, to 
estimate; whether it be the worth of substances, or the 
merits, claims, or circumstances, of persons &c.3; also to 
hold in estimation ; and thence it comes to describe the 
conduct which the estimate cherished prompts to or re- 
quires. In Mark vii. 10, it expresses the whole range of 
filial duty. In Acts xxviii. 10, it refers to the kind 
treatment which Paul and his companions received from 
the inhabitants of Melita. In 1 Tim. v. 38, it intends 
making provision for support. In 1 Pet. ii. 17, it means 
the respect owing to men in generai, and the submission 
due to civil rulers. In John xii. 26, it signifies the dis- 
tinguished favour conferred by God upon believers. In 
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Matt. xxvii. 9, it is translated “value.” In John vy. 23, 
the text of your discourse, it indicates the homage due 
to the Father and to the Lord Jesus Christ; “that all 
men should Honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father; he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father who hath sent him.” You quote also some 
instances of its use in the LXX. 

From these examples, it is evident that the precise 
thought conveyed by the term in any particular case 
cannot be known from the word itself, but must be as- 
certained by reference to the connexion in which it 
stands. You state that, 

“From this explanation of the word we may readily 
“ understand the injunction in the text, that men should 
“honour the Son even as they honour the Father, that 
“is, if they hold in due estimation the Father who sent 
“the Son, they are bound also to honour the Son accord- 
“ing to his respective claim, as being sent by the Father, 
“and bearing his divine commission; and that, if they 
“do not so honour the Son, they do not honour the Fa- 
“ther. This sense of the passage is confirmed by the 
“use of the particles ‘even as,’ a phrase which implies 
“ similarity of manner, but not equality of degree. Thus 
“we are required to be ‘perfect, even as our Father 
“who is in heaven is perfect ;’? Matt. v. 48, not implying 
“that it is possible for us, the frail children of the dust, 
“to reach the same degree of perfection possessed by 
“the all-wise, all-bountiful, and omnipotent Jehovah ; 
“but that we should aim at that degree of perfection 
‘“‘ which is proportioned to, and within the reach of our 
“ limited faculties and powers.” pp. 8, 9. 

If the rules of fair interpretation would allow of it, I 
might accede to the comment thus furnished on the text, 
without any breach of consistency in still thinking the 
Saviour entitled to divine worship; imasmuch as I believe 
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that he stooped from an original elevation, which he held 
by right of a nature proportionably exalted, and that, 
having “taken on him the form of a servant, and been 
made in the likeness of men,” he appeared and acted 
while on earth as the Father’s messenger. Besides, this 
is the only text in which the word under consideration 
seems to express the homage that is due to Christ ; and 
there are other words used for that purpose, which 
far more decidedly import worship. Honest regard to 
the inspired statements, however, obliges me to dissent 
from your exposition. 

For instance, according to your view, the honour re- 
quired to the Saviour in the text, differs not in kind from 
what was due to Moses, Isaiah, John the Baptist, or any 
_ other of the many inspired and divinely commissioned 
teachers of religion; and this, I think, manifestly falls 
far short of what is suggested by the very tone and style 
of expression employed. Again; the sentiment conveyed 
is introduced in a way that refers us to the preceding 
context for the grounds on whichit rests ; “THAT, iva, all 
men should honour the Son,” &c. Now, the statements 
immediately before are these ;—‘ Jesus answered them, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God. Then answered 
Jesus, and said unto them, Verily, verily, [ say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father do; for what things soever he doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise. Forthe Father loveth the 
Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth: and 
he will shew him greater things than these, that ye may 
marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
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mitted all judgment unto the Son: that all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” I stay 
not here to comment on that equality, ‘cov, with God which 
the Jews understood our Lord to assert for himself,when 
he said he was the Son of God, which understanding of 
his words, however, his reply confirms rather than dis- 
owns. I insist chiefly upon the equality with the Father 
which he claims for himself in all divine operations, in 
being “the Lord and Giver of life,” and in being in- 
vested with the whole government of the world. It is 
evident that these circumstances include much more than 
the office and work of a prophet, raised up from among 
his fellow-mortals, to be employed in communicating di- 
vine instructions. They present us with a possession of 
divine prerogatives, a power of communicating divine be- 
nefits, and a performance of divine works, which no mere 
man ever was or could be endowed with, and which im- 
ply that he, in whom they exist, is Divine. And when 
this possession of equality with the Father in all his ope- 
rations, and this sovereign power over the destinies of 
our race, are set forth as the grounds upon which the 
Son is to be honoured by men “EvEN As they honour the 
Father,” it is plain that the honour to be rendered to the 
Son is the same that is due to the Father on account of 
his all-pervading agency and his absolute dominion—that 
is, honour strictly Divine. The admonition, “ He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father, who — 
hath sent him,” must, in my opinion, be taken as enfore- 
ing the manifestation of that Divine homage to the Sa- 
viour, by intimating that to withhold it would be a rejec- 
tion of the message which the Father has communicated 
by him to the world. 

You lay some stress upon “ the particles ‘ EVEN As,” 
in our Lord’s statement. You say that they intend “ si- 
milarity of manner, but not equality of degree ;” and you 
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refer to Matt. v.48, “perfect EvEN As your Father who 
is in heaven is perfect,” as a parallel instance of their use. 
It probably escaped you, that though the words are the 
same in our English version, they are not so in the 
Greek, the one in John being xaé#s, whereas that in 
Matthew is wome; both terms conveying the general idea 
of resemblance, but we may be sure not precisely identi- 
cal in meaning and reference. Every Biblical student 
must regret that Tittman’s work on the Synonyms of the — 
Greek Testament was not completed before his death ; 
the small portion of it since published shews what a trea- 
sure we should have possessed, had he been spared to finish 
it. In the list he had prepared to examine, these two words 
are mentioned, with three others, as generally agreeing, 
while each hasa shade of thought, or a mode of use, pe- 
culiar to itself. Had we the light which his erudition and 
faculty of nice discrimination might have thrown upon 
the subject, I have little doubt that each would have stood 
forth clearly distinct from the rest, in its own appropriate 
character. Some will perhaps doubt this in consequence 
of the term used by John occurring in the expression re- 
corded by Luke, ch. vi. 36, “ Be ye therefore merciful, as 
xa0ec, your Father also is merciful,” which apparently 
answers to that in Matthew, where seme is employed. My 
impression, however is, that of the two words, xadws ex- 
presses an exact and entire accordance, whereas dome in- 
tends general similarity, not necessarily what is absolute 
and complete. Kaéw¢is the word inthe expression “As it 
is written,” and others like it, signifying perfect agreement 
between the testimony and the fact. ‘Qomg is never used 
in those cases, but occurs in “ as the hypocrites,” and 
“as the heathen,” in Matt. vi. 2, 5, 7, 16. And I think 
this distinction between the words satisfactorily explains 
why the one is employed in Matthew, and the other in 
Luke. The command of our Lord, given by Matthew, is, 
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“ Be ye PERFECT, 7éA<i0/, as your Father who is in heaven 
is PERFECT, véAsi6g ;” whereas it is only one particular form 
of perfection, namely, benevolence, that is inculcated, as ap- 
pears from the context; and, as you observe, it is not pos- 
sible for us to attain perfection in all respects like his. 
But the command recorded by Luke is, “ Be ye therefore 
MERCIFUL, é:xr/guoves, as your Father also is MERCIFUL, 
dmriguwy,” enjoiming resemblance of disposition, or, as 
expressed. in the words before, being “kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil,” in whichrespect we may be, and 
shall be, in proportion as we are Christians, entirely like 
him, according to our sphere and ability. Ifthese remarks 
are just, the statement that all menshould honour the Son 
EVEN AS, 2aa¢, they honour the Father,” certainly claims 
for the Lord Jesus the very same kind of homage in all 
.respects that is due to the Father. 

Giving to xada¢ the sense of “because ”—as some have 
proposed to read this text, “ that all men should honour 
the Son BECAUSE they honour the Father ”—I regard as 
wholly inadmissible. Indeed, Unitarians do not appear 
to insist much upon it. The instances referred to by 
Schleusner, where, in his judgment, the word bears that 
meaning, will on careful notice be found not in point; in 
each of them the idea of exact correspondence or propor- 
tion, “ according as,” is still retained. 

The Unitarian or Improved Version of the New Tes- 
tament reads this text, in connexion with the verse before, 
nearly as. we do in the received translation ; what differ- 
ence there is, however, seems favourable to the worship of 
Christ. “For neither doth the Father judge any man, 
but hath committed all judgment to the Son; that all 
may honour the Son, as they honour the Father.” But 
abstaining from further comment, I close my remarks on 
this passage by observing that the nature and degree of 
the honour to be paid to Christ, must be regulated by the 
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kind and measure of prerogative possessed by him. Is 
- the latter then merely civé/ authority, mere’temporal do- 
minion, such as a master has over his servants in common 
life, and the kings of the earth exercise ? or is it not ra- 
ther Divine government over consciences and souls ? 
Indisputably the latter is the kind of power possessed 
by Christ; and as to the measwre of it, he declares that 
it is allvested in him—“ the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed aLu judgment unto the Son.” Conse- 
quently, Divine worship—the honour appropriated to 
Deity—is the nature of the homage to be paid him; and 
the degree of it is its highest and fullest measure, 


2. IIPOZSKYNEOQ. 


This is a word of great importance. To it I must 
call particular attention; and the more so, because it 
does not appear to have received the notice it deserves as 
connected with our present inquiry. 

You intimate that it “signifies to pay any external 
“mark of respect, salutation, or obeisance, by bowing, 
“ bending, crouching, or prostrating the body.” You 
complain of its having been rendered “ worship,” in the 
common English version, where it expresses the homage 
given to Christ; and you imply a wish that a new trans- 
lation should be made by authority, in which it might, in 
such cases, he rendered by some other word less likely to 
make English readers think that the Redeemer ought to 
be honoured with the homage due to the Deity. You 
quote in support of your opinions regarding this term, a 
few texts in which it is employed by the LXX., and some 
of them are instances in point, to shew that in that ver- 
sion it occasionally means to pay civil respect, and cannot 
be understood as signifying to offer divine homage. You 
also mention some texts in the New Testament in which 
you think it must be taken in the same way. | 
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The word, as you are aware is derived from the man- 
ner in which a dog manifests his attachment and submis- 
sion by throwing himself at our feet, and even “licking” 
them, as though intimating such to be his veneration and 
devotion towards us, that he puts himself completely in 
our power to do whatever we please to him}; gig and 
xiw, or xuvew from xdavadog. See Schleusner and others. 
Hence it signifies to salute by falling prostrate on the 
ground, or by kissing, or by both modes of expressing 
attachment or homage. Psalm Ixxii. 9, and Isaiah xlix. 
23,—the one describing the subjection of the Arabians 
to the Saviour, and the other the honour rendered to the 
Church as the abode of Deity—unite prostration and 
kissing the feet. Herodotus informs us that the Persians, 
when he wrote, used the one or the other in paying civil 
respect, according to the rank of the parties. “Kissing” 
- was used a thousand years before his time, as the mode 
of expressing ‘religious adoration to a divinity. When 
Job lived, it was practiced in the worship of the sun and 
moon, but in such cases the worshipper put his hand to 
his mouth, kissed it, and, probably, bowed the head to- 
wards the object; “If I beheld,” says the Patriarch, 
chap. xxxi. 26—28, “the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath k1ssep my hand; this 
also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge,” or, 
as Dr. M. Good renders it, “ This also would be a profli- 
gacy of the understanding,” as also in verse 11; “for,” 
continues Job, “I should have denied the God that is 
above.” When the object was an image or near at hand, 
the salutation was often given to the object itself; “I 
have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath 
not KISSED him,” 1 Kings xix. 18; “They sin more and 
more, and have made them molten images of their silver, 
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and idols according to their own understanding, all of it 
the work of the craftsmen; they say of them, Let the 
men that sacrifice Kiss the calves,” understanding by 
“the calves,” not the victims sacrificed, but the idols to 
which the offering was made, namely, the golden calves 
which Jeroboam set up for the people to worship, as the 
gods that had brought them up out of Egypt; see 1 Kings 
xiip 26—33. Other authors have mentioned the same 
practice ; of which instances are given by Parkhurst in 
yoe. pw3, and by Rosenmuller on the text in Job. Our 
word “kiss” comes from the future tense of zim The 
Latin word “adoro” refers to the same mode of shewing 
attachment, respect, or homage, being formed of “ad” 
to, and “os” the mouth. In Italy, bowing the knee and 
kissing the foot, are combined in paying religious honour 
to images of the virgin and the saints. I have heard, 
indeed, of some objects of devotion there being much 
worn, if not disfigured, or even mutilated, by the mul- 
titudinous and earnest salutations of the worshippers. 
Occasionally this two-fold homage is offered to his holi- 
ness the Pope. 

Of the hundred and eighty-one times that the word 
xeoonuves Occurs in the LXX. version of the Old Tes- 
tament, in about a hundred and thirty it signifies 
worship offered to Jehovah, or paid to idols. In the 
fifty remaining cases it expresses civil respect, as from an 
inferior to a superior. The Hebrews, at least in the early 
periods of their history, had no word which signified ex- 
clusively to adore with the worship that belongs to God 
alone. mmw is the verb in their language to which that 
idea most naturally belongs. Buxtorf says, in voc. 
“ Mthp. mnnnwn Procubuit, Incurvavit se, adorandi vel 
honoris exhibendi causa: unde Greci seornvédy, Latini 
interpretes plures Adorare exponunt.” The word in this 
form is rendered by se0cxwéw, in from a hundred and 
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sixty to a hundred and seventy cases in the LAX. Pre- 
viously to the Babylonish captivity, it was employed to 
express the civil honour which one person paid to ano- 
ther, as well as the homage that is due to God. But, if 
I mistake not, what it signifies was never afterwards ren- 
dered by them to any being. but one whom they regarded 
as Divine. 

In Esther iii. 2, 5, two words are used to express the 
honour which Ahasuerus, the king of Persia, commanded 
to be given to Haman, and which Mordecai refused to 
render; they are yo5 and mnw. The former is trans- 
lated to “ bow,” and the latter to “ reverence”’—the one 
signifying the act, and the other the purpose or meaning’ 
of the action. ‘The second of the words is, in Cover- 
dale’s translation, twice out of the thrice that it occurs 
in that connexion, rendered “worship.” The Vulgate 
renders it by “adore” each of the three times. The 
LXX. combine the meaning of both these Hebrew words 
by ¢e00xuvéw. Now, as Taylor, in his Concordance, under 
the word pnw observes, the homage in question could 
not be any token of mere civil respect, for there is no 
reason for supposing that Mordecai would have objected 
to render any homage of that kind, in obedience to the 
king’s command: it must have been “ the worship paid 
to the Persian monarchs, which it is well known no man 
of honour among the Grecians would comply with,” &c. 
The same explanation of Mordecai’s conduct is given in 
the Apocryphal portion of the book of Esther, which, 
though not inspired, shews the opinion of the case held 
when it was written. In chap. xiii. 12—14, Mordecai is 
represented as praying, after the decree had gone forth 
to destroy the Jews, “ Thou knowest all things, and thou 
knowest, Lord, that it was neither in contempt, nor 
pride, nor for any desire of glory, that I did not bow 
down to proud Aman. For I could have been content 
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with good will for the salvation of Israel to kiss the soles 
of his feet. But I did this that I might not prefer the 
glory of man above the glory of God: neither will I 
worship any but thee, O God, neither will I do it in 
pride.” The wordin the 12th verse rendered “bow 
down,” and in the 14th verse rendered “ worship,” is 
movcxuvea. Josephus gives the same view in his Antiqui- 
ties, x1.6. “Now there was one Haman, the son of 
Amedatha, by birth an Amalekite, that used to go in to 
the king: and the foreigners and Persians worshipped 
him; as Artaxerxes had commanded that such honour 
should be paid to him. But Mordecai was so wise, and 
so observant of his country’s laws, that he would not wor- 
ship the man.” The word used by Josephus, and here 
rendered “ worshipped,” and “ worship,” is rgocxuvéw. It 
is well known, that the captivity in Babylon cured the 
Jews of idolatry, so that, although constantly tending to 
it before, they have never fallen into it since. And my 
impression is, that finding a ceremony they had them~- 
selves used for expressing civil respect towards men, as 
well as religious homage towards God, to be there adopted 
in token of idolatrous honour towards a creature, they 
came afterwards to abstain from it altogether, except in 
offering Divine worship. 

The verb ta signifying to “ bow down,” occurs only 
four times in the Hebrew Scriptures, namely, Isaiah xliv. 
15, 17, 19, and xlvi. 6, and in each case means bowing 
down in idol worship. In the first instance we read, he 
maketh a god, and worRsHIPPETH ; he maketh it a gra- 
ven image, and FALLETH DOWN thereto.” Here the He- 
brew for “worshippeth” is the Hithpael of mmw, an- 
swering to which the LXX. has zgorxuviw; the Hebrew 
for “falleth down” is the word ‘aD, but the LXX. has 
not the clause. Inthe second instance we read, “ He 
FALLETH DOWN unto it, and worsHirrets.” The He- 
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brew words are, as in the first instance ; 49D expressing: 
the action, and the Hithpael of mrw the worship ; the 
LXX. express both action and worship by zgooxvvéw. In 
the third instance we read, “ Shall I make the residue 
thereof an abomination ? shall I FALL pown to the stock 
ofa tree?” Herethe Hebrew word 130 expresses both 
the action and the worship ; and answering to it the | 
LXX. introduce rzo0xvvéw. In the fourth instance we read 
«“ They lavish gold out of the bag, and weigh silver in 
the balance, and hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it a 
god: they FALL DOWN; yea, they worsuip.” Here the 
Hebrew is as before, t2D for “fall down,” and the Hith- 
pael of mmw for “worship.” The LXX. employ twe 
terms here; xirrw, for “ falling down,” and sgssxvvew for 
“ worship.” With this statement before him any one 
may decide on the meaning most appropriate to the re- 
spective words. 

Other words, as 953, and 77), are also used to express 
the act of “falling down,” when nmw follows to ex- 
press the homage. In every such case, where the LXX. 
distinguish between the act and the homage, zeooxvvew is 
the term used to express the latter. 

In one instance, Psalm xevii. 7, 424, servio, is used 
apparently as synonymous with mmw,which is introduced 
in the next clause of the verse ; the one expresses ho- 
mage offered to idols, the other the homage due to the 
Messiah. “Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols. Worsnure Him, 
all ye gods.” The LXX.have sxgocxuvéw in both cases. 

I find on examination, that im all the cases—upwards 
of a hundred and sixty—in which the word mmw occurs 
in the Hithpael form, itis rendered by zg0cxvvéw in the 
LXX., three, or perhaps four, instances only excepted. 
The exceptions are, Ist, J eremiah vii. 2, wherethe LXX. 
omits the verse. 2nd, 1 Kings ii. 19, where the LXX. 
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use xarugirew Deosculor, “I kiss,” so expressing’ ho- 
mage which xgooxuvéw also signifies. 3rd. 1 Kings xi. 33, 
where the LXX. use soiéw, the reason for doing which 
it is difficult to see. The 4th case is 2 Chron. xxix. 28, 
where, however, I read in Valpy’s edition, rio  exxrnoia 
wpocexuvel, but according to Trormmius the text is sgos- 
epaver acclamabat, “the congregation SHOUTED,” and, 
weooexwver a Various reading. Tgoopwvéw occurs no where 
else but thrice in the Apocrypha. 

The Chaldee has not nmw. The word, tap, in that 
Janguage, takes its place and signifies “ divine worship.” 
It occurs twelve times in the book of Daniel, and in 
each case expresses the homage paid to a deity. I 
do not except chap. ii. 46, “ Then king Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell down on his face, and worsHiIprpED Daniel, 
and commanded that they should offer an oblation and 
sweet odours unto him’”—for after the prophet had 
related and interpreted the king’s dream, which none of 
the magicians could do, the king, according to his views, 
might and would ‘really believe that a divinity was in 
him. It is not said that Daniel refused this homage, 
but I think it is plainly implied by the next verse that 
he explained to the monarch, whence he derived the 
knowledge he had imparted, and that he was himself 
indebted for it altogether to Jehovah. “The king an- 
swered unto Daniel, Of a truth it is that your God is a 
God of gods, anda Lord of kings, and a revealer of 
secrets, seeing thou couldst reveal this secret.” Indeed 
a full explanation to that effect had been given by Daniel 
when first brought into the presence of royalty, verses 
27—30. The “worship” intended by this word, 130, 
was that for refusing to offer which to the “golden 
image” in the plain of Dura, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
_ Abed-nego, were cast into the fiery furnace, chap. iil. 


5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18; and which they refused 
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to render to any god except their own God, Jehovah, 
verse 28. In every instance in which this word occurs 
in Daniel the word answering to it in the LXX. is 
spooxwée, excepting iii. 10, where the LXX. has nothing 
corresponding with the Chaldee. In chap. 1. 46, and 
iii. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, “ falling down” is mentioned, as 
well as “worshipping,” just as in the cases noticed 
from Isaiah; in the last paragraph. In these cases, as 
32D expresses “ worship” in Chaldee, we have another 
word, >}, used to express “falling down:” and the 
word used by the LXX. as answering to it is tivrw, with 
the exception of verse 10, for the reason before given. 

The only other word ever rendered “worship” in the 
Hebrew or Chaldee of the Old Testatnent is ayy, and 
that is so translated in only one instance, Jeremiah 
xliv. 19, where it seems to be used with the view of 
_intimating the severe and painful labour which serving 

“the Queen of heaven” involved, according, to the 
proper meaning of the word. 

Before beginning to examine the use of the verb 
weooxuew in the New Testament, it may be advisable to 
notice more particularly the custom of worshipping 
kings as gods, already mentioned inconnexion with Mor- 
decai’s refusing to “worship” Haman. Poole in his 
Synopsis on Esther iii, 2, and Rosenmuller in his Scholia 
on Psalm xly. 7, have given various testimonies on the 
subject quoted by Drusius.. Aischylus says that “the 
Persians and Assyrians assigned to their kings the place 
of gods.” Quintus Curtius records that “the king was 
worshipped by his subjects with the honours of the 
gods.” Cleo Siculus, in Curtio, observes that “the Per- 
sians not only devoutly but advisedly worship their kings 
among their gods.” Plutarch, in Vita Thunistoclis, in- 
troduces Artabanus, the Persian, as saying 7uiv woAr ay 
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Kel TooGKuVely eixbva Oeod ra révra Cuxovrog—s of our many 
and excellent customs, this is the best, namely, to honour 
the king and to worship the image of God who preserves 
all things.” Diodorus Siculus, Lib. I. cap. 90, relates 
that “the Egyptians also worshipped and honoured their 
kings as being really gods.” Poole states that the Per- 
sians derived this custom from the Chaldeans when they 
took the empire, and that from the Persians Alexander 
and others, with some of the Roman emperors, adopted 
it. To explain the order respecting Haman, he says, 
that the Persian monarchs thought what was lawful to 
Jupiter was also in their power, namely, to make lesser 
gods. | 

This idolatrous homage paid to’ kings was what the 
Greeks expressed by zgooxuvéw, and the practice in ques- 
tion was what they never would stoop to. Cornelius 
Nepos, in his life of Conon, the Athenian, states that on 
his going to the court of Persia, he informed the proper 
officer that he wished to speak with the king. The 
officer told him that there was no delay to his having an 
audience, but advised him to conside whether he would 
rather speak to the king or commit to writing what he 
had to say, because it was necessary if he would enter 
the presence that he should worship the king, which 
ceremony, the biographer observes, they, namely the 
Greeks, call sgooxwéiv. Conon, therefore, though he 
professed not to have much scruple himself, wrote what 
he wished to communicate, and entrusted it to the 
officer for presentation, lest, by complying with the ce- 
remony, he should offend his countrymen. Herodotus, 
Lib. VII. cap. 136, after relating the heroic patriotism 
of Sperthies and Bulis, two Lacedemonians, who volun- 
teered to surrender themselves to Xerxes to be punished 
as he chose, in recompense for the murder of some Per- 
sian ambassadors, informs us that “when introduced, on 
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their arrival at Susa, to the royal presence, they were 
first ordered by the guards to fall prostrate and adore the 
king, and some force was used to compelthem. But this 
they refused to do, even if they should dash their heads 
against the ground. They were not, they said, aceus- 
tomed to adore a man, nor was it for this purpose that 
they came.” Beloe, whose translation I quote, on the 
expression, “adore the king,” observes, “This was 
the compliment always paid to the kings of Persia, when 
admitted to their presence; but the Greeks, with the 
exception of Themistocles and one or two more, uni- 
formly refused to do. We learn from Valerius Maximus, 
that one Timagoras, an Athenian, having done this, was, 
by his countrymen, condemned to die; thinking the 
dignity of their city injured and degraded by this act of 
meanness.” 

Prideaux in his Connexion, vol. it. p. 540, details 
this affair more fully from Plutarch and the author just 
named in Beloe’s Note. The Thebans, aiming at the so- 
vereignty of all Greece, “sent Pelopidas and Ismenias, 
two of the most eminent of their citizens, in an embassy 
to king Artaxerxes, to secure him on their side. And, 
on hearing of this, the Athenians sent Timagoras and 
Leontes, and the other cities of Greece other ambassa- 
dors, to take care of their respective interests at the 
court on this occasion. At their admission to audience, 
they being required to adore the king, Ismenias, on his 
entrance into the presence of the king, dropped his ring, 
and stooping to pick it up, thought by this trick to sa- 
tisfy the ceremonial, and save his honour at the same 
time. But Timagoras, the Athenian, to gain the greater 
favour with Artaxerxes, directly, without any trick or 
subterfuge, paid him that ceremony of adoration which 
was required ; for which he was put to death on his re- 
- turn the Athenians thinking the honour of their whole 
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city sullied by this low act of submission in one of their 
citizens, though made to the greatest of kgs. Pelo- 
pidas and Leontes would not submit to the Persian ce- 
remony in this particular. However, they often had 
free access to the king, and Pelopidas, by the fame of his 
great actions, as wellas by his noble, demeanour at this 
court, got that ascendant above all the other ambas- 
sadors, both in the king’s esteem and favour, that he 
obtained all that he desired in behalf of his citizens, and 
returned with full success from his embassy.” — 

The fact of the Persian sovereigns being worshipped 
as gods throws light upon the decree of Darius (Dan. vi.) 
that no petition was to be offered to any god or man for 
thirty days, excepting to the king himself. » And I advert 
to the cases of the ambassadors from Sparta and Thebes, 
shewing the ceremony of adoration to have been some- 
times dispensed with, in order to prove that it might not 
have been necessary for Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, to 
have complied with it, from the circumstance of their 
high standing in the realm. Even under the tyrannic 
dynasty of Persia it is possible that the order of the court 
may have been so far dispensed with, as to allow the ser- 
vants of Jehovah to serve their king without violating 
their conscience towards their God. 

To the foregoing examples I may add that of Callis- 
thenes, the philosopher and tutor of Alexander the Great, 
as quoted by Wetstein in his Note on Matt. ii. 2, in proof 
that the Greeks would give the honour expressed by 
seooxuve) to no mortal man, and that with them the 
custom was confined to the worship of the gods. When 
Alexander returned from Babylon he wished to estab- 
lish at home the ceremony of adoration which he had 
found in the court of Persia. Quintus Curtius repre- 
sents Callisthenes as meeting the claim of Alexander 
with the rebuke, “Tu Macedonas yoluisti genua tibi 
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ponere, venerarique te ut Deum ;” “ You wish the Mace- 
donians to bow the knee to you, and to worship you as 
a god.” This philosopher was doomed to dreadful suffer- 
ings, and we may say, died a martyr, because he would 
not render to Alexander the homage expressed by 
xeooxuve—he believing that homage to be more than 
he could, with propriety, give to any merely human 
person, and what belonged to the gods alone. 

Let us now look at the word as it stands in the New 
‘Testament. 

It occurs twenty-nine times in the GosreE.s, and, if I 
mistake not, m every instance signifies Divine worship. 
In this sense, beyond doubt, it is used nine times in the 
compass of five verses—John iv. 20—24, where, as also 
in xii. 20, rgocxuvéiv is put absolutely, for the practice of 
offering the most solemn homage to the Deity, and 
where only we find the noun meoruuyrns, worshipper.” 
The supposed. exceptions to my opinion are—. 

1. The homage of the Magi to Christ, Matt. 1. With 
regard to this instance, however, there can be no ques- 
tion that the homage presented by these Eastern sages 
to the infant Saviour was strictly what they would ren- 
der toa god. They came to worship him as King of 
the Jews, and certainly to do, him at least equal honour 
with what was accustomed to, pe presented to the Per- 
sian sovereigns, which we know to have been Divine. 
But I should say rather that they wished to do him even 
greater honour. That they were favoured with divine 
revelations is evident from the 12th verse. Indeed, 
without a knowledge, more or less clear, of “ Him that 
was to come,” they would not have undertaken the 
journey. Moreover, they were conducted by a special 
Providence to the place “where the young child lay.” 
We may, therefore, believe that they regarded him as a 
personage of higher dignity than their own monarchs. 
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“ When they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down and 
WORSHIPPED him; and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” Here, as in cases before no- 
ticed, the prostration and the homage are mentioned 
separately. That the personage they called “King of 
the Jews,” was looked upon by them as not a mere 
earthly sovereign, may be inferred from the proposal of 
Herod to “goand worsurr him also,” which, deep as he 
was, he would scarcely have done if the Christ had been 
considered of no higher dignity than himself. And that 
he took the personage spoken of by the Magi, to be the 
Messiah, is plain fromthe inquiry he instituted among 
the chief priests and scribes as to where the Christ 
should be born. Wetstein concludes his note upon the 
word rgocxuvely in the 2nd verse by- saying, “ Since there- 
fore Matthew, who could not but be aware in.what ac- 
count the adoration of a mortal man was held by the 
Greeks, nevertheless placed it on record as a matter ho- 
nourable and glorious to him that Christ was so adored 
by the Magi, he not obscurely signified to his Greek 
readers, that to Christ, who, as he had just related, was 
born not of human but of divine descent, the honour of 
adoration was justly due, as elsewhere he clearly has de- 
clared, xxviii. 9. Compare Luke xxiv. 52; Heb. 1. 6.” 
There is one circumstance, in this narrative, which 
does not appear to me to have been attended to as it 
ought, and as it much confirms the opinion that the 
Magi worshipped the Saviour as a Divine Person, I will 
allude to it here, We read that “when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” It is generally said, as ex- 
plaining this, that among the orientals a person never 
visited a superior without making him a present, so that 
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the “gifts” here mentioned are to be considered merely 
as civil presents ; and some vague things-have been said, 
about the “gold” being suitable as our Saviour’s pa- 
rents were poor, and about the “frankincense and 
myrrh” being the peculiar produce of the countries from 
which the Magi may have come. For my own part I 
think the circumstance is much more satisfactorily il- 
lustrated by a reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s order to 
“ offer an oblation and sweet odours” to Daniel, as before 
quoted, and which, it is universally agreed, intended 
that worship shouid be offered to the prophet as to a god. 

Let it be remembered that the Magi were the Priests 
as well asthe “wise men” of Persia—just as the Druids 
were in the West. Xenophon states that they praised 
the gods in hymns at day break, and offered sacrifices to 
the gods they taught‘should be worshipped. Cyrop. viii. 
The word used in Daniel ii. for “oblation” is mr)n, 
and in the LXX. the same word Grecised, wavad. The 
word in Chaldee occurs only here and in Ezra vii. 17, 
but it is very common in the Hebrew and signifies not 
of course a victim, but an offering or present, oblatio or - 
munus. It is used for the “gifts” which the Meabites 
and Syrians brought to David in token of servitude to 
him. Also in 2 Kings xvii. 3, 4, for the “presents” 
which Hoshea, king of Israel, engaged to give to the 
king of Assyria. Also to express the present which, 
according to oriental custom, a person took with him 
when visiting a person of higher rank as a token of re- 
spect, and which sometimes consisted of a piece of money, 
1 Sam. ix. 7,8. Also to signify the offering which the 
Israelites, of their own free-will, as a pledge of their 
devotion, presented to Jehovah, Lev. ii. 1, where, asin 
numerous other places, it is translated “ meat-offering,” 
because God appointed the “ presents” made to him to 
he of the kind prescribed in that connexion. No Israe- 
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lite was to appear before God without a present of some 
kind—* they shall not appear before” literally, “none 
shall see the face of,” “ Jehovah empty; every man shall 
give as he is able, according to the blessing of Jehovah 
thy God, which he hath given thee,” Deut. xvi. 16, 17. 
The same rule held in the worship paid to oriental mo- 
narchs. “Silver and gold” were among the offerings 
made to Baal, Hosea ii. 8. We are not told what was 
the nature of the “oblation” ordered to be offered to 
Daniel, but there can be no doubt it was a “gift” in 
token of Divine homage. And of this kind I take the 
gift of “gold” to have been which the Magi “ offered” 
(as sgocnveyxay is properly rendered in the margin of 
our Bibles) to the Saviour. Further; besides the “ ob- 
lation,” _ Nebuchadnezzar commanded “sweet odours” 
to be offered to the prophet. In the directions regarding 
the mincha or meat-offering, in Leviticus i. frankincense 
is commanded to be offered with it, andthe same order 
was observed by Nehemiah xiii. 9. According to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, the Gentiles considered frankincense a 
thing “most delightful to the gods,” and it was offered 
with other gifts to render them acceptable. But in the 
direction regarding Daniel, though frankincense no 
doubt was included, it evidently was not the only thing 
intended, for the word is plural “ sweet opoURS” }1117'3. 
Can we then hesitate to believe that the “frankincense 
and myrrh” offered by the Magi to the Saviour, were 
“sweet odours,” offered to him in the same way that 
they had been before commanded to be offered to the 
prophet Daniel, namely, as an offering of Divine worship? 
On the whole if the command of Nebuchadnezzar “that 
they should offer an oblation and sweet odours” to Da- 
niel, had been followed by the statement which Matthew 
gives of what the Magi did to Christ, “they offered unto 
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must have believed that the command had been precisely 
obeyed. Or if the same direction had been given by a 
monarch to the Magi concerning Christ, they could not 
have fulfilled it more to the very letter than they did. 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, that taking 
their adoration and their offerings together, these East- 
ern Druids worshipped Christ with the very highest Di- 
vine worship. And this was done, be it observed, by men 
who came to “ worship” him through their faith in Divine 
revelation regarding him—by men with whom God held. 
direct intercourse—by men who had been miraculously 
conducted from their own country to Bethlehem, for the 
express purpose of presenting this homage to him. 

2. The next supposed exception to reooxuvew signifying 
the worship due to God alone, is the proposal of the 
tempter, that our Lord should fall down and worship him; 
but I defer the consideration of this case till we come to 
Aarpevar 

3. Another such exception is thought to be Matt. 
xvili. 26, where our Lord in a parable represents the ser- 
vant of a certain king who had been doomed to slavery 
for oppressing his fellow servant, as fallmg down before 
the king, and worsHipPiING him, saymg, “ Have mercy 
on me, and I will pay thee all.” But this is, obviously,no 
exception, inasmuch as it was the custom of orientals to 
approach and address the sovereign as a GOD. 

4. The last doubtful instance is part of the conduct of 
the soldiers towards the Saviour, after he had been deli- 
vered to be crucified. “And they smote him on the head 
with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing their 
knees, WORSHIPPED him.” Mark xv. 19. But this, 
plainly, was done in mockery. It was paying to him 
Divine honour in mockery ; for, as Romans, it was con- 
trary to their principles to render such homage to any 
one besides a god. And it was the crowning act of their 
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mockery—it was an act of mockery which, I hink, as 
they imagined and intended, had its sting in the fact that 
our Lord had been in the habit of allowing himself to be 
worshipped as Divine. 

When Iname the above instances as the only seeming 
exceptions to my remark that wgocxvvéw in the Gospels 
always signifies Divine worship, I of course keep in 
abeyance the cases in which it expresses the homage ren- 
dered to Christ by those who sought his favour. With 
respect to these cases you say truly, “This is the very 
“verb which is so frequently employed in the New Tes- 
“‘tament to express the reverence and veneration paid to 
“ our blessed Lord by his disciples on various occasions, 
“and by others on whom he conferred signal benefits, 
“by the cure of diseases and other manifestations of mi- 
“raculous power. Thus, Matt. viii. 2, a ieper is deseribed 
‘as paying ‘worship’ to our Lord, beseeching Christ to 
“cleanse him from his disease, Matt. ix. 18, a magistrate 
“¢worships’ our Lord, imploring him to come and heal 
“his daughter, Matt. xiv, 23, his disciples that were in 
“the ship came and ‘ worshipped’ him when the tempest 
“ ceased, Matt. xv. 25, the woman of Canaan entreating him 
“to cure her daughter, came and ‘ worshipped. him,’ say - 
“ing, * Lord, help me?” You add, indeed, “ In all these 
‘and similar passages nothing can be discovered that 
“can lead the mind to the idea of any thing more than 
“ profound reverence and respect.” 

That, however, is your opinion only. Mine differs from 
it. Certainly no Greek, or Roman, and I think no Jew, 
reading the narrative, would take up that idea; and the 
evangelist, had he intended to convey only what you de- 
scribe, ought to have expressed himself otherwise than 
he has done, as he wished to be correctly understood by 
the people in whose language, and for whose instruction 
in great measure, he wrote his gospel, Luke, also, who 
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inscribed his gospel to a learned Greek, Theophilus, and 
prepared it purposely for his information, employs this 
very term to describe the homage paid to our Lord by 
his disciples after his ascension—“ and it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven; and they worsHIPPED him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Luke xxiv. 51, 52. 
Let it be remembered, that our Lord himself never hesi- 
tated to receive this homage—that he never gave the 
slightest token that he at all disapproved of it, as being 
more than was his due. I know that lexicographers and 
others have referred to these cases as shewing that civil 
homage is one meaning of seocxvvew, intimating that the 
persons who rendered to our Lord what it expresses, did 
not zvtend to offer him divine honour. In doing so, how- 
ever, they assume more than they can prove. If the per- 
sons who offered it had correct views of him as the Mes- 
siah promised in the Old Testament, they must, JZ think, 
have regarded him as entitled to religious reverence as a 
divine personage. We have not one instance in the gos- 
pels of this honour bemg paid to any of the disciples, or 
indeed to any other human person than our Lord him- 
self. It is necessary to your views, however, that the 
signification referred to be sustained, and there is no 
other way of doing it. But is it not strange, if what the 
word expresses were so commonly used as a token of 
civil respect, that we have no notice of its ever having 
been practiced by the disciples or the Jews among them- 
selves? And it is worthy of remark, also, that it never 
was offered to our Lord, except in mockery, by any one 
who did not more or less recognize him as the Christ of 
God. 

In the Acts or Tue ArosTLes the word we are con- 
sidering is met with four times—twice (viii. 27, xxiv. 11) 
to signify worship paid to Jehovah, and once (vii. 43,) 
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for worship paid to idols. The fourth instance is thus 
recorded, ch. x. 25, 26, “ And as Peter was coming in, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, and wor- 
SHIPPED him. But Peter took him up, saying, Stand up ; 
I myself alsoama man.” This is the only instance on 
record of the honour it expresses being offered to an 
apostle. And how promptly was it forbidden; “I my- 
SELF ALSO AM A MAN”—was the reason assigned by Pe- 
ter why the homage signified should not be offered to 
him. Cornelius was hereby taught—and it was “ written 
for our learning” also, by the inspiration which taught 
him—that the homage intended by srgooxvvéw is what 
ought, according to the Christian religion, to be given 
to no mere man, although that man may be a divinely- 
commissioned and inspired teacher, of high rank, and 
have the power of working miracles even to raising the 
dead, and of conferring miraculous gifts on others. Take 
this in connexion with the fact of our Saviour having the 
homage in question so frequently presented to him with- 
out his (or the evangelists in recording the instances) 
ever giving the slightest hint of disapproval,—take it in 
connexion with the fact that the apostles themselves prac- 
ticed it towards the Saviour, both while he was on earth, 
and after his ascension,—and what is the inference ? 
Never was the result of a syllogism more positive. It 
must be, either that the Lord Jesus Christ is a person 
more than human, or, that his conduct and that of his 
apostles was in direct opposition to the very first lesson 
inculcated by Peter on Cornelius, whom he was sent by 
direct revelation to instruct in the faith of Jesus, and 
who had been directed by an angelic ministry to send for 
Peter, im order that he might be told words whereby 
himself and his household should be saved. You may take 
which horn of the dilemma you prefer, but Unitarianism 
fixes you on the one or the other. 
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In the Ertsties the verb we are considering o¢curs 
only three times, and in each case I think signifies Divine 
adoration, I will advert to them separately. 

1. Cor. xiv. 24, 25, speaking of the church when 
assembled for worship, the apostle says, “If all pro- 
phesy, and there come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all; 
and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest; and 
so falling down on his face he will worsure God, and 
confess that God is in you of atruth.” The only remark 
with which I trouble you on this passage is, that it shews 
us in what posture adoration was practiced in the church 
at Corinth, namely, prostration, or, “falling down upon 
the face”—an act as already seen, not tolerated among 
the Greeks but to the gods. 

Heb.i.6, “ When he bringeth in the First-Begotten 
into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of God 
worsuie him.” Thisis adoration to the Messiah. I shall 
have to notice this text in a subsequent stage of the ar- 
gument. 

Heb. xi. 21, “ By faith, Jacob, when he was a-dying, 
blessed both the sons of Joseph ; and worshipped, leaning 
on the top of his staff” On this passage I must delay a 
little. 

You are aware that the Vulgate and the Rhemists 
translate this place, “ and he adored the top of his rod.” 
In an edition of the Douay Bible, published in this city, in 
the year 1816, and, as we are told on the title page, 
“ approved of by the Most Reverend Dr.Troy, R.C. A. D.” 
there is a long Note upon the expression, to which I hope, 
for the sake of Dr. Troy’s character for knowledge or 
honesty, he gave his imprimatur without having read 

it. The object of the note is to argue from the text that 
© adoration (as the Scripture useth this word) may be 
“ done to creatures, or to God at and before a creature ; 
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“as at or before the Ark of the Testament in old time, 
“ now at or before the Crucifix, Relics, Images: and in 
“ the Psalms xevii. exxxi. Adore ye his footstool. Adore 
“ye towards his holy mount. We will adore towards the 
“ place where his feet stood ; or (which by the Hebrew 
“phrase is all one) adore ye his holy mount. We will 
“ adore the place where his feet stood ; so also the Greek 
“ Fathers,” &c. I am constrained to ask, could Dr. 
Troy, or can any other scholar, believe that “ adoravit 
fastigium virgz ejus,” or, “he adored the top of his rod,” 
isa correct translation of reocextvyoey earl rb angov TIS e&COou 
airov? Can any reader believe that “adore God’s foot- 
stool,” and “adore ye his holy mount,” are the same in 
meaning with “adore towards his footstool,” and “adore 
ye towards his holy mount ?” and ought not Dr. Troy 
to have known that és not é¢/ is the preposition used by 
the LXX.in the places the note refers to? Moreover, 
did Dr. Troy, or does any man, acquainted with the sub- 
ject, believe, as that note intimates, that the Greek of the 
LXX, or the Latin of the Vulgate, are of equal autho- 
rity from God as the Hebrew of the Old Testament ? 
It is truly pitiable to think that men who will counte- 
nance such figments and falsehoods, occupy the place they 
do as guides in religion. . 

‘There is a great if not entire similarity, so far as the 
worship is concerned, between the statement in Gen. 
xlvii. 31, regarding Jacob, and another in 1 Kings 1. 47, 
regarding David. In the former case the patriarch had 
required his son Joseph to swear to him that he would 
bury him in the burying-place of his fathers—“ he said, 
swear unto me. And he sware unto him. And Israel 
BOWED HIMSELF upon the bed’s head.” Inthe latter case 
Jonathan im reporting to Adonijah that Solomon had 
ascended the throne by appointment of David, says, “ and 
moreover, the king’s servants came to bless our lord king 
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David, saying, God make the name of Solomon better 
than thy name, and make his throne greater than thy 
throne: and the king BOWED HIMSELF upon the bed. 
And also, thus said the king, Blessed be Jehovah the God 
of Israel, which hath given one to sit on my throne this 
day, mine eyes even seeing it.” The “ bowing” of David 
evidently was not in adoration of his BED, but, as his 
words shew, in adoration of his Gop, for the great things 
which Jehovah had done for him. Neither in the other 
ease did Israel adore the HEAD OF HIS BED; no, nor the 
TOP OF HIS ROD, that is, of his own staff, as the note 
above quoted would have us to believe; no, nor yet the 
top of Joseph’s sceptre in token of adoring Josrru him- 
self as, according to the note, Chrysostom explains the 
text; but he BowED HIMSELF to his Gon, doubtless with 
reference to the oath which his son Joseph had just 
sworn, in anticipation of his own dissolution, which was 
drawing near, and probably also concerning the prophetic 
blessings he was about to pronounce upon the children 
of Joseph and upon hisown sons. The Hebrew, accord- 
ing to the points, is literally “uron the head of the bed,” 
and the Greek of the LXX. and New Testament is liter- 
ally “ upon the top of his staff” or “rod.” Read without 
the points the Hebrew agrees precisely with the Greek. 
Retain the points and, I suppose, the Hebrew intimates 
the place where the homage was performed, namely, on 
the upper part of the couch or divan on which the pa- 
triarch was reclining, while the Greek intimates the in- 
strument he used to assist him in the ceremony, through 
the infirmities under which he laboured. Whether we 
introduce the word or omit it, the idea of “leaning” ap- 
pears to be implied, notwithstanding the censure pro- 
nounced upon it in the note approved by Dr. Troy. 

I may as well add, that Suicer in his Thesaurus, under 
the word xgooxwéa, quotes Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
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Theophylact, as explaining the text in Genesis of civil 
homage, as intending honour paid to Joseph by Jacob ; 
but he states that others far more properly interpret it of 
Jacob raising himself on his staff, not to salute Joseph, 
but to give thanks to God. He quotes Gennadius and 
Diodorus as taking the latter view. The second of these 
writers, he says, explains the text thus, “ When Jacob 
adored God, he rested on the top of his rod, on account 
of his old age, as David, also, when Solomon was about 
to reign, adored God on the bed on which he lay.” He 
mentions that this author quotes Symmachus as translat- 
ing the Hebrew, “and Israel adored at the head of his 
bed.” Suicer says, “ Hieronymus optime; Adoravit Israel 
Dominum conversus ad lectuli caput.” The note in the 
Douay Bible says, that St. Augustine takes the sense of 
the text in the same way as the “ Calvinists” do. So much 
for “the unanimous consent of the Fathers,” according: 
to which alone Roman Catholics are pledged to understand 
the Scriptures. 

The only remaining portion of the New Testament is 
the ApocaLypss, and there the word is met with in not 
fewer than twenty-four places, and will I think be found. 
on examination to signify Divine adoration, either in the 
form of devotion offered to the true God, or in the form 
of idolatrous homage. Schleusner, indeed, though he re-= 
fers to what he thinks instances in the New Testament 
of its meaning civil homage, says, “ 4, religioso colo, adoro, 
cultu religioso aliquem prosequor ita, ut de cultu divino 
interno zque ac externo, et de veri Dei cultu pariter ac 
eultu idolatrico adhibeatur. et sic in apocalypsi pas- 
~ sim.”—“in the Apocalypse it every where means Divine 


worship.” 

In one of the instances, however, it is thought to mean 
honour to a human ecclesiastical functionary. I refer 

to part of our Lord’s address to the angel or pastor of 
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the church in Philadelphia (ch. iii. 9), “ Behold I will 
make them of the synagogue of Satan, which say they 
are Jews, and are not, but do lie, behold I will make them 
to come and worsutP before thy feet, and to know that 
I have loved thee.” 

The best expositors are agreed that the statement is a 
‘ prophecy of the conversion of the persons referred to, 
and their being brought, visibly at least, into fellowship 
with a Christian congregation. Now I know of no other 
text that suggests the propriety of paying such homage 
to any minister of the gospel, nor am I aware of any such 
practice having prevailed in the early ages of the church, 
The case of Peter already noticed is decidedly against it, 
although it may have been countenanced by some of Pe- 
ter’s professed successors. Any candid intelligent reader 
however will perceive that the whole address should be 
taken as intended for the church rather than for its “an- 
gel,” as the bishop or minister was then called; and it 
corresponds with a passage in Isaiah (ch. lx. 14,) where 
the church viewed as the habitation of the Deity, the 
place of God’s feet, is represented as the object of homage 
to her former persecutors. “The glory of Lebanon 
shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary, and 
I will make the place of my feet glorious : the sons also 
of them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; 
and all they that despised thee shall bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet; and they shall call thee, 
the city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel.” 
Now, clearly, the divine presence which was to fill the 
sanctuary, and not the sanctuary itself, was the ground 
and object of the homage to be manifested towards it. 
Compare also Isaiah xlv. 14. In like manner as to the 
text before us. When. “ He that is holy, he that is true, 
he that hath the key of David,” said to the church in 
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Philadelphia, after commending her stedfastness in the 
faith, “ Behold, I will make them of the synagogue of 
Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie, 
behold I will make them to come and worship before thy 
feet, and to know that I have loved thee,” he surely in- 
tends not that the homage expressed was to be paid to 
the church herself, but to Him whose temple she truly 
was, as contrasted with the synagogue of Satan. 

Two other passages where the word is used in this 
book, (xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9,) Ishalltranscribe. “And I fell at 
his feet to worsure him. And he said unto me, See thou 
do it not; I am thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesus: worsHip God: for 
the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” “ And 
I John saw these things, and heard them. And when 
I had heard and seen, I fell down to worsurir_ be- 
fore the feet of the angel which shewed me these things. 
Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not; for I am thy 
fellow servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of 
them which keep the sayings of this book: worsurp 
God.” The personage whom John proposed to “ wor- 
ship,” sgooxuvgous, was in both cases evidently the same, 
namely, the angel employed by the Saviour, as mentioned 
in chap. i. 1, to communicate to the beloved disciple the 
visions and messages which the book records. Possibly 
such was the glorious form of the heavenly being on 
these occasions, that the disciple imagined him to be the 
personage who shewed himself as an angel to the patri- 
archs, and to whom they paid, as I shall notice hereafter, 
divine honours. But, account for the conduct of John 
as we may, what he proposed to do was strictly forbid- 
den, as being homage that ought to be rendered to none 
_ but God. . 

Reserving, as already intimated, something further 
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on xeooxuvew, till I come to Aurgedw, I shall proceed to the 
next word in your selection, namely, 


3. AOZAZQ, 


on which I shall offer but a remark or two, partly be- 
cause, like riucéw, it is of too general a meaning to be 
taken by itself as the basis of an argument, and partly 
because you do not appear to deem it of much conse- 
quence yourself. As you state, “ it is applied sometimes 
to men, sometimes to inanimate things—very frequently 
to our Saviour, but in most instances to the Supreme 
Being.” It signifies to esteem, to exalt in the regard of 
others, to confer distinction, to render illustrious, to give 
honour answering to excellencies possessed or works 
done, &e. You observe that “when applied to our Sa- 
viour it seems particularly to relate to his ascension into 
celestial glory,” and you quote as anexample, John xvii. 
5, “ And now, O Father, GLoriry thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the 
avorld was”—a text to which I may perhaps call your at- 
tention hereafter. I ought to add, that Luke iy. 15, has 
certainly no reference to our Lord’s ascension—* he 
taught in their synagogue, being GLORIFIED of all,” And, 
not to anticipate a portion of the subsequent argument, I 
may observe, that what this verb indicates in its very 
highest signification is repeatedly given to the Redeemer 
in the New Testament, 


4. SEBOMAI. 


This is the former of the two verbs which you say 
“in the original Scriptures are limited to divine honours 
or religious adoration,” “are exclusively confined in 
revealed religion to the worship of our heavenly Father, 
and are never found in any passage applied to Jesus ~ 
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Christ.” “This verb,” you affirm, “which ought to 
“be rendered by some restrictive term, as ‘adore,’ is 
“ very improperly rendered by the vague term ‘worship’ 
“ in our version, from the ambiguity of which the English 
“reader is perplexed, and not made aware of a very 
important distinction.” But with all due deference, I 
am constrained to differ from you in this judgment. My 
conviction is that to render oéCowas by “adore,” would 
unwarrantably restrict its import, and that the term 
‘worship,’ also, is too confined, rather than too general, 
to express the idea which this Greek term conveys. 
But, to evidence :— 

In the Septuagint translation of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament it occurs only five times. In every 
one of these cases it answers to the Hebrew 4‘, to 
“ fear;” and an examination of each instance will, I 
think, shew that the principle or habit of piety in ge- 
neral—that “FEAR of the Lord,” which is described 
as “the beginning of wisdom”—is its appropriate signi- 
fication. As the cases are so few I will introduce them, 
and thereby save you the trouble of reference. 

Joshua iv. 24. “That all the people of the earth 
may know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty; and 
that ye might rear the Lord your God for ever.” 
xxii. 25. “ For the Lord hath made Jordan a border 
between us and you, ye children of Reuben, and children 
of Gad; ye. have no part in the Lord; so shall your 
children make our children cease from FEARING the 
Lord.” Jobi. 9. “ Then Satan answered the Lord, and 
said, Doth Job rear God for nought” Isaiah xxix. 13. 
“ Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honour me, but have 
_ removed their heart far from me, and their rear toward 
me is taught by the precept of men.” Jonah i.9. “ And 
he said unto them, I am an Hebrew; and I rear the 
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Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made the sea and 
the dry land.” These are the only places in which it 
occurs inthe Greek version of the Old Testament. 

In the New Testament we have it ten times, as 
follow :—In Matthew xv. 9, and Mark vi. 7, “In vain 
do they worsuir me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” Here it seems to apply to the con- 
duct of the Pharisees, in inculeating their traditions 
under the pretext that they were divine observances. 
Taken as a quotation from Isaiah xxix. 18, before tran- 
scribed, according to the English version of the Hebrew, 
and read, “their FEAR towards me is taught by the 
precept of men”—the “fear” intended is not “ worship,” 
properly so called, but the rules of a religious profession, 
and particularly such ceremonial purifications “as the 
washing of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” 
The remaining instances of o#Cowor are in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Chap. xiii. 43, “ many of the Jews and 
RELIGIOUS proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas,” 
and 50, “the Jews stirred up the DEvouT and honour- 
able women.” Chap. xvii. 4, “some of them believed, 
and consorted with Paul and Silas; and of the pevour 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a 
few.” I more than doubt whether we should improve 
the translation in either sense or sound, by reading, in- 
stead of our present version, “ adoring proselytes,” 
“adoring and honourable women,” and, “adoring 
Greeks.” In each of these cases the word evidently 
alludes to general character, and answers to piously 
disposed. Such also is the meaning conveyed in chap. 
xvi. 14, “ Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thy- 
atira, which worsuiereD God.” The woman is de- 
scribed by her occupation, by her usual place of abode, — 
and by her religious character or profession. As to the 
last particular—unlike the idolaters among whom she 
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dwelt—she “worshipped God,” or, in the Septuagint 
meaning of the same Greek word, she FEARED God. 
The same remarks apply to the term in chap. xviil. 7, 
“ And he departed thence, and entered into a certain 
man’s house, named Justus, one that WorRsHIPPED God, 
whose house joined hard unto the synagogue.” In 
verse 13 of the same chapter, “ This fellow persuadeth 
men to worsHIP God contrary to the law,” it intends 
religious practices in general; the substance of the 
charge being that he asserted the non-obligation of the 
~ Mosaic ritual upon those who were converted from Gen- 
tilism to the faith of Jehovah. In chap. xix. 27; the 
‘silversmiths of Ephesus are introduced saying, “So that 
not only this our craft is in danger to be set at nought, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana, 
should be despised, and her magnificence should be de- 
stroyed, whom all Asia and the world worsHipreru.” 
Surely the word here means the general principle and 
habit of devout regard. If a new translation must be 
had, probably instead of “worshippeth,” we should read 
“holds in veneration.” 

Having noticed all the places in which céCojc is found 
in the Sacred Writings, permit me to name a fact re- 
garding it, which perhaps has not occurred to yourself, 
but which I think all reflecting persons will instantly 
perceive to be important to our present argument. It 
is—that the term is not once employed by the Holy 
Spirit im application to Christian piety, worship, or 
persons. It is used in the LXX. in regard to the cha- 
racter of Job and Jonah, and religion as inculcated under 
the Old Testament ; it is used in the Gospels to express 
the will-worship of the Pharisees ; it is used in the Acts 
of the Apostles by the historian to describe what per- 
sons were before they embraced the Gospel—by the 
infuriated Jews in their account of Paul’s preaching— 
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and by the silver-smiths of Ephesus im eulogising their 
goddess. But in no instance whatever is it introduced 
by our Lord, or his Apostles, or his Evangelists, or any 
other of his servants, to signify the honour due to the 
Father or himself under the evangelical economy. 


5. AATPEYQ. 


As with of€ou«:, so also, I think, on fairly looking at 
rareebw we shall see no sufficient reason to desire a 
change in our gerierally received English version. 

You state that it “implies divine honours or religious 
“ veneration, more particularly as expressed in religious 
“ ordinances and institutions.” What youmean must be 
that such is the application of it as used by the writers 
of the New Testament. The word signifies to serve, 
and nearly corresponds with dovAsiw, the difference be- 
tween them being that the former intends serving for 
wages, while the latter alludes to the work of bond- 
servants who were the property of their masters. Tada, 
in his AeSixov EAAguixov, says, Aureeia, ex micdy dovrsio, and 
Aurgebu, és 100% dovAebo. Wetstein in his note on Matt. 
iv. 10, remarks that soldiers who served for wages are 
said Aurgeve, and that “the Greeks would not use ‘that 
word when they spoke of the worship of God, lest re- 
ligion should be thought mercenary and mean.” As he 
adds, however, the LXX. use it in regard to God and 
his worship. But even with them, though applied to 
matters connected with worship and employed to signify 
the observance of divine institutions, the authors of that 
translation have given ample proof that they did not 
look upon the verb itself as meaning to “ worship” in 
the common acceptation of the word. We find the word 
in Deuteronomy xxviii. 47, 48, “ Because thou sERVEDST 
not the Lord thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness 
of heart, for the abundance of all things; therefore shalt 
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thou SERVE thine enemies, which the Lord shall send 
against thee, in hunger, and in thirst,” &c. The state 
and occupation referred to are evidently those of servi- 
tude. The same general idea also attaches to the word 
as it occurs several times in Joshua xxiv. It is used in 
the Septuagint nearly seventy times, as answering to 
say, the Hebrew verb to “serve.” AovAsiw is em- 
ployed in the same way; and if because we read Aurgevew 
7H nugiw and Aurgedew rors beoig raw edvev, we are to con- 
clude that Aurgedew signifies only to “worship,” we may 
also infer that dovAcdbey signifies only “to worship, be- 
cause we read, “If ye do return unto the Lord with 
all your hearts, then put away the strange gods and 
Ashtaroth from among you, and prepare your hearts 
unto the Lord and serve (dovAgvoure) him only; and 
he will deliver you out of the hand of the Philistines. 
Then the children of Israel did put away Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, and sERveD (édolAcvowy) the Lord only.” 
1 Sam. vii. 3, 4. AovAciw is used for Aurgevw in other 
places of the LXX. as 1 Kings xvi. 31, and xxii. 54. 
It deserves to be remarked that the adjective Aurgeurés 
is used in Leviticus xxiii. 7, 8, 21, 35, 36, and in many 
other places, in the sense of “ servile,” in describing the 
kind of work which the Israelites were entirely to 
abstain from on their religious festivals. 

With the writers in the New Testament Aurgedw has 
an equally extensive meaning. Take as proof the 
- first instance you mention, Luke i. 74, “ That he would 
grant unto us, that we, being delivered out of the hand 
of our enemies, might serve him without fear, (verse 
75) in holiness and righteousness before him, all the 
days of our life’—where it evidently refers to the 
whole of the submission which the people of God should 
render to his authority. It has the same comprehensive 
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worship,” a word of too limited import as now under- 
stood. Also xxvi. 7; xxvii. 23; Romans i. 9; 2 Tim. 
i.33; Hebrews ix. 14; xii. 28; Rev. vii. 15; xxii. 3; 
and I think im other places. The noun Aurgeia is used 
for “service” as implying “obedience,” im John xvi. 2. 
It is likewise applied to the whole code of religious or- 
dinanees prescribed to the Israelites, Romans ix. 4, Also 
to the ritual of that economy; Hebrews ix. I, 6. Of 
course where the verb Aargedw is introduced in a con- 
nexion that shews this to be its reference, it means 
fulfilling those institutions. The signification of the 
word, however, is not “to woRsHIP,” in our confined 
acceptation of that term. Its proper meaning is far more 
extensive. Tholuck on the expression  Aargedw in 
Rom. i. 9, says that Aurgedw in the LXX. “denotes 
every performance by which a man thinks to please God, 
whether it be an observance of religious worship, or ap 
action of any other kind done for God’s sake.” And he 
quotes Theodoret as stating, “There are many kinds of 
worship, Aargeia. He worships, who prays to God, and 
he who fasts, and he who studies the sacred Scriptures, 
and even he who discharges the duties of hospitality.” 
Although the term were not used to describe the honour 
due to the Saviour, we do what is equivalent to its im- 
port. To observe the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and to fulfil the office of a Christian mi- 
nister, is to “SERVE,” or, if you will, “ worsurp,” 
Christ in the sense which this word conveys. If I mis- 
take not, however, there is one passage in the sacred 
canon, where it is used to signify the homage rendered 
to Him, in a place and at a period worthy of special 
remark. , But the notice of that passage I shall for the 
present defer. 

It is proper that I should now transcribe the two pa-~ 
ragraphs with which you conclude your comments on the 
word in question. 
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“It may here be remarked that the exclusiveness of 
“ the appropriation of the religious worship indicated by 
“this verb is acknowledged, and even zealously main- 
“tained, by our Christian brethren of the. Roman Ca- 
* tholic communion. On this exclusive appropriation 
“they found a distinction between the adoration they 
“pay to the Supreme Deity and which they designate 
“ by this term Aargeia, and that subordinate veneration 
* which they pay to saints and angels, which they de- 
_ “nominate dovAca. This distinction ought to vindicate 

“them from the awful char ge of idolatry, so rashly, un- 
“becomingly and harshly brought against them by 
“« Athanasian worshippers—a railing accusation “which 
“ ought never to be uttered against sincere Christians 
“of any denomination. I presume that this distinction 
“is not generally known among Protestants. It is, 
“however, a very valuable and important recognition, 
* on the part of that great body of the Christian Church, 
“the Roman Catholic communion, of the meaning of 
* the term under consideration, as implying that supreme 
“ adoration of the one only living and true God, which 
“is so exclusive as to debar from all participation. 

<< T have stated that there is not asingle instance to 
* be found in the New Testament, in which the worship 
“included under this term was ever offered to the Sa- 
“viour. And I have farther to state, what is yet 
stronger, and, in my mind, perfectly conclusive on this 
“ subject, that we have our Lord’s positive injunctions to 
“confine this worship exclusively to the Supreme God. 
“See Matt. iv. 10, ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
“¢and Him only shalt thou serve. Him oniy shalt 
“ thow sERVE. The same strict command expressed in 
- the same words, is found in Luke iv. 8. In both cases 
“the word ‘serve’ is, in the original, the very term I 
“have been endeavouring to explain. Thus, whatever 
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* may be the religious honour, worship, respect, or ado- 
“ ration indicated by this verb, we find not only that it 
“was never paid to our Saviour, but we have his own 
“strict, positive, and explicit injunctions to confine it 
“exclusively to his heavenly Father.” 

From the former of these paragraphs one is tempted 
to think that—encouraged by the recollection of Pilate 
and Herod being made friends when Christ was to be 
crucified, though the Roman wished not his death—you 
made an eager and hopeful effort to unite the Roman 
Catholic Church in league with yourself to deprive the 
Redeemer of the glory that is his due. Iam not fond 
of railing at any man for his religious belief or any 
thing else, and it pains me to use the language which 
convictions of truth and justice compel me sometimes to 
adopt with regard to the opinions and practices of those 
about me. I have before now had a good deal of inter- 
course with respectable persons of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, both clergy and laity, and have always en- 
deavoured to conduct myself towards them with that 
respect and urbanity to which, as members of society, 
they were entitled. If, however, idolatry consist in pay- 
ing to what is not God the homage which belongs to 
the Deity alone, I must think that when adoration, 
prayer, and praise are paid to the mother of our Lord, 
to angels, and to saints, and to images and pictures of 
them—it is idolatry ;—just as before explained, J am 
an idolater myself in offering religious worship to Jesus 
Christ if he be not divine. My remarks on the text 
you urge as altogether conclusive with regard to the 
word rargedw, will apply to Roman Catholics equally as 
to yourself. 

You introduce the words “ Thou shalt worship the 
Lordthy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” as “our 
Lord’s own positive injunctions’ to confine the worship 
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indicated by Aurgeiw exclusively to the supreme God. 
This is not exactly the case. The words were used 
by our Saviour not as a positive injunction delivered by 
him to his followers, but as a quotation made by him 
from the Old Testament, in reply to the Tempter’s 
proposal, “all these things will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me”—“ if thou therefore wilt wor- 
ship me, all shall be thine.” I make not this remark to 
disparage the general doctrine of the quotation, but to 
prepare for a clearer exposition of what that doctrine is. 
' The quotation is understood to he made from Deut. 
vi. 13, or x. 20, neither of which passages, however, as 
they stand in our English version, agree, in words, 
with the quotation as made by our Lord; and especially 
do they differ from it in omitting the word “ oNLy,” on 
which you and the Roman Catholics lay so much stress. 
To vindicate the authors of that version it must be 
stated also that there is nothing in the Hebrew text of 
either of those passages, which they could have rendered 
by our English word “only.” The Septuagint transla- 
tion indeed has the word ov before Aurgedoeig in the 
former passage, but omits it in the second. Both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint of these passages differ from 
the quotation as recorded by the Evangelists Matthew 
and Luke. The two former have, as the first expression 
of the verses, “Thou shalt rear, LXX. gondjon, the 
Lord thy God;’—our Lord’s words are, “ It is written, 
Thou shalt worsHire gooxuvjoaug the Lord thy God.” 
I therefore am inclined to think that our Lord designed 
to give the substance of the doctrine taught in those and 
other passages, rather than the exact words of any par- 
ticular text. Still the inquiry will be pressed, “ What 
_“isthat doctrine? is it not that although the homage 
“intended by sgooxwéw should be offered to God, it may 
‘be offered to other objects also; while that intended by 
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“ Rargedw it restricted to Him alone ?” Without hesita- 
tion [answer, No. My persuasion is that the restriction 
extends to both—that reocxvvéw equally as Aurgedw, belongs 
to the Deity alone—the one signifying adoration, and 
the other obedience—the one contemplating its object 
as possessing divine perfections—the other viewing him 
possessing divine authority. My reason for applying 
the restriction equally to both is, that unless we do so 
the statement will not be an appropriate rejoinder to 
the Tempter’s proposal. The homage he required, and 
which: our Lord refused, was not that expressed by 
Aargevo but that expressed by meocxwéw. Now, if our 
Lord had met him with the statement he did in the 
sense which you attach to it, nothing could be more 
natural and complete than for the Devil instantly to re- 
ply, “I ask you not to serve Aurgevev, me; all I pro- 
“pose is that you should worship seooxvvéiv, me ;—the 
“ former, as you say, belongs to Jehovah alone; give that 
“then to him, and to none other; but the latter, which 
“is all I ask, you are at liberty to give to creatures ; 
“ sive it then to me; and thine shall be the kingdoms 
“ of the world and the glory of them.” For the answer 
of our Lord to have been worthy of him as a reasoner— 
for it to have silenced the Tempter as it did—it must 
have conveyed the idea that the homage intended by 
xeooxuve should be paid to no other than the Deity. 
Whether the construction of the sentence merely will 
connect “only” (jw) with both parts of it may be 
doubted. Itake it therefore rather to be the case that 
Aurgeiw being the more general term, as signifying all 
kind of service rendered to the Deity, includes rgosxuvew 
as meaning the very highest act or expression of it, namely, 
adoration. The vulgate reads, “ Dominum Deum tuum 
adorabis, et illi soli servies.” Indeed that version of the 
New Testament, with one exception, uniformly renders 
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apooxwvew by adoro, “adore ;” the exception is Matt. xviii. 
26, where zgooxuvéw is translated “orabat” he “ prayed” 
or “ besought.” Witha single exception, the same ver- 
sion renders Aurgedw by servio, or, deservio, “ serve,” or, 
being in attendance on another as his servant ;—the ex- 
ception is Hebrews x. 2, where rods Aurgevovras is trans- 
lated cultores, in our English version, “ worshippers.” 
The view now suggested of the precise difference be- 
tween the two words is, I think, countenanced, or rather 
required, by the reading of what Protestants call the se- 
cond commandment, Exodus xx. 4, 5; “ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that isin the water under the earth: thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them.” Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them, LXX. 
ou mpooxwhaels aurois oude wn) Aareevozis aurorg. Does not the 
very style of the prohibition imply that the second of its 
two portions carries its application to something beyond 
what the first regarded? Must we not take the former 
as forbidding the adoration of images, and the latter as 
forbidding the performance of any kind of religious ser- 
vice to their honour? If the one—ov <eooxuvjoes aurors, 
“ thou shalt not bow down to them”—had stood alone, it 
might have been understood as intending that images 
were not tobe adored, or honoured by having the highest 
expression of religious homage offered to them ; yet that 
other kinds of veneration might be given them. As it is 
however, ov spocxuvjoes aurois, “thou shalt not bow down 
to them,” being followed by oud: uj Aurgeboes durois, “nor 
serve them,” makes the prohibition universal—not only 
are we forbidden to adore them, we are also, by the same 
authority, required to abstain from honouring them with 
any form of religious honour whatsoever. ‘To “serve” 
an image with any religious yeneration, though it amount 
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not to adoration or bending the knee before it, and though 
the image be regarded only as “the LIKENESS of ANY 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the earth,”—is, we 
may say, almost totidem literis, idolatry—eidwrorareecia. 
And how those who receive the decrees of the Council of 
Trent upon the subject, reconcile them with the text of 
the Vulgate in this place, I cannot conceive. The Coun- 
cil states, that the “ images of Christ, of the Virgin, and 
of other saints are to be kept and retained in places of 
worship, and that due honour and veneration is to be 
given to them, not because it is believed that there is di- 
vinity in them, &c., but because the honour which is 
shewn to them is referred to the prototypes they represent, 
so as that by the images that are kissed and bowed down 
to, Christ is adored; and the saints, whose likeness they 
bear, are venerated. It afterwards adds, “Si quis au~' 
tem his decretis contraria docuerit, aut senserit: ana- 
thema sit”——“ If any man shall teach or think contrary to 
these decrees, let him be accursed.” Sessio XXV. The 
Vulgate, ordered to be received as infallible, is—“ Non 
facies tibi sculptile, neque omnem similitudinem que est 
in clo desuper, &e. Non adorabis ea, neque coles.” As 
to dovAsia, if it be any service or honour of a religious 
kind, it is included in the meaning of Aaurgeia. Nay, the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint translation, in 1 Sam. 
vii. 3, 4, already quoted, agree in restricting what is, in 
this view, signified by dovAzww, to Jehovah alone. And in 
the New Testament the meaning of Aaurgedw evidently 
attaches to dovAcdw, as it isused by our Saviour in his well 
known but seldom followed admonition, “ Ye cannot 
SERVE God and Mammon.” Matt. vi. 24. Also in Gala- 
tians iv. 8, “ Not knowing God, ye DID sERVICE to them 
which by nature are no gods.” 

Before penning these remarks upon the words Aaurgevo 
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and duvAedw, it did not occur to me to consult Suicer upon 
the word Aargeia, or I might have spared myself a little 
trouble of examination. The following statements I 
transcribe from him as presenting a complete digest of 
testimony upon the subject from Lexicographers and an- 
cient authors, together with the LXX. translators of the 
Old Testament and the inspired writers of the New. 

“ Hic non incommodé queritur, An distinctio Aurgeias 
et dovAeas qualem urgent Pontificii, dum volunt Aargefoy 
esse cultum soli Deo debitum, doyAciav vero cultum, quem 
fas sit religiosé tribuere creaturis, aliquo nitatur scrip- 
ture fundamento? Nos illud negamus; ratio evidentis- 
sima est, quia he voces sine discrimine usurpantur, et 
ejusdem sunt significationis, tam apud profanos autores et 
Grammaticos, quam apud Grecos V. Test. Interpretes, 
et N. Test. scriptores deorvevcroug. Agnoscit hoc Lauren- 
tius Valla ad. V. 10. Cap. IV. Matthei; Ludovicus Vi- 
ves in Augustinilib. X. de Civit. Dei, Cap. I. et alii. Vete- 
res Gloss: Aurgeiw, servio. Servio, dovAevw. Hesychius : 
Aargeven, OovAcvew. Item, Acusgevrdy, dovAsndy. Et, Aargedur, 
secu, dovrsvw. Tandem, Aurgeia, dovAsia. Suidas: Aurgéia, 
dovrsia ex} wicdg. Servitus mercedis caussé. Phavorinus : 
Aareevew, nuging ro OovAsve. Aargedev proprié est servire. 
Theophylactus illud ad Rom.i. 9. @ Aureedw, exponit per 
dovrAedw. LXX. interpretes per Aurgeiay non modd expri- 
munt cultum soli Deo debitum, verum etiam illum, qui 
tribuitur creaturis, ut Levit. xxi. 7, 8,21. Numer. xxviii. 
18. ubi opus servile, quod Lex faciendum vetat in sab- 
bato, vocatur geyov Aargeurdv. Et Deuteron. xxviii. 48. ha- 
betur, Aurgedous roig ey dears cov. Servies inimicis tuis : iidem 
voce dovAdas utuntur passim, cum agitur de Deo, et de 
eultu, qui soli Deo tribuitur, et 19” modd per dovacdven, 
modo per Aurgedew interpretantur. Idem ex N. T. patet: 
nam, Matth. vi. 24. Acts xx. 19. Rom. vi. 6. et xiv. 18. 


Ephes. vi. 7. Colos. in. 24. cultus qui Deo tribuitur, per 
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verbum dovAeve exprimitur: et Matth. iv. 10. Rom.1. 9. 
et alibi frequenter, idem cultus per verbum Aurgedew indi- 
catur. 

No case of the kind could be more clearly proved than 
that the supposed distinction between these two verbs, 
dovAeiw signifying to serve MAN, while Aurgedw means ex- 
clusively to worship Gop, is altogether without founda- 
tion. It is a distinction unwarranted by the language, 
and which never would have been thought of but for its 
convenience to serve a purpose. 


I shall now give a summary of the conclusions to which 
we are led by the foregoing examination of the several 
words on whose meaning and use in the Scriptures you 
profess to found your argument. 

Tizdw and AckéZw, the first and third terms in your list, 
we find to be of varied signification, the precise nature 
of which in every instance, must be determined by the 
course of thought in the place where they occur. In one 
case, John v. 23, the text of your Discourse, on refer- 
ring to the statements which precede and introduce it, 
there exists, to say the least, a strong presumption, if 
not even a positive certainty, that divine homage, strictly 
so called and in its fullest extent, is intended by riuaw as 
employed by our Saviour to express the honour due to 
himself ; and this presumption is rendered still stronger 
by the particle used to intimate the resemblance there is 
between the honour that is required to the Son, and that 
which is due to the Father. Still neither this word, nor 
AvgaCw, viewed apart from the context in which they oc- 
cur, is of sufficiently distinct and positive import to afford 
any thing decisive towards determining the present con- 
troversy. The remaining three verbs are of much more 
consequence. 

Tigorxuvéw is used in the LXX. translation of the Old 
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Testament about one hundred and eighty times as cor- 
responding in meaning with the Hebrew word which 
most commonly, and the Chaldee word which always, ex- 
presses the highest act of worship—adoration. It occurs 
sixty times in the Greek of the New Testament, and in 
every instance, reserving the cases in which its object is 
the Saviour, it signifies the homage that belongs to God 
alone. Our Lord, in withstanding the Tempter, quoted 
the Old Testament as forbidding the honour it intends 
being offered to any one but the Deity. No instance is 
found in the New Testament of that honour being ac- 
cepted by a worshipper of the true God. When it was 
about to be rendered to the apostle Peter, he instantly 
forbad it on the ground that he was “a man”—intimating 
that such homage ought to be rendered to no merely hu- 
man being, whatever were his office in the church, his 
divine commission, or his miraculous powers. When the 
apostle John was about to perform it to the angel through 
whose ministry he received the messages and visions of 
the Apocalypse, the angel at once and emphatically 
charged him not to do it, such homage being appropriate 
to God. 

=é€ou01 occurs only five times in the LXX., and in each 
case answers to the Hebrew word which means not any 
particular act of worship, but the general habit of piety. 
In the New Testament it is found ten times, and in each 
case has the same meaning as inthe LXX. But this 
verb is never, by inspiration, applied to Christians. 

Aargeiw signifies the performance of service. It occurs 
about. seventy times in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament as answering to the Hebrew word which 
means “ to serve.” We meet with it twenty times in the 
New Testament, where it uniformly expresses the same 
idea—indicating, according to the connexion in which it 
is found, the performance of divine commands in general, 
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or the observance of ceremonial institutions in particular. 
It corresponds in meaning with dovAeiw, but is commonly 
employed to signify religious service performed in obe- 
dience to a deity or in honour of him, while dovAevw ap- 
plies indiscriminately to the conduct of servants towards 
their masters among men and the submission which 
God’s servants render to him. 

Generally speaking Aargedw is “I serve” —ZeComou, “1 
venerate”—TIlgocxuvéw, “I do homage to”—the object of it 
as a Deity. The first implies a course of conduct ; the 
second, a habit of disposition; the third, an act of adora- 
tion. The disposition prompting to zeccxwéw, may be in- 
cluded in ozGowai; the outward act signifying reocxuvew, 
may be included in Aurgedw; but rgocxvvew itself combines 
the very highest emotion o¢Cowos can cherish, with the 
very highest act Aurgedw can perform. Indeed, it would 
perhaps place zgooxvvéw too low to speak of it as a species 
of Aureeiaz. The homage it imports must be the sponta- 
neous movement of a heart possessed with a deep sense 
of God's glorious awful majesty, constraining the person 
to testify it to the Deity himself inthe posture of lowliest 
reverence and entire devotion; while the word Aurgevw 
properly intends doimg something as required and pre- 
scribed by authority. The priests did what Aurgedw im- 
tends when they, day after day, performed their various 
duties, whatever those duties might be, as ministers of 


the sanctuary; Paul did it when constantly fulfilling the i 


obligations that devolved upon him as a Christian and an 
apostle ; and all true believers do it when they wait upon 
God, either in the ordinances of worship properly so 
ealled, or in going through the common engagements of 
life as service that he enjoins. Igcoxuvew intends what the 
people professedly had in view when they voluntarily came 
from different parts of Judea and the world to pay ho- 
mage to Jehovah; what a person who ignorantly had 
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entered a congregation of Christian worshippers, would 
do, when he inwardly recognised that God was there, and 
was properly affected by the sense of his greatness and his 
grace ; and what the four-and-twenty elders are described 
as doing when, favoured with the most magnificent dis- 
play of the Heavenly Majesty, they rose from their seats, 
“ fell down before him that sat on the throne, and wor- 
shipped him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast their 
crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power; for thou 
hast created all things, andfor thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” 

And Tuts word, Tgocxuvéw, is, as you say, “the very 
verb which is so frequently employed in the New Testa- 
ment to express the reverence and veneration paid to our 
blessed Lord.” Yes; it is the “ very verb” used to ex- 
press the homage which the Persian Magi, informed of 
the oracles that went before concerning him, came, under 
the conduct of the “star” they recognised as a heavenly 
guide, and rendered to him when newly born in Bethle- 
hem. What this “ very verb” expresses was the homage 
rendered te him by the Leper, saying, “ Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean’”—by the wretched de- 
moniac, saying, “ What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God ?”’—hby the ruler, who 
implored him to raise his dead child to life—by the ship- 
men, saying, when he had stilled the wind, “ Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God’—by the woman of Canaan, 
who pleaded with him for her daughter, saying, “ Lord, 
help me”—by the man that was born blind when he re- 
cognised in him that cured him, “the Son of God’—by 
the mother of Zebedee’s children, when she came asking 
honour in his kingdom for her sons: and what this “very 
verb” expresses was the homage paid to him by his disci- 
ples, on at least two occasions, between his resurrection 
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and his ascension ;—yet in no instance was this homage 
declined by him, nor the slightest hint given that pre- 
senting it to him was in any respect or degree improper. 
No sooner had the twelve ascertained that he had ascended 
from them into heaven, than they unitedly presented to 
him the homage this “very verb” expresses. And the 
homage which this “very verb” expresses, all celestial 
beings are to render to him, for, it is written, “ When he 
bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world, he saith, 
And let all the angels of God worship him.” 


On the whole, what shall we say ?—will it be denied 


that among the words you mention, that which, as used 
in the New Testament, indicates the highest worship 
ereatures can render to God, is zgooxvviw? I think, it 
cannot. Will it be denied, that the New Testament by 
its use of that word to describe the homage that was 
paid, and ought to be rendered, to the Saviour, teaches 
that he should be adored with the same adoration that we 
offer to the Father? I think, it cannot. But it is not 
for me to judge my neighbour. May he who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, shine into my 
heart and yours to impart and increase and establish 
there, the knowledge and influence of the truth in this 
momentous inquiry. 


Were I writing for the public only, I should think an 
apology due for the multifarious verbal criticisms and rea- 
sonings with which this Letter abounds. As, however, 
Iam addressing a gentleman anda scholar, who is by 
profession devoted to the study of the Sacred Writings, I 
flatter myself that, whatever weight he may attach to my 
statements, he will fully appreciate the style of argument 
they involve. I am encouraged in this persuasion by re- 
collecting that he has himself led the way in this line of 
investigation. Certainly had what I have advanced been 
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designed merely for his own perusal, it might have been 
compressed within much narrower limits; but I wished 
that every reader should have the evidence before him, 
whether he have or not access to the originals himself. 
The intelligent student of the Bible will at once concur 
in the remark of Tittman on the mode of investigation | 
have pursued. “ Some may call these needless subtleties, 
and think that no good comes of such nice discriminations ; 
but really it is often in such minute observations as these 
that the religious reverence of the interpreter for the sacred 
writings appears ; for he who once conceives that in ex- 
plaining the sacred books he may acquiesce in any lax 
inaccurate explanation, will speedily lay aside all venera- 
tion for them, and learn as speedily to engraft his own 
views, and even the most dark and ‘ill-founded notions 
upon the writings of the New Testament.’—Syn. vol. I. 


p: 63. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. U. 


LETTER III. 


Dus.in, 1838. 
Sir, 


The statements respecting idolatry made in my first 
letter, and the conclusions at which I arrived by the 
examinations detailed in the second, require that I 
should lay before you an outline of what I consider to 
be the view taught in the Scriptures respecting the Per- 
son of our blessed Lord. If he be, as you appear to 
think he is, nothing more than man; if indeed he be 
not, as to nature, divine; seeing it is a principle of 
Christianity that the worship due to God should be 
given to no other being than himself ; it follows that so 
to worship Christ, is anti-christian; and there must 
consequently be some flaw in the course of critical in- 
duction by which I ascertained, from words and texts 
which you urged against it, that he ought to be so 
adored. 


Let me, in the outset of my remarks on this part of 
the subject, premise that I consider the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be really Man. I mention this, not for the 
sake of proving that he is so for your conviction, be- 
cause it is not a point in dispute between us. I name it 
only, because [ am sometimes disposed to question whe- 
ther persons of your faith do think that we really be- 
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lieve it. Charge me not with pronouncing too severe a 
censure, when I say that it is worse than trifling under 
pretence of arguing; it is indirectly bearing false wit- 
ness against us before the public, and practising an 
imposition upon them; for disputants on your side to 
urge as they do against us, passage after passage from 
the Sacred Volume, affirming that Christ is man; as if 
we for a moment denied the fact, or even in the least 
doubted it. 

I believe, then, that the Saviour as a child (though 
miraculously formed) was born, nurtured, and trained ; 
grew in bodily stature, increased in development of in- 
tellect and in stores of knowledge, and was subject to 
his parents. As aman he hungered and thirsted, ate 
and drank, was fatigued and refreshed, rejoiced and 
grieved, conversed and sympathized with those about 
him, prayed to and praised God, endured pain of body 
and of mind, at length died, was raised from the dead 
and ascended to heaven, where he now is, having a hu- 
man nature transformed and made glorious, the pattern 
of what the nature of his people shall hereafter be when 
changed and made like it, “according to the working 
whereby he is able even. to subdue all things unto him- 
self.” Indeed, not only do we believe him to be a man, 
we consider it to have been necessary that he should be 
so, in order to accomplish the great purposes of his 
mission to earth. ‘“ When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” “ What 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin,” or “by a sacrifice for sin,” marginal 
reading, “condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
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not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” Gal. iy. 4, 5; 
Rom. viii. 3, 4. 

But though you and I believe, in common, that our 
Saviour was really a man, we perhaps disagree with 
regard to the origin and moral state of his manhood. I 
think it was miraculously formed; and that by being so 
produced, it was exempt from every taint of degeneracy, 
and continued from first to last absolutely free from sin. 
What are your own opinions upon these points I am not 
aware. Humanitarians deny the former, and to render 
their denial consistent with a profession of faith in Holy 
Writ, reject from the sacred canon several portions of 
inspired Scripture. With regard to the second topic, I 
hope you have not gone the lengths of Mr. Belsham, the 
Goliath of modern Unitarianism in England. That 
gentleman stated, “ The Unitarian doctrine is, that 
“ Jesus of Nazareth was a man constituted in all re- 
“spects like other men, subject to the same infirmities, 
“the saine ignorance, prejudices, and frailties.”—« The 
“moral character of Christ, through the whole course 
“of his public ministry, as recorded by the Evangelists, 
‘is pure and unimpeachable in every particular. Whe- 
“ther this perfection of character in public life, com- 
“‘ bined with the general declaration of his freedom from 
‘<sin, establish, or were intended to establish, the fact, 
“that Jesus, through the whole course of his private 
“life, was completely exempt from all the errors and 
“failings of human nature, is a question of no great 
“intrinsic moment, and-concerning which we have no 
“sufficient data to lead to a satisfactory conclusion.” I 


acknowledge that while transcribing these extracts from — 


“A Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning 
the Person of Christ,” I have involuntarily exclaimed, 
“my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” And is this 
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the Christ that Unitarianism preaches ? is this the Christ 
that Unitarianism exhibits and extols as in his character 
the very image of God and the pattern of all piety and 
virtue? Happily for us and for the world we have full 
warrant for regarding this as merely “an ideal notion” 
of the Saviour. It may be the figment of an imagina- 
tion wanting an object essentially diverse from the Christ 
of the Gospel, to which it might profanely give his name; 
but it is not He of whom inspiration declares that “he 
_ knew nosin,” that “he was holy, harmless, undefiled,” that 


? it is not He whose immaculate sanc- 


“in him is no sin; 
tity the very demons recognised when deprecating the 
exercise of his power to cast them out, they confessed, 
“ We know thee who thou art, the Hoy Ons of God.” 

The advocates on your side, by the habit of quoting 
texts declaratory of our Lord’s humanity, seem to take 
it for granted that proving him to have been a man, 
proves also that no other nature than the human was 
combined with it in his person. This is just as rational 
as if I were myself to believe, and wished to convince 
others, that because man has an organization consisting 
of bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, functions of di- 
gestion, &c. corresponding with those of the lowest ani- 
mals, since they have. no higher nature rendering them 
capable of accountability, moral goodness, and the know- 
ledge of the Creator, therefore man has no such nature. 
Who will say, that he who could combine with an animal 
structure, in kind no better than that of a brute, an 
intellect gigantic as that of Bacon and a devotion sub- 
lime as that of the apostle Paul, could not make other 
combinations equally if not more surprising? Who will 
say that he could not unite an angelic nature with a hu- 
man, so that they should form one person? Who will 
say that He could not, if he pleased, vouchsafe to con- 
nect Himse.F with manhood in such a way as, without 
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impairing His own absolute excellence, or altering the 
manhood, they should conjointly form one being ? 

If, truly, a transubstantiation were the thing in ques- 
tion, as that the divine nature should cease to be divine 
and become in substance human, or that the human 
should cease to be human and become in substance di- 
vine, we should be both competent and warranted to 
judge of its possibility ; and we might confidently pro- 
nounce that it could not be, inasmuch as it implies that 
the Deity is a mutable essence, and that God is an exist- 
ence that may be made. Especially are we able to decide 
upon the change asserted by the Church of Rome to be 
effected in the Eucharistic elements, by sacerdotal con- 
secration. It is affirmed that the bread and the wine 
become verily and indeed as to substance, the body and 
blood of Christ, although the species and accidents of 
bread and wine remain unaltered. Now it involves no 
unbecoming assumption on our. part to say that sucha 
change does not take place, and cannot be made even by 
divine power. The substances in question are of a na- 
ture that can be examined by our senses, as by tasting, 
smelling, feeling, observation of their appearances, and 
the result of chemical and anatomical analysis to which 
we can subject them. For a substance to be changed 
and all its species, accidents, or appearances, to remain, 
is impossible. If it were not so we could have no as- 
surance that what was called bread or wine was such, 
or ever had been such. When we thought we were 
taking wholesome food, we might be swallowing a deadly 
poison. In like manner, if it were said that the substance 
of a man had been changed into the substance of God, 
and by the use of our senses we found that the species, 
accidents, or appearances of the man yet remained, we 
could with certainty pronounce that the change had not 
taken place, but that the man remained really a man 
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still ; 4s our Saviour, when his disciples on seeing lim 
“ were terrified and aftrighted, supposing that they had 
seen a spirit,” required them to satisfy themselves that 
they were mistaken, by bringing the matter to a legiti- 
mate test, “handle me and see, for a Spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.” But the subject 
before us is of quite a different character. What is be- 
lieved on the one side and denied on the other, is, that 
in one being there -was a higher nature and a lower na- 
-ture united ; each still retaining unaltered its own sub- 
stance and properties. 

Now before he can reasonably declare that such a 
union is impossible, a person must clearly understand the 
precise form and circumstance of the union, so as to per- 
ceive that it is such a union as cannot be; and we make 
no professions of giving that explanation, more than we 
pretend to define the precise mode of the connexion be- 
tween will and matter in ourselves. Or the person must 
know all combinations possible among substances, and 
not finding any union of two intelligent natures in one 
being among‘ them, therefore reject this as what cannot 
be. Or the person must have explored all the resources 
of divine wisdom and ability, and, with his eye thus filled 
with light, looking at the union mentioned, see it to be 
what infinite skill cannot plan nor omnipotence effect: 
But where, or who is he of the children of earth that 
will rise up and claim as his own the intelligence which 
either of these implies? where, or who is he that has 
scanned all existing combinations of differing substances 
in all their innermost links of affinity ? that has not only 
pried into all such arcana that exist in the compass of 
our own sphere, but has also traversed immensity, and 
observed all that are within its range? that has scaled 
the loftiest height of Deity, and at the same time been 
present wherever Deity is, knowing all things that are, 
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and all things that can be, as they are known to Deity ? 
Let him at once stand forth, and, whether he succeed or 
fail in proving his claim to have or to be what he pre- 
tends, the result is alike propitious to our plea—if he 
succeed, he is himself an instance of the possibility which 
he denies—and if he fail, what becomes of his arrogant 
and impious boast ? 


Advancing a step further in my explanation, I observe 
that, while I believe the Lord Jesus Christ to be really 
man, I think the Scriptures teach us that his humanity 
was the incarnation of a pre-existing Agent of exalted 
dignity. Atthis point I apprehend, if we both adhere 
to what we have heretofore professed and taught, we 
shall begin to diverge from each other, and shall hence- 
forth become more widely separated in proportion as we 
proceed on our course. Permit me, however, to request 
that you will favour me with your attention to a few of 
what I consider proofs of the position. 


I. In Johni. 1—3, 10, 14, we read, “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God; the same was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made. He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

We cannot, I think, fairly question that the subsistence 
here called “the Word,” or, adopting the Greek term, 
“the Logos,” is an intelligent agent. Some indeed 
have proposed to consider that it is an attribute of 
God, the divine wisdom, that is here spoken of under a 
figure. But surely the whole is a simple, straightfor- 
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ward narrative of facts; and if there be no real living 
Agent answering to the title “THE worD,” we may with 
equal reason regard “THE LIGHT” as a name without a 
substance, and consider the “man sent from God whose 
name was JOHN,” as a mere non-entity. It is said of 
“the Word,” styled also “the Light, “He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not; but as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them which believe on his name.” 
Moreover, “the world was made by him,” “all things 
were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” I insist not now upon the rank 
of the Agent spoken of, but contend only that rr 1s 
a living personal Agent of whom the Evangelist speaks. 
I do not assert that, when we read, “ In the beginning 
was the Word,” and, “the same was in the beginning 
with God,” we are to understand the phrase “In THE 
BEGINNING” as necessarily meaning “from eternity ;” 
but it must mean a period prior to the event-mentioned 
in the 14th verse, “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us;” and it is equally plain that the event in- 
tended by “the Word was made flesh” is the birth of 
Christ ; nor can intelligent candour, I think, doubt that, 
when that event took place, the agent called “the Word” 
changed his state of abode; He who previously had 
been “with God,” came in human nature to sojourn 
toxnuwce among men, as the Shekinah, or symbol of the Di- 
vine presence, did in the tabernacle, among the Israelites. 


II. Chap.i. 15; “John bare witness of him” namely, 
“the Word made flesh,” and cried, saying, This was he 
of whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred 
- before me, for he was before me;” verses 29, 30; “ The 
_ next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
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the world, This is he of whom I said, After me cometh 
a man which is preferred before me, for he was before 
me.” In both these texts the Baptist declares of the 
Saviour, “coming after me, he is preferred before me, 
for HE WAS BEFORE ME.” The Greek reads, cumzocdév 
[Lou yeyovev; Ors aeairbs juod jv, who ‘* was before me, for 
he was prior to me,” or “ superior to me,” there being 
a degree of ambiguity in wearés; it signifies either first 
in order of time, or first in order of rank. Whichever 
way we take the second of the two clauses, whether we 
take it as reasserting the sentiment of the former, or as 
affirming an additional idea, both of them expressly de- 
clare that, although Jesus came “after” John, as the 
monarch comes after the herald sent to announce his 
approach, yet Jesus really existed “before” John. But 
he was not born before him. He must then have ex- 
isted before his birth; a fact which can be explained 
only on the supposition that our Saviour’s person com- 
bines with the human nature, another which was before 


John was born. 


III. Again, chap. iii. 15; “ No man hath ascended up 
to heaven, but HE THAT CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN; 
even the Son of Man who is in heaven:” verse 31; 
«“ He THAT COMETH FROM ABOVE is above all; he that 
is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth ; 
HE THAT COMETH FROM HEAVEN is above all:” chap. 
vi. 32, 33; “ Verily, verily, Isay unto you, Moses gave 
you not that bread FROM HEAVEN, but my Father giveth 
you the true bread FROM HEAVEN; for the bread of 
God is HE WHICH COMETH DOWN FROM HEAVEN, and 
giveth life unto the world :” verse 38, “I came DowN 
FROM HEAVEN, not. to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me: verses 41, 42; “The Jews then 
murmured at him because he said, I am the bread which 
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CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN: and they said, is not this 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know? how is it then that he saith, I cAME DOWN 
FROM HEAVEN?” Verses 50, 51; “ This is the bread 
which COMETH DOWN FROM HEAVEN, that a man may 
eat thereof and not die: I am the living bread wuicu 
CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN ;” verse 58; “ This is that 
bread WHICH CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN:”’ verses 61, 
62; “ When Jesus knew in himself that his disciples 
murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth this offend 
-you? What, and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascenp 
UP WHERE HE WAS BEFORE?” 

I class these passages together as all testifying that 
our Saviour dwelt in heaven before he appeared on 
earth. It perhaps will be urged that they mean no more 
than that his mission had a heavenly or divine origin, as 
in the text quoted by the Jews from Psalm Ixxviii. 24, 
in John vi. 31, “ Our fathers did eat manna in the de- 
sert; as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat.” But our Lord immediately rejoins that what 
was stated in that text was only a figurative representa- 
tion; whereas in him they had what was literally true, 
“ Verily, verily, I say. unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread FROM HEAVEN; but my Father giveth you 
the TRUE bread FROM HEAVEN; for the bread of God 
‘is he which COMETH DOWN FROM HEAVEN, and giveth 
life unto the world.” Besides, in the last of the pas- 
sages I have transcribed, verse 62, there is a plain inti- 
mation that in the place to which our Lord should 
literally go at his ascension, he literally had been previ- 
ously to his appearance in our world. Another mode 
resorted to for evading the argument these representa- 
tions afford for the doctrine of our Lord’s pre-existence, 
is, inventing the supposition that after his birth he was 


on one eccasion caught up to heaven, somewhat as 
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Paul was, recorded in 2 Cor. xii. 2—4; or, perhaps, 
that the expressions mean only his being admitted to 
very intimate access to God, when he received the mes- 
sages he was to deliver to mankind, as was the case 
with Moses on Mount Sinai, when he received the law, 
and of which it is said that “he saw God face to face.” 
But this is supposition only ; a mere conjecture made to 
avoid the force and point of testimony in favour of a 
fact which it is not convenient or not pleasant to admit ; 
for where in the whole Scripture, or, if you will, in the 
legends of ecclesiastical tradition, is there the remotest 
intimation that any such event occurred? Apart from 
this entire absence of proof, the language of the 
passages is obviously of too literal an import to be ex- 
plained by such a supposition were it to be allowed. 


IV. I next refer to statements that we meet with in 


John viii. 56—59. The Jews had boasted of their de- 
scent from Abraham. Our Lord had asserted his su- 
periority to that renowned patriarch, declaring, “ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it 
and was: glad.” To this they rejoined, “ Thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?” 
Shewing, as Dr. Priestly observes upon the passage, that 
they took him as affirming that he had himself been 
alive, when Abraham was upon earth,—that is, about 
two thousand years before. To their challenge, proposed 
with so much confidence, our Lord answered, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Berorr ABRAHAM was, I AM.” 

Was this reply likely to remove the impression they 
had received as to the speaker’s meaning? Did it re- 
‘move it? No sooner was it uttered than the people 
“took up stones to stone him,” evidently enraged, and 
probably thinking him guilty of blasphemy in so plainly 
and solemnly re-affiirming his priority of existence, and 
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thereby setting forth himself as.a super-human, or ra- 
ther, a Divine person. Were they in error when they 
put this construction upon his words? If so, where 
was his justice to himself, or to them, or to his commis- 
sion, that he left them in their mistake, without giving 
to them a hint of their being in the wrong? But look 
at the declaration itselfi—<« Brrorr ABRAHAM WAS, 
Iam.” Were not the Jews warranted in putting on it 
the construction they did What other meaning could 
they im fairness attach to it? and if his statement in 
the 56th verse was taken as implying that he had lived 
before Abraham, would not this, must not this, be taken 
as far more expressly and solemnly affirming it? Nay, 
can we reasonably think otherwise than that our Lord 
intended his words to be taken as they were understood ¢ 
I know that Socinians and Humanitarians cannot con- 
cede this. And excuse my remarking that I do not 
wonder at their having among them men of great shrewd- 
ness; for it requires no small amount of talent and in- 
genuity, to enable a man to give any thing like a plau-, 
sible interpretation to such a text as this, without admit- 
ting our Lord’s pre-existence. Socinus gave as his 
exposition, that the Messiah must be, that is, must come, 
before Abram can be Abrauam, that is, “the father of 
many nations.” This exposition, however, is not at pre- 
sent insisted upon as the true one, though it displays 
much cleverness. Our Lord’s declaration is said rather 
to signify priority in the divine decree, as if his words had 
been, “ Before Abraham existed, I was ordained of God 
to be the Saviour.” But I imagine all impartial persons 
will pronounce this second exposition to be as untenable 
as the other, and, in spite of professions to the contrary 
‘by those who espouse either, will think both to have 
been made for the words, and not to have been sug- 
gested by them. To believe that Christ, in speaking of 
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Abraham, intended actual existence, and then in the very 
same sentence, when speaking of himself, that he in-_ 
tended not actual existence but only prospective existence 
in the divine purpose, implicitly charges him with equivo- 
cation ; for surely it will not be said that yivowos means ac- 
tual existence, and sii existence only in the divine counsels. 
But if this explanation be allowed, then our Lord claims 
no more for himself, in point of superiority to Abraham, 
than every Christian can claim, for believers were all 
“chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world,” 
Eph. i. 4, and therefore must have been in the divine 
decree before Abraham was called or born. More than 
this, if “known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world,” Acts xv. 18, Abraham himself 
must also have existed in the divine decree, before he 
actually existed. If, again, we take both verbs as here 
meaning existence in the foreknowledge of God, so that 
our Lord intended to assert his priority to Abraham in 
the divine decree—a signification which where, as here, 
occurring by themselves they never have—what are we 
to understand by it? Such a meaning, considered per se, 
gives no superiority to Christ above the patriarch, for 
so far as we can judge, if judge at all we can of the 
priority of one thing to another in the divine counsels, 
may we not believe that Satan, and angels who fell with 
him, also had precedence of the patriarch in the same 
way? With regard to the expression, “I am” éya és, 
I may remark that there is no more appearance of an 
elipsis requiring to be supplied after it, than there is of 
one after “ Before Abraham was,” zeiv “ACgadm vyeveodas, 
Some are for rendering it “I was;” but though per- 
haps allowable, it savours of license ; and it is preferable 
to take it as employed by our Lord, to signify not only 
that he had been, but that he still continued to exist. 
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VY. Let us now pass on to chap. xvii. 5, of the same 
Gospel, where our Saviour prays, “ And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with THE GLORY 
WHICH I HAD WITH THEE BEFORE THE WORLD WAS.” 

You introduce this passage in your Discourse as an 
mstanee of d0o¢aZ being applied to our Lord’s ascension. 
The natural meaning of the passage appears to be, that 
the celestial glory which he attained by that event, had 
been previously possessed by him even “before the foun- 
dation of the world.” This, however, does not accord 
with the denial of his person including a nature that 
existed before his birth; therefore those who make that 
denial must give another explanation. Accordingly we 
are told that “the glory which I had with thee before 
the foundation of the world,’ means the glory which 
was allotted to him in the divine decrees. But what 
warrant have we for adopting this view rather than the 
natural and most obvious construction of the passage, 
when, had not consistency with a controverted hypothesis 
required it, no one ever would have thought of it? 
Besides it is doubtful whether a person, or thing, or 
event, is ever spoken of in the Scripture as being, or as 
being had, or as having occurred, when it has had no 
existence, nor been possessed, nor taken place, actually, 
that is, when it isas yet only inthe purpose of God. Texts 
have, indeed, been referred to as conveying that idea 
such as 2 Timothy i. 9, “ Who hath saved us and called 
us with an holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began ;” and 
Rey. xiii. 8, “ All that dwell upon the earth shall wor- 
ship him, whose names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
But in the former of these texts we do not read that the 
persons spoken of had God’s grace before the world 
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began, but that it was given to them then; and the idea 
which most naturally occurs on reading the passage, par- 
ticularly when we notice the word “purpose,” is that of 
“a devise,” or a grant made or arranged beforehand ; 
whereas our Lord mentions the glory he speaks of, not as 
merely having been given to him, but as having been 
possessed by him. éyov xed rod tiv xdomov eve, before the 
world was.” As to Revelations xiii. 8, all difficulty is re- 
moved when we connect “ from the foundation of the 
world,” not with “the Lamb slain,” but with “ whose 
names were not written,” which is universally, I believe, 
held to be the correct reading. Another consideration 
suggests itself with regard to our Lord’s words, namely, 
his using the same preposition when describing the glory 
he formerly possessed, and that which he was about to 
attain, “ glorify thou me, rage ccauré, WITH THINE OWN 
SELF, with the glory which Thad, raga oof, wiTH THEE, 
before the foundation of the world.” The very same pre 
position being used to define the possession now desired, 
and that formerly enjoyed, materially strengthens the 
presumption that the speaker intended the same kind of 
possession in both parts of the verse. Tagé oot here ap- 
pears to correspond with sede riy dev, in John i. I, 2. 


V. Leaving unnoticed several incidental expressions in 
the same gospel bearing upon the subject, I shall adduce, as 
another testimony, the words of the apostle Paul in 2 Co- 
rinthians viii. 9. “ For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 

This statement, as you are aware, was made for the 
purpose of inculcating Christian liberality, and of encou- 
raging to the exercise of it towards those who were in 
need. ‘The sacred writer had, in the preceding verses, 
informed the Corinthians “of the grace of God be- 
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stowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that ima 
great trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their libe- 
rality. For to their power, I bear record, yea, and be- 
yond their power, they were willing of themselves ; pray- 
ing us with much entreaty to receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the ministering to the saints.” 
Then applying this to the Corinthians, he. proceeds, 
“‘Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had begun 
_so he would also finish in you the same grace also. 
Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, and ut- 
terance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your 
love to us, see that ye abound in this grace also. I speak 
not by commandment, but by occasion of the forward- 
ness of others, and to prove the sincerity of your love. 
For ye know the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 
The connexion in which the statement occurs, as shewing 
the purpose for which it was made, warrants and even 
requires us to assume that it affords an impressive lesson 
of practical benevolence. The tenor of it indicates that 
there occurred in the history of our Lord, such a lesson, 
in his having voluntarily passed, when in a state of aftlu- 
ence, to.one of poverty, in order that he might enrich 
his people ; and the style of expression with which it be- 
gins, shews that the writer considered that the Corinthians 
were well acquainted with the fact of Christ having 
submitted to such a change of circumstances for the be- 
nefit of men. 

Now it will be in vain that we shall look for any tran- 
sition of the kind im our Saviour’s life if we, with the ge- 
nerality of modern Unitarians, consider him as having 
had no existence previous to his bemg born of the Vir- 
gin. In regard to what we may call his temporal condi- 
tion, he was poor at the very outset of his course on earth. 
A stable was the place where he was ushered into the world, 
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So humble were the circumstances of his parents that 
when the ceremony of his mother’s purification was to be 
performed, she brought the lowest offering which the law 
allowed on the occasion—“ a pair of turtle doves, or two 
young pigeons.” We have no account of his afterwards 
attaining wealth; on the contrary, he described his state 
in the memorable words, “ The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” It will not answer to apply the 
term “ rich” to miraculous powers, for though undoubt- 
edly he proved himself possessed of them in a degree far 
transcending any other person, yet he never laid them 
aside, but continued exercising them to the last. He was 
“rich” also in his acquaintance with the mysteries of 
God ; “ All things are delivered unto me of my Father 
and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Matt. xi. 27. But 
surely it will not be said, or thought of, that in this re- 
spect “he became poor,” as if when he imparted to his 
disciples some measures of his fulness of intelligence, 
his own mind became proportionably emptied of that 
knowledge. It is, I repeat it, utterly in vain that we look 
for, in our Saviour’s history, any transition, such as the 
apostle describes, from riches to poverty, if we limit our 
enquiry to the period of his sojourn upon earth. When 
he left the world there was, certainly, an amazing’ transi- 
tion, a transition too great for a merely human mind ta 
grasp. But that was a transition from poverty to riches ; 
from the footstool, to the throne; from the execrations of 
an infidel multitude, and the assaults of fiends, to the 
praise of perfected human spirits, and the homage of an- 
gelic hosts; from dying the death of a traitor slave, to 
the divine sovereignty of the universe. 

What then is to be done? One class of expositors 
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reply, “ The Saviour’s person includes a nature diverse 
“from the human, and which existed in heavenly glory 
“previously to its becoming connected with the human 
“at his birth.” And they adduce the texts. I have ad- 
vanced and others of similar import as proving their 
opinion to agree with fact as set forth to our belief in 
“the testimony of God.” Onthis hypothesis all is clear; 
and the apostle’s statement presents an example of sur- 
passing grandeur, and a motive of resistless power, bear- 
ing on his purpose. “ No ;”—-say another class of exposi- 
- tors, though a small one, “ we cannot admit the doctrine, 
“¢although if the fact were antecedently established, this 
“passage might indeed be admitted asa graceful allusion 
“<to it. We prefer going to the original, and there we 
“find, according to our judgment of the Greek, that his 
“being rich did not precede his poverty, but that he was 
“both rich and poor at the same time, for rAovets wy 
“means ‘being rich,’ and, errwysoe means ‘he was 


> and therefore we are under no necessity of 


“* poor ; 
“ conceding the dogma, of Christ’s pre-existence.” Let 
us examine this “ improved version” a little, as to its ac- 
curacy, and then as to its consistency. 

As to. its accuracy. ‘The most that can be said for it is 
that, so far as grammatical construction goes, it is allow- 
able. But many examples are met with in the New Tes 
tament of a present participle being connected with the. 
gorist sense of a verb, to imply a transition from the 
state which the participle expresses, to that which the 
verb describes ; states, the nature of which shews it to be 
impossible that they should exist together. For exam- 
ple; Rom. v. 10, exégol ores xarnrrcdynuey ri Odi, &e. 
‘when we were” or “ being” “ enemies, we were recon- 

_eiled to God by the death of his Son.” Ephes. ii. 5, drag 
jus vexpods Tos TuparTwWuacs cuvelworoinoe, “ when we 
were” or “us being” “dead in sins” he “hath quick- 
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ened together with Christ.” On these texts it is enough 
to observe that men could not be enemies to God and. re- 
conciled to him, dead in sins and quickened together with 
Christ, literally at the same time. In reply to the objec- 
tion that the verb wryévw does not properly signify to 
become poor, but, to be poor, several texts in the LXX. 
have been referred to where it is used in the former 
sense, particularly Psalm xxxiv. 10, where rAvdc1m srrw- 
y3vomy evidently. means “the rich have become poor.” 
Were we, however, to grant the utmost that Unita- 
rianism can claim on the score of grammatical construc- 
tion it would be that our Saviour continued rich after 
he had become poor ; the poverty must have. supervened 
while he was rich. For no one ever could pretend that 
erruyevoe tAovciog av, “he, being rich, became. poor,” 
means “he, being poor, became rich.” Yet. this must 
have been the case to make the meaning accord with the 
facts of our Saviour’s. history as viewed by persons. of 
Dr. Armstrong’s creed. Certainly, if he were merely, a 
human person, if he had no existence’ before he was born 
of Mary, poverty was his original condition. The cireum- 
stances of his parents when he was ushered into the 
world were, as we have noticed, the lowest of the low. 
According to the opinions of Humanitarians it was not 
till avTER he had been born and brought up to manhood in 
poverty, that he became ricu in a Divine commission, in 
Divine revelations, andin Divine works. But the views 
which and many others have been led to adopt as taught 
in Scripture concerning the Redeemer, will entirely and 
throughout agree with the supposition of his having been 
originally rich, and that while he was rich he became 
poor, and that while he was poor, he continued to be 
rich, so that he was in one sense rich, and in another 
sense poor, at the same time. We believe him to have 
been originally rich in the glory and prerogatives of 
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Deity. We believe that while thus rich he became poor, 
in condescending to take on him the nature of man, and 
sojourn upon earth as man, exposed to want and suffering. 
We believe that he was both vich and poor at the same 
time; that he had the riches of self-sufficiency, and the 
poverty of entire dependence—the riches of supreme do- 
minion, and the poverty of lowly subjection—the riches 
of celestial ascription, and the poverty of infernal perse- 
cution—the riches of omniscience, and the poverty of 
_limited information—the riches of owning all things, the 
poverty of having nothing. Amazing combination of op- 
posite facts! yet so it must have been, ¢f it really was, 
as we believe, that Jesus Christ was God ann Man on 
earth. And I am not sure but that, notwithstanding what 
some have urged to the contrary, this is the correct inter- 
pretation of the apostle’s words. 

As to the consistency of the proposed change, we may 
look at it in connexion both with fact, and with the design 
of the statement. Certainly our Saviour could not be rich 
and poor in the same sense at the same time. Probably 
then we shall be told that “he was rich in miraculous 
power and his divine commission, yet was at the same 
time poor as to his temporal condition.” Well; this ac- 
cords with fact. But let us look at the bearing which the 
passage, so explained, has upon the design for which it 
was written. And, first, in what way did his. poverty, 
thus viewed, contribute to our being enriched? It was 
rather his riches, namely, his doctrine and miracles, that 
enriched us, by giving usa new and more full revelation 
of the divine will. ‘To make his statement correct ac- 
cording to this view, Paul should have written,“ Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, being poor, was 
made rich, that ye, through his riches, might be made 
rich.” Again; what of “grace” does this newexposition 
illustrate in the conduct of our Saviour? You perhaps 
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will say that “he practiced great self-denial in not using 
“his miraculous powers and divine commission for his 
“own benefit.” I doubt, however, if we can properly 
call this—self-denial ; for, on the theory you adopt, those 
riches of miracles and mission were given him for an 
especial purpose, and he would have been chargeable 
with a gross breach of fidelity, had he used them for his 
own aggrandizement. He was originally poor; and all 
these riches had been bestowed upon him; and what 
amazing display of virtue could it be for him not to per- 
vert and misapply those treasures to an end contrary to 
that for which they were vouchsafed? However, not 
further pressing that suggestion, the question still recurs, 
what was there of “GRACE” in that conduct ? what of 
benevolence to those in need? and what that could fur- 
nish an example and a motive of bountiful liberality 
which should direct and stimulate the Corinthians or 
others of his followers, to contribute freely of their pro- 
perty to supply the wants of their destitute brethren ? 
But I leave these difficulties to be obviated as best they 
may, if obviated they can be, and proceed to a paragraph 
analogous in its general import to the one now examined. 


VI. Itis, Philippians ii. 4—8, “ Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others. Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus; who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no 
reputation, and took on him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fa- 
shion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

It is on all hands admitted that there is a striking simi- 
larity between this passage and the one last commented 
upon, so that this may be taken as an illustration of the 
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other. They also agree in the general purpose for which 
they are introduced—the former being intended to en- 
force self-denying benevolence towards brethren in need, 
and the latter to inculeate generous care and condescen- 
sion towards those about us, even when the practice of it 
requires that we forego our rights, submit to privations 
and endure suffering. Allow me to remark here how im- 
mediately a correct understanding of these passages bears 
upon character, and with how little reason the discussion 
of the subject we are upon is objected to, as being merely 
speculative, and involving nothing that is important to 
practical godliness. 

It is difficult to.conceive how a person, on reading the 
verses now quoted, can doubt that they set forth the vo- 
luntary condescension of one who was in great eminence 
to a condition vastly inferior. Let me first present to 
you my view of the passage, and then compare that which 
is furnished by expositors on your side. 

1. “Being in the form of God.” The term for “being,” 
irdexov, “existing,” indicates. our Lord’s original state. 
The word rendered “¥FoRM,” 0g97, signifies the out- 
ward shape and aspect of an object; what observers see, 
and by which they judge concerning it. Besides here 
and in verse 7, it is found only once in the New Testa- 
ment ; Mark xvi. 12; “after that he appeared in another 

form untotwo of them, as they walked, and went into the 
country,” namely, to Emmaus, Luke xxiv. Had his per~ 
sonal appearance, &c., been what. it commonly was, they 
would instantly have identified him; but by an influence 
on their perceptions, he seemed to them as, one of whom 
they knew nothing, So soon, however, as that influence 
was removed, and they saw him in his own “FoRM,” they 
at once recognized him, In the LXX. the word occurs 
in Job iv. 16, Isa. xliy. 13, Dan, iy. 33, v. 6, 9, 10, vii. 28, 
and Wisd. xvii. 1 ; and if these places are examined, the 
meaning of the word will be found to be that given above. 
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Whitby and others think that the phrase “form of God” 
refers to the visible splendour in which the Deity some- 
times shewed himself under the Old Testament. But 
those appearances were commonly in a human form. If 
thinktoo that the “form” here intended is one of which 
the mind rather than the eye takes cognizance. “ 'Theform 
of a servant,” inthe 6th verse, evidently means the rank, 
capacity, or state, of a servant ; corresponding with which 
“the form of God” here must mean the rank, capacity, or 
state of God. The expression regards not so much what 
the Saviour was in jimself; as what he was in the view of 
others It implies Deity of nature, though it does not 
express it; because we cannot imagine him to have had 
an appearance without an answerable reality. The phrase 
agrees in meaning with “Image of the invisible God,” 
and some other expressions to be hereafter noticed. He 
appeared and acted as God to the universe. 

2 “Thought it not robbbery.to be equal with God.” 
In his primeval state of majesty and glory he looked not 
upon his “own things” alone, having his thoughts alto- 
gether occupied about himself, and studying only to 
maintain and aggrandize his dignity. No! from the 
throne he filled, ruling over all, he took notice of our 
fallen, guilty, helpless race, not in wrath but with favour. 

The word rendered “ EQUAL,” ‘ow, with God, is said by 
Schleusner to signify, 1. Equality in quantity, number 
and size.—2. Equal and like in nature—3. Agreement. 
As the word is found but seldom in the New Testament 
we may advert to each instance in which it occurs, Matt. 
xx. 12, “ Thou hast made them EQuaL to us,” alluding 
to the sameness of the wages given to all that laboured 
in the vineyard. Mark xiv. 56, “ Their witness AGREED 
not together,” rather, “their testimonies were not ALIKE,” 
59, “neither so did thetr witness AGREE together,” ra- 
ther, “their testimony was not aLike.” Luke vi. 34, 
«« Sinners also lend to sinners, to receive AS MUCH again.” 
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John v. 18, “The Jews sought the more to kill him, be- 
cause he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also 
that God was his Father, making himself rquax with 
God.” Acts xi. 17, “God gave them the xix gift as he 
did unto us.” Schleusner classes the two last instances 
with Philip. ii. 6, under the second meaning which he 
gives to the word, and he says duy corayudy jyjouro rd 
civos toe Oeq non rapinam duxit, Dei personam sustinere, 
seu equalem natura et majestate Deo esse, i. q. év 0207 
-— Qxod Urdexew ubi fou—positum est—pro accusativo masc. 
singularis foo. Conf. Alex. Job v. 14; x. 103; xv. 16.” 
The cases in the LXX. however, to which he refers, 
seem hardly to bear him out in his last remark. Taking 
those eases as our rule, we should read the phrase under 
consideration adverbially, “to be as God,” or, “to be 
LIkE God,” yet ina much fuller and higher sense than 
those English adverbs are commonly used to express. 
The only other place in which we find the word in the 
Christian Scriptures is Rev. xxi. 16, “ The length, and 
the breadth, and the height of it are Equa.” Take all 
the examples we have of its use, as now detailed, except- 
ing that in Philippians, and any person may perceive 
that it signifies strict sameness or equality. With regard 
to that excepted example, I think no reader can doubt 
that the same idea is conveyed by it under an adverbial 
form that is intended in the places where it stands as an 
adjective; so that Schleusner was so far correct in his 
exposition of the passage, whatever may be said of his 
taking the neuter plural for the masculine singular. Nor, 
I submit, can we doubt that the meaning of the words 
joo, 26) in Phil. ii. 6, is, as to substance, precisely that 
of foov—ra& Od in John v. 18, where it evidently signifies 
equality with God in the highest sense—a sense which 
implies, I do not say expresses, divinity of nature. On 
the whole I judge that being “equal with God” intends 
the same as being “in the form-of God.” 
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The other part also of this expression requires no- 
tice“ THOUGHT IT NOT ROBBERY to be equal with 
God.” Some who believe Christ to be divine, have taken 
the words as meaning that he did not consider the equa- 
lity with God which he possessed, as being any thing 
more than was justly his due—while some who deny his 
divinity have explained them as meaning that he ab- 
stained from endeavouring to acquire that which he had 
no right to. Neither of the ideas appears to have been, 
in the mind of the apostle; the second carries with 
it its own confutation. The word rendered “rob~ 
bery,” it is. agreed, means either what has been ac- 
quired as a prey or spoil, or the act of seizing on it as a 
prey or spoil. It appears to me that the word rendered 
“thought,” or “esteemed,” or “ counted,” fixes the former. 
of these two meanings to be its import here. The 
being equal with God, not the act of becoming so, is the 
subject of the estimate. The reckoning regards a dis- 
tinction always and originally possessed, not the act of 
acquiring that distinction. Still the question remains—. 
what is the meaning or point of his not accounting equa-. 
lity with God, robbery? ‘To which I answer that the 
words evidently describe the Saviour’s. opinion and dis- 
position with regard to his primeval glory. They are 
commonly understood as intimating that he did not 
eagerly and covetously desire it, delight in it, and de- 
termine to possess it, whatever others. might suffer in, 
consequence—but that he was willing to yield. and forego 
it for their sake. Schleusner gives this view of the ex- 
pression, “the formula dgrayuiv yydobuu. ri signifies ta 
use any thing greedily—resolutely. to possess and main- 
tain it,” &e. Dr. Pye Smith quotes Cameron, a “learned, 
judicious, and moderate interpreter,” as conceiving that 
“the phrase was derived from a custom of that age, that 
conquerors erected trophies of the spoils stripped or 
taken from their enemies; and that the clause might 
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with strict propriety be translated, he made not a triumph, 
or trophy, of his being equal with God ; that is, he did 
not ostentatiously shew it, he did not seem to glory and 
boast of it.” Whether we give or not to .the thought 
the precise shape which this author suggests, there is I 
think little reason for doubting that he has caught the 
apostle’s idea. The phrase ceruywiv nyéiolu ri may sig- 
nify to account a thing robbery as what was unjustly ace 
quired, or, to account a thing a prey as what should be 
_ firmly held, or, to account a thing a spoil, as what should 
be delighted in, displayed, and boasted of. Of these three 
allusions, the first associates the phrase with the notion of 
a thief, and is altogether inadmissible here. The second 
connects the phrase with the notion of a wild beast, re- 
taining a firm grasp of his hapless victim; refusing at 
all hazards to let it go. The third presents before us 
the image of a warrior proud in the fruits of his heroic 
achievements, dwelling in his mind upon them to feed 
his vanity, and making a shew of them in order to ag- 
grandize himself in the admiring reverential regard of 
those about him. Now I admit that tolerable consist- 
ency with the context is maintained if we take the phrase 
in the second meaning. The drift of the apostolic ex- 
hortation is that we should let the same mind, or disposi- 
tion, be in us which was also in the Saviour, “who being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery,” or “a prey,” 
or “a spoil” “to be equal with God,” or “the being equal 
with God.” It would make good sense to paraphrase the 
exhortation thus: “Pay attention to the well-being of 
others ; think as Christ thought ; feel’as Christ felt; who 
when he stood and lived on a parity with Deity, did not 
eagerly and stiffly maintain his high rank, but consented 
to descend from it and occupy a lower place, when by so 
doing he could profit mankind.” The third verse, how- 
ever, gives us to understand that humility rather than 
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generosity is the peculiar disposition inculeated, and it 
contains a very direct allusion to the idea conveyed in 
the third meaning of the phrase. “Let nothing be done 
through STRIFE or VAIN GLORY, but with LOWLINESS OF 
MIND, let each esteem other better than themselves.” 
' This is the very pith of the lesson taught in the 4th 
verse, “ Look not every man upon his own things ;” in 
other words, let not your attention and feelings be taken 
up solely about your own state and affairs; “but every 
one also upon the things of others,” their feelings and 
circumstances are to be considered too. May not the 
apostle have intended by the expression, “he did not acs 
count the circumstance of bemg equal with God a spoil,” 
that he did not feel towards it as if it were an acquired 
dignity, as persons are apt to be inflated when raised by 
their own efforts, from a low condition to a high one? 
but that it was his own originally and by right, and 
therefore he was not puffed up by it or disposed to boast 
and strive about it? But I stay not to discuss what an- 
swer should be given to this enquiry. 

3. So far from manifesting a vain-glorious disposition 
when being in the form of God and equal with God, we 
are told that he “made himself of no reputation ;” a 
statement which, as intimated by the wadrd, “but,” ex- 
plains and confirms the statement just noticed, “thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God.” By rendering 
the expression now before us as they have done, the 
translators of the authorized version appear to have un- 
derstood the statement “thought it not robbery,” &c., 
as intending that our Lord did not boast of his equality 
with God. The Greek word, as almost every one knows, 
literally means, “he emprieD himself.” It will at once 
be asked—“of wnat?” Some will not scruple to reply— 
“of the form of God”—“ of his equality with God.” But 
fam not quite sure whether inspiration warrants that 
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reply. There seems to be what is like “the form of 
God” referred to as possessed by him in his incarnate 
state—“the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld nis GLory, the glory as of THE ONLY BE- 
GOTTEN oF THE FaTuHER, full of grace andtruth.” And 
if I mistake not, it will appear in the course of our ar- 
gument—if indeed it has not been shewn already in the 
remarks on John yv. in the early part of my second letter— 
that our Lord while on earth was “equal with God.” 
The meaning of the expression evidently stands in con- 
- trast with what is before denied respecting him. Now if 
the words preceding mean that he did not make a boast 
or display of equality with God, these signify that he 
manifested himself in a lower state; that, instead of 
making himself great, he on the contrary made himself 
less than he had a right to on the score of his original 
standing. Instead of swelling out and shewing himself 
in his fullest: measure of majesty and power, he on the 
contrary reduced, compressed, and obscured, the display 
of what he truly was and had, so as to appear far below 
what was his inherent and appropriate condition. Thus, 
as I take it, “he emptied himself.” But the Apostle 
himself explains to us wherein and how this was. 

4. “ And took upon him,” rather “taking,” “the form 
of a servant.” Here we may observe that his state of 
subjection was assumed, not natural to him. But if he 
were a creature, though of the most exalted order 
that ever did or could exist, he would have been a ser- 
vant by the very law and circumstance of his creation. 
To be a servant of God in any station, and especially in 
one of importance in the church, is a high dignity. 
Witness the estimate the apostle formed of his office as a 
. dotA0g @cov; “ Unto me who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Now, 
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according to even your view, the office of Christ himself 
as the Father's servant was far superior to that of Paul. 
Consequently if he were a mere man, to have been made 
a servant in the capacity in which he was, included the 
bestowment of avery high distinction; whereas here, 
his taking the form of a servant is represented as a great 
lowering of himself. As before remarked, “the FoRM of 
a servant” means the capacity or station of a servant. 
As “the form of a servant” was a capacity or state 
assumed by our Lord, through his own condescension, 
and not his original condition, we perceive the unrea-~ 
sonableness of arguing from texts which speak of him as 
a servant, that he is originally an inferior to the Iather. 
Here then appears one particular in which “he emptied 
himself ;” though he was a sovereign Ruler he became a 
Servant. 

5. “ And was made,” rather, “being made,” “in the 
likeness of men.” This informs us of what class of ser- 
vants he became one; the human, not the angelic. Or 
perhaps the statement is intended to shew: how he took 
on him the form of a servant, namely, by “being made 
in the likeness of men.” This places before us the 
Incarnation, of which we read elsewhere, “ the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” “ Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who was made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh ;” “ when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law ;” “ forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the 
same ;” “ every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God: and every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
ef God.” These and similar texts shew clearly that 
our Saviour being in human nature was not his original 
state, but one that he assumed. “ Being made in the 
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LIKENESS of man;” there was one respect in which he 
materially differed from them. His humanity was real, 
but “he knew nosin.” It is to the time of his entrance 
upon our world in his capacity as a servant, that the pro- 
phecy in the xlth Psalm, quoted and reasoned on in 
Hebrews x. 4—10, applies, the appropriateness and 
beauty of which is hardly to be perceived, unless viewed 
in connexion with these statements in the Epistle to the 
Philippians—while, on the other hand, that points out the 
_ reasons and ends of what is here detailed. “It is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sin. Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou prepared:me; in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure; then said I, 
Lo, I come, (in the volume of the book it is written of 
me) to do thy will, O God. Above when he said, 
sacrifice and offering, and burnt-offering, and offering 
for sin, thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein 
(which are offered by the law); then said he, Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God, he taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the second. By the which will we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ, once for all.” 

6. “ Being found in fashion as aman.” Here is de- 
scribed the condition in which the Lord of glory so- 
journed on earth when he had been “ made in the likeness 
of men.” His outward state and habit corresponded with 
the nature he assumed, not with that which he had 
inherently. He might have shewed himself among men 
in the highest style of imposing magnificent display ; 
telling upon the senses of observers that he was a being 
_ of super-human dignity. But instead of this, combined 
with moral excellence so perfect that the most keen and 
constant observation never could detect a flaw in his 
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character, there was often little which, on looking at his 
person, or general style of circumstance and demeanour, 
would lead an ordinary observer to suppose that he was 
more than—shall I so express it ?—the Humanitarian 
imagines him only to have been; aman of great piety 
and virtue, honoured with an extraordinary commission 
from God, and in miraculous powers far excelling any 
inspired teacher who had preceded him in the minis- 
tration of religion to the world. He rather concealed 
than published who and what he truly was; as when, in 
the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, “he charged his disci- 
ples that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the 
Christ.” His manner of life in private, the way in which 
he performed his miracles, his mode of discoursing with 
the people, were all in keeping with a tendency to hide 
rather than to display his glory. As a Prophet and 
“ minister of the circumcision,” he generally appeared and 
acted as did Moses, his great type in that capacity, who 
veiled the brightness of his countenance when in con- 
verse with the people. Look at him, listen to him, when 
and where we may, we find him for the most part “in 
fashion as a man.” 

7. “ He humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” His course on earth 
was voluntarily one of submission to divine authority, 
declaring and attesting the doctrine he was charged to 
promulgate, fulfillmg the prescriptions of the law, re- 
maining faithful in principle and practice amidst the 
most trying assaults upon his constancy, and bearing, 
with unwavering fortitude and meekness, the severest 
privations, the intensest mental agony. The first Adam, 
who “was of the earth, earthy,” continued stedfast in 
obedience only for a little while; scarcely was he tested, 
and he failed. But the second Adam, who “is the 
Lord from heaven,” called to render obedience of every 
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kind, with every adverse agency brought to bear against 
him in fulfilling it, shrunk not from, sank not under, 
the heaviest demands that could be made on his self- 
denial, his integrity, his zeal, his forbearance, or his 
resignation. “ Kven THE DEATH OF THE Cross,” de- 
terred him not in his career. With all the infamy that 
attached it, as by the Romans allotted to the worst and 
vilest malefactors; and by the Jewish law declared ac- 
cursed of God; and with all the pain of such a mode of 
execution; he submitted to endure it. When doomed to 
it by the malice of his enemies under the false accusations 
of treason and blasphemy ; when he had to bear it as 
ordained for the salvation of rebels; when it came upon 
him attended by every circumstance of aggravation in the 
conduct of priests and people towards him; and, which 
was inexpressibly beyond other considerations, when it 
was associated with the withdrawal of all sensible mani- 
festation of the divine favour; he freely stooped to it 
and endured it. 

Review, now, this process of condescension as step by 
step gone through, from “being in the form of God” 
where it began, to “becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross,” where it ended, and say, not if 
ever there existed, but could imagination ever picture 
conduct, to compare with it, in benevolent regard to the 
things of others. Recollect that in its beginning and 
progress to its close, it was throughout most purely gra- 
tuitous; induced by no dictate of authority, no sugges- 
tion from another, no claim or even request in the per- 
sons it was designed to benefit. Recollect towards whom 
it was shewn ; beings immeasurably beneath himself, de- 
praved in disposition and rebels in practice, whose destiny 
_ as the just recompense of their iniquities was “the black- 
ness of darkness for ever.” Recollect the purpose it con- 
templated; the deliverance of those beings from the curse 
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as guilty, their reconciliation to God, renewing them to 
his moral image, and establishing them in the bliss of im- 
mortality. Can we wonder that we read of the love of 
Christ as passing knowledge ? can we wonder that this 
love is the great subject of Christian and angelic praise ? 


** This love transcends a seraph’s strain, 
His thought, to grasp it, strives in vain, 
Its height, its depth, its length around, 
No mind but thine, O God, hath found.” 


And this love is placed before us not only to be admired 
and rejoiced in, but to be taken as the model of our own. 

Such then is the view which, it appears to me, is the 
correct one of the passage I have endeavoured to explain. 
I shall now advert to the one which is supplied on the 
hypothesis that the Lord Jesus Christ is a merely human 
person, who had no existence prior to his being born of 
Mary. 7 

We have been told that the expression “ being in the 
form of God,” refers “ to his divinely delegated powers, 
“in the exercise of which, for the benefit of others, he 
“ manifested a disposition truly godlike ;” that he “thought 
it no robbery to be equal with God” means that he thought 
his similitude to God “was no prey or spoil, like the booty 
“ taken in war, a prize won and seized by his own right 
“ hand, but a gift or t7-ust committed to him by the giver 
“ of all;” that by his “ making himself of no reputation,” 
we are to understand that “ so far from making an osten- 
‘“‘ tatious display of his similitude to God, much less of 
“ claiming equality with Jehovah, he emptied or divested 
« himself, on numerous occasions, of the wse of the power 
«¢ which he possessed, and rejected the honours which 
«‘ were proposed to him, and which he might have justly 
« claimed and enjoyed;” that his “taking on him the form 
“of a servant,” was his “ humbling himself from th 
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* similitude of a God to the similitude of a slave—and in 
“ this station ministered unto his disciples, even unto the 
*< washing of their feet—being among them as one that 
“ serveth ;”? that his “being made in the likeness of 
men,” his “being found in fashion as a man,” and his 
“humbling himself and becoming obedient unto death, 
‘ even the death of the cross,” means his “ being in the 
“likeness of men, avégwrwv of common men—and being 
“ found, i.e. being, in fashion, or in external guise and 
- condition as an ordinary man, and ‘ with all the contin- 
“ gencies of human nature, for he was in all points tempted 
“ like as we are, yet without sin, he submitted to the most 
“ cruel and humiliating indignities, to be tried as a per- 
“ verter of the people, to be mocked, buffeted, scourged, 
“ spat upon, and finally he became obedient to the servile 
“ and ignominious death of the cross.” 

You will, no doubt, recognise this to be the view fur- 
nished to the public by your colleague, Dr. Drummond, 
“on the Trinity,” pp. 41—43. I introduce it as probably 
the exposition of the passage you would yourself give, and 
which is taught as the correct one in the congregation 
who heard your Discourse. — 

I will submit this exposition to the same trial as I did 
that furnished by Humanitarians of 2 Cor. vii. 9. I ob- 
ject to it, 

Ist. That it does not accord with the teat. 

For example ; the expression, he “thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” implies that he considered 
the distinction, whatever it was, signified by equality 
with God, to be properly his own ; the thought of its 
being a “trust” committed to him by a superior, and for 
the use of which he was accountable, is an addition alto- 
gether arbitrary and unnatural, one which no intelligent 
reader would take as intended by the writer. The notion 


that ‘ow ©, “equal with God,” intends merely miracu- 
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lous powers, falls far below the meaning of Greek phrase 
as illustrated by John v.18. What we render “the form 
of a SERVANT,” this exposition renders “the form of a 
SLAVE ;” with as much warrant and propriety as we 
should read the first verse of the epistle “Paul and Timo- 
theus the suaves of Jesus Christ,” or as we should 
change “ Behold my servant whom I have chosen,” 
Matt. xii. 18, into “Behold my stave whom I have 
chosen.” Again; to make “he was made in the likeness 
of men” signify our Lord’s being in a low condition, we 
are told that évlzm70s means “a common or ordinary man,” 
as distinguished from éy7jg, aman of elevated rank.” We 
know that the former term is common, that is, it intends 
a human person of whatever rank, or age, or sex ; while 
the second term more strictly intends a male who 1s of 
man’s estate, or, a husband. As illustrating which dis- 
tinction we have only to look at the first instance of the 
use of each in the New Testament; Matt. iv. 4, “ Man, 
cvdewnos, shall not live by bread alone ;” Matt. i. 16, “ Ja- 
cob begat Joseph the HUSBAND, avdga, of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus.” Surely Joseph, the carpenter, was not 
“a man of elevated rank,” and with equal certainty the 
rule of “ not living by bread alone,” does not apply exclu- 
sively to persons of low condition. As to how the other 
distinction will hold, any English reader may judge when 
informed that in Matt. xvii. 23, the phrase “a certain 
king,” is, according to the original, “a MAN, dlgwros, a 
king ;” and that in Acts ii. 22, in the expression “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, a MAN approved of God,” the term for “man” 
is dvi; so that if the criticism under consideration be 
well-founded, we ought to paraphrase in the one case, 
“the kingdom of heaven is like unto an ORDINARY MAN, 
a king ;” and in the other case, “ Jesus of Nazareth, a 
MAN OF ELEVATED RANK, approved of God.” Dr. Drum- 
mond refers to Schleusner, but neither under the 7th 
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meaning he gives to évjg, nor under the 10th meaning he 
gives to dvdowsog, do I find texts named which bear out the 
distinction in question. He places Phil. ii.7, under the first 
signification of the latter term, “hwmana natura pre- 
ditus, qui omnia ea habet, que hominis natura postulat,” 
&c. Are the specimens now before us fair examples of 
the criticism which occupies Unitarian pulpits to illus- 
trate the sacred writings ? 

2nd. The proposed exposition accords as little with 
the design of the writer, as it does with the language he 
employs. 

The apostle plainly intends to set forth the Lord Jesus 
Christ as a model of transcendent excellence. Now if 
“the form of God” means only delegated powers, such as 
a divine commission and ability to work miracles, Moses, 
Elijah, the apostles, and many others, possessed that high 
distinction as truly as did our Saviour. And if “ exer- 
cising those powers with a disposition truly godlike,” 
means exercising them in a becoming way, it is no more 
than the possessors of them generally did. So that when 
it is said our Redeemer was “in the form of God,” accord- 
ing to the exposition of Dr. D., no more is intended of 
- the master than may be affirmed of the servants also. If 
“not thinking it robbery to be equal with God,” means 
only that Jesus considered his powers as a trust com- 
mitted to him and not as his own by inherent or acquired 
right, it is not more than other possessors of like powers 
thought of what they had. If “ making himself of no re- 
putation” means only that he did not incessantly use his 
powers, it is no more than others did who were endowed 
in a similar way. If it include also that Christ was not 
forward to receive divine honours, quite as much or ra- 
ther more is true of Peter, who strictly forbad Cornelius 
to worship him, and of Paul and Barnabas who would 
not allow the people of Lystra to do them homage as 
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divinities ; whereas our Lord never hesitated to be ap- 
proached as one that was really aGod. If being “ made 
in the likeness of men” means only that he was a man of 
low condition, as distinguished from a man of high rank, 
the same was the case with numbers more. 

Again ; the object for which the apostle introduced the 
example of Christ in this connexion was to illustrate and 
impress self-denying condescension and humility. But 
throughout the view of the passage given in the exposi- 
tion quoted, I can trace little or nothing whatever of the- 
virtues in question, and indeed little or nothing at all of 
moral and religious worth: Surely it is very negative 
and low praise to say that when a man had been honoured 
with a divine commission and miraculous powers, he did 
notlook upon these things “as a prey, or spoil, like the 
booty taken in war, a prize won and seized by his own right 
hand, but as a gift or trust committed to him by the Giver 
of all” Would it not have betokened gross ignorance 
had he entertained any other opinion? Surely it is very 
low and negative praise, to say that he did not make an _ 
ostentatious display of his powers, or claim equality. with 
Jehovah on account of them, when to have done any such 
thing would have been impious and profane in the extreme. 
Surely it is saying very little in his favour to affirm that 
he did not exercise his powers when there was no oeca= 
sion to use them, and when it would have been a mani= 
fest breach of fidelity for him to have so used them. 
Surely it is afirming nothmg that shews aught of the 
particular forms of virtue inculcated, to say that he was a 
man of low circumstances when he never was in high 
estate ; or that he was in external guise and conditionas 
other men, and that he suffered many trials and even 
death itself in an ignominious and painful form, if he were 
really nothing more than a man. What multitudes of his 
people are there of whom the same might be declared ! 
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The standard of Christian excellence must be exceedingly 
low, when such conduct is deemed worthy of being so 
much extolled, and so prominently set forth to be uni- 
versally admired and imitated. 

Looking at the two expositions, I think the one last 
noticed will bear no comparison with the other in the sub- 
limity of the facts it includes ;in the beautiful accession 
of idea that is obtained at every step of the expression; 
in the intimate connexion and dependence observable be- 
tween part and part as we proceed; in the amount of 
‘moral worth and glorious grace, that invests the conauct 
it describes ; inthe impression which the example it pre- 
sents is adapted to make upon the spirit and practice of 
men; and in its accordance with the meaning of the in- 
spired text. And, taking the former exposition as the 
true one, not. a shadow of doubt, I think, can be enter- 
tained that, in our Lord’s person, the humanity is a nature 
not originally possessed by him, but assumed into connec - 
tion with another which had previously existed, and which 
was of great excellence and dignity. 


Omitting a notice of various texts, some of which 
have indeed been incidentally adverted to, indicating the 
humanity of our Lord to have been an assumed nature, I 
refer you to 

VI. 1 John i. 1—8, as declaring his pre-existence. 
“ That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of 
life: for the Life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal Life, which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us: that 
_ which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly our fel- 
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lowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” 

The whole style of expression shews the person here 
spoken of to be the same as is intended im the verses 
before quoted from the Gospel. There it is said of Him 
who is called THE Worp, “1n Him was LIFE, and THE 
LIFE was the light of men.” Here, he who in the close 
of the first verse is called “rae Worp or Lir®,” is, 
in the second verse called “THe Lirs.”’ That both 
these designations indicate a living personal agent, is 
shewn by the expressions used respecting him; he was 
not only seen with the eyes, closely examined, éleaodpucda, 
and handled with the hands, but he had also been 
“heard.” The entire description must apply to the Sa- 
viour. Now it is further stated that “the Life was MA- 
NIFESTED,” and that “that eternal Life was wITH THE 
FaTHER, and WAS MANIFESTED unto us.” Surely “the 
life” being manifested refers to the Saviour’s abode on 
earth, where he was “seen,” “looked upon,” “ handled,” 
and “heard,” by his apostles. But, previously to his 
being thus “manifested,” he was “ witH THE FATHER,” 
just as the Gospel declares of “the Word,” “the same 
was in the beginning witH Gop,” as describing his 
state before he “ was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


Before bringing this letter to a close, there are two 
points on which I venture to add a few illustrative re- 
marks ;—the meaning of the title “Word” as used to 
designate our Saviour’s pre-existent nature; and—the 
instances on record of his manifesting himself to men 
prior to the incarnation. 

I have said that it may be confidently left with the at- 
tentive and candid reader of the first fourteen verses of 
John’s Gospel, to decide whether the title im question 
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does not indicate a pre-existent living Agent. Nor do I 
think it difficult to understand why that title is applied 
to him. The name 6 ‘Iyootc, “Jesus,” was given to him 
as describing the work he accomplishes ; “thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” The name 6 Xgiorés, “THE CHRIST,” answering to 
“ue Messiau,” in Hebrew, means THE ANOINTED, and 
refers to his divine appointment to the offices he sustains. 
The name 6 Aéyos, “THE Worp” I think, intends an 
office. It refers to speech as the radical thought of its 
meaning. It occurs in the expression of astonishment 
which the people uttered when they witnessed the mi- 
racles of our Lord, Luke iv. 36, “ What a worpD, 6 Aéyos, 
is this! for with authority and power he commandeth 
the unclean spirits, and they obey him. Schleusner as- 
signs “ doctor,” “teacher,” as its meaning here, observing 
“‘abstracto posito pro concreto, ex usu loquendi Habreo- 
rum.” He classes 6 Aéyos as it occurs in Johni. 1, &e. 
under this meaning. Perhaps the term “srPEAKER” would 
be equaliy allowable and appropriate. Dr. Hales renders 
the phrase as it occurs in John i. 1, &c., “THe ORACLE.” 
Chron. Vol. II. 724. Rosenmuller (in loc.) quotes Epi- 
phanius as saying that Christ 1s called the Word, because 
he is the Interpreter of the Father’s counsels. Taylor, 
in his fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. IX., pro- 
poses to illustrate this title by alluding to an officer in 
oriental courts, who received and delivered the king’s 
commands; the king himself not being seen by the people, 
though he was so placed as to see them; and it is re- 
markable that this officer is called “ The Word of the 
king.” An officer of this kind he thinks is intended in. 
Genesis xli, 23. An “interpreter” in the usual sense 
of the word was not needed between the Hebrews and 
the Egyptians; they perfectly understood each: other’s 
language. The suggestion also fully explains why his 
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brethren did not know him, for it is natural to suppose 
that had they seen him, they would have recognized him 
before he made himself known to them. The same kind 
of functionary appears to be intended in Job xxxiji. 23. 
John, I think, describes our Saviour as sustaining this 
office, when he says, “ No man hath seen God at any 
time; the Only-Begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” ‘The view given at 
the commencement of the Apocalypse also accords with 
the suggestion; “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants things 
which must shortly come to pass ; and he sent and signi- 
fied it by his angel unto his servant John; who bare 
record,” &c. Dr. Pye Smith (Scrip. Test. I. 546, &c. 
Ed. 2nd), and others have shewn that the titles “THE 
Worp or THE Lorp,” or, simply, “ THE WORD” were 
commonly known and used among the Jews, that it is 
certain they applied them to a divine agent, and highly 
probable that they considered them as belonging to Him 
who was to be the Messiah. Philo in particular, a cele- 
brated Jewish author, who flourished about the time of 
our Saviour, and who wrote in Greek, often employs the 
title to designate an agent by whom he describes the 
world as‘made and governed, and who aets as a medium 
of ¢ommunication and operation between God and men. 
From the way in which the Evangelist introduces and 
uses it, he appears to have considered it as well known 
and generally intelligible to his readers. 

But, as ta the second point, have we any intimation in 
the Old Testament of the existence of such an agent? 
I think we have, and accompanied hy proof that that 
agent was of more than created dignity. From many 
instances I transcribe a few. 

Witness Ist. The appearance to Hagar recorded in Gen. 
xyi, 7—18, After reading the account, who can doubt 
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that the personage called “the angel of the Lorp,” or 
properly the “ Angel Jehovah,” was a divine agent, from 
both the style in which he speaks, and the manner in 
which she regarded him? 

Witness 2nd. when the Lorp appeared to Abraham 
in the plains of Mamre, and made known to him. the 
divine purposes regarding the birth of Isaac and the 
overthrow of Sodom. Gen. xviii. 

Witness 3rd. the “MAN” who wrestled with Jacob, 
whom the patriarch would ‘not let go without his bless- 
ing, who changed the patriarch’s name to Israel, and 
at whose departure “ Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel, saying, for I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.” Gen, xxxii. 24-30, Of this oc- 
currence in the patriarch’s life, Hosea, xii. 3, 4, declares, 
« By his strength he had power with God; yea he had 
power over the Angel and prevailed; he wept and made 
supplication unto him: he found him in Bethel, and 
there he spake with us: even the Lorp God of hosts 
the Lorp is his memorial.” 

Witness 4th. the Angel that appeared to Moses in 
the bush at the foot of Horeb, who, when Moses was 
about to examine why the bush burned and was not 
consumed, called, to him out of the bush, charging him, 
“Draw not nigh hither ; put off thy shoes from thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground,” 
who also proclaimed “ Iam the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” and as the effect 
of which manifestation we read that “Moses hid his 
face, for he was afraid to look upon God.” Exodus iii. 
2—6. Compare Acts vil. 30—33, 

Witness 5th, what occurred to Joshua on the plains 
of Jericho, “It came to pass when Joshua was by 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, be- 


hold there stood a Man over against him with his sword 
a 3 
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drawn in his hand; and Joshua went unto him, and said 
unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ? and 
he said, Nay; but as Captain of the host of the Lorp, am 
I now come: and Joshua fell on his face to the earth, 
and did worship, and said unto him, What saith my 
Lord unto his servant? and the Captain of the Lorn’s 
host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy: and Joshua 
did so;—and the Lorp said unto Joshua, See, I have 
given into thine hand Jericho, and the king thereof,” &c. 
Joshua v. 13—15; vi. 2. Comp. Ex. xxiii. 20, &c. 
Witness 6th, the case of the Angel that appeared to 
Manoah and his wife previously to the birth of Sampson 
recorded in Judges xiii. who shewed himself under a 
human form with a countenance exceeding terrible. 
When Manoah proposed to him to remain till he had 
made ready a kid for him, he replied, “Though thou 
detain me, I will not eat of thy bread, and if thou wilt 
offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer it unto the Lorp, 
for,” it follows, ‘“ Manoah knew not that it was an 
angel of the Lorn,” implying that the answer was framed 
to accord with Manoah’s ignorance as to who and what 
the personage was with whom he was conversing. When 
Manoah inquired as to his name, the answer was, 
“Wherefore askest thou thus after my name, seeing it 
is SECRET ?” or, as the margin renders it, “ Wonderful” 
‘Nod, the word that is employed to designate the Savi- 
our in Isaiah ix. 6, “his name shall be called WonprR- 
FuL Counsellor,” &¢c. When Manoah offered a sacrifice 
unto the Lorp, this mysterious personage “did won- 
drously,” ascending in the flame from the altar towards 
heaven, indicating his own acceptance of the sacrifice. 
The worshippers beholding it fell on their faces on the 
ground, at once awed .and alarmed by discovering the 
rank of their visitant; and Manoah said to his wife, 
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“ We shall surely die, because we have seen God; but 
his wife said unto him, If the Lorp were pleased to kill 
us, he would not have received a burnt-offering at our 
hands, neither would he have shewed us all these things, 
nor would as at this time have told us such things as 
these.” 

Passing by several examples to the same effect, and 
coming down tothe later periods of the Jewish Church. 
Witness 7th, the statement of Isaiah describing the ¢con- 
duct of Godin his dealings of mercy to the Israelites, © 
~ chap. xiii. 9. “In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and THE ANGEL OF HIs PRESENCE saved them.” 

Witness, in conclusion, the vision detailed in Zechariah 
ii.1,&ce. “Heshewed me Joshua the high priest, standing 
before the Angel of the Lorn, and Satan standing at his 
right hand to resist him ; and the Lorp said unto Satan, 
The Lorp rebuke thee, O Satan; even the Lorp that 
hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee; is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire? And Joshua was clothed in 
filthy garments, and stood before the angel. And he 
answered and spake to. those that stood before him, 
saying, Take away the filthy garments from him. And 
unto him he said, Behold, I have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 
raiment,” &c. Who was this “ Angel” but One oc. 
cupying the place and exercising the prerogatives of a 
Divine Judge ? 

The title “ Angel Jehovah,” introduced: in several of 
these passages, indicates a divine messenger, or Jehovah 
in the capacity of a Messenger. The title “Angel, or 
Messenger, of God’s presence” signifies that where HE 
was there was the presence of Derry. There is an 
obvious allusion to these titles in Malachiiti. 1, “ Behold, 
I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
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come to his temple, even the MESSENGER,” or ANGEL, 
“of the covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, He shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts.” There is no room for 
doubt that the Person whose advent is thus foretold, is 
the same with the Diyine Angel whose manifestations of 
himself are described in the above passages. 


In the course of this Letter, and especially in the con- 
cluding portions of it, I have gone somewhat further 
than I intended. My design was only to supply evi- 
dence of our Saviour’s pre-existence, whereas several 
of my expositions involve a declaration of his Deity, 
But the two facts are so interwoven in the sacred 
Writings, that it was almost impossible to exhibit tes- 
timony of the one which did not assert the other. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. Ue 


LETTER IV. 


Dusuin, 1838. 
Sir, 


My last Letter was chiefly taken up with proving that 
our Sayviour’s Person is the incarnation of an Agent pre- 
existing and superhuman. The present will shew more 
fully to what class of natures that Agent belonged. 


I. In the commencement of the Gospel by John, chap. i. 
he is called “the Word,” or, “the Logos ;” and it is 
affirmed of him that he “was in the beginning,” expres- 
sing at least that he existed prior to the event mentioned 
in the 14th verse, “the Word was made flesh,” a state- 
ment allowed by all to intend the birth of Christ. It is 
then declared that “the Word was with God,” indicating 
his place and manner of abode, before he came and dwelt 
among men, as it is recorded he did when he had been 
“ made flesh,” the pre-existing nature becoming so con- 
nected with a human nature as to constitute of them one 
person, each however retaining its appropriate and dis- 
tinctive properties, As a third particular, we are taught 
respecting him, “the Word was Gop,” informing us 
that the Agent whom it regards was, as to his nature, 
Divine. The 2nd verse asserts, “The same was in the 
beginning with God,” a statement expressing more than 
“in the beginning was the Word,” inasmuch as it sets 
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forth that his bemg “with God” was no acquired state 
but that which he always had possessed, and obviously 
points to an immeasurable past duration in which he had 
existed and occupied that place or mode of being. It is 
added in the 3rd verse, “all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made,” 
and in the 10th verse, “the world was made by him,” 
phraseology which, without ambiguity or restriction, in 
a style most distinct and emphatic, calls upon us to regard 
him as the Creator of the universe, so that nothing 
whatever exists which derives not its being from him. 
On the warrant, therefore, of this testimony, we might 
say to the Astronomer, the Chemist, the Anatomist, the 
Geologist, and men engaged in other ranges of natural 
science, “Carry your enquiries high, and deep, and 
wide, as you can; trace out all the indications of wis- 
dom and power, goodness and majesty, that offer.them- 
selves to your attention wherever you direct your eye; 
bring your accumulations to the feet of Jesus and conse- 
crate them to exalt the conceptions that ought to be en- 
tertained of His perfections who ‘came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

But some meaning must be put upon all these inspired 
statements different from what they at first suggest, and 
naturally suggest, whether they are read in our English 
translation or in the Greek original; otherwise Unita- 
rianism could not venture to call itself Christianity. To 
evade the force of “the Word was God,” it was pro- 
posed by achampion of the system named, to alter Osic, 
into @¢o¥, (though there is not a shade of authority for 
making the change), and then interpret it, “the Word 
belonged to God.” Instead of this others have rendered 
the Greek text, “God was the Word,” as meaning that 
“God spake by the Word” to men, a meaning which 
few pretenders to a knowledge of Greek would, say was 
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conveyed by Osbs yy 6 Aéyos. The Unitarian New Testa- 
ment gives us as an “Improved Version” of the words— 
“the Word was A God.” Dissatisfied with any of 
these attempts, and conscious that the Greek would 
fairly bear no other translation than what is given in 
our common Bibles, the more cautious Unitarians ven- 
ture no further than to consider “the Word” as “but 
another name, for that reason, intelligence, or wisdom, 
which is an essential attribute of the Deity,” which 
“ existed from the beginning,” which “ dwelt with God,” 
which “was virtually God himself,” and by whose 
“agency and influence” “all the works of creation, and 
all the operations of his providence were made and con- 
ducted.” Conformably with this view we are told that 
“the Word was made flesh,” “is a brief figurative mode 
of saying that the divine wisdom was manifest in a hus 
man being—it appeared in the character, the discourses, 
and the ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Drum- 
mond on the Trinity, pp. 51, 52. According to this, 
“the Word was made flesh” intends no more in regard 
to the Saviour, than is true of every inspired teacher, 
under the Old or the New economies. Nay, it is less 
true of our Lord than of his Apostles, for, by his own 
shewing in John xvi. 7—15, they were to receive from 
the Holy Spirit after the Saviour’s departure, a much 
more full knowledge of the Christian doctrine than he 
himself had giventhem. Besides, it seems unnatural to 
ascribe the creation of all things to the divine reason ; 
it would be more appropriately attributed to divine 
energy ; wisdom may have planned the universe, but 
certainly power made it. Every one that reads and re- 
flects aright, will at once see from this passage that the 
Word, as the Maker of all things, must be a Divine 
Agent. 
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II. The exclamation of Thomas when he identified 
the Saviour after his resurrection can, I think, be fairly 
explained only as an acknowledgment of his divinity. 
The evangelist John relates, chap. xx. 26—29, “ After 
eight days again his disciples were within and Thomas 
with them: then came Jesus, and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; and 
be not faithless, but believg. And Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My Lorp, anp my Gop. Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” The Greek of the 
28th verse runs thus, Kal darexgibn 6 Owutis, xal eirev GuTg, 
6 Kvgids mov xal 6 @zdc wov. As the words stand in either 
language they are an express declaration of the deity 
of Christ. But this text, like others, has been made to 
speak a meaning that involves no such opinion. 

“ These words,” says the Improved Version, “are 
usually understood as a-confession. Beza says that they 
are an exclamation: q. d. ‘My Lord! and my God! 


‘My Lord, and my God! how great is thy power! 


Eph. i. 19, 20.’” This note, however, is only adopted 
by the author of that Version at second or third hand. 
He found it in Archbishop Newcome, and having full 
confidence in the Primate’s correctness, and as it an- 
swered his purpose admirably well, he took it without 
examining its accuracy. Newcome, moreover, does not 
claim the merit of originality in this instance ;_ he refers 
to “ Whitby’s Last Thoughts, 2nd ed. p. 78,” as his au- 
thority. If the honour of its parentage belongs to 
Whitby it shews us what value ought to be attached to 
his “ Last Thoughts.” Cases occur of great men out- 
living their greatness. “ Cruda viridisque senectus” is not 
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the lot of every one. Sometimes the memory and other 
faculties become impaired, and a second childhood super- 
venes. And thus it appears to have been with Whitby, 
if the editor of that posthumous work which bears his 
name has fairly represented him, for Beza, in his note 
upon the words “ Thomas answered and said To ui,” 
aur, that is to Christ, observes, “therefore the words 
of Thomas which follow,” namely, “My Lord, and my 
God,” “are not to be understood merely as the utterance 
_of his surprise, as the Nestorians said, to avoid the force 
of the passage when urged against them, but as his ad- 
-dress to Jesus himself as his own true God and Lord. 
Therefore the Vulgate interprets this place erroneously in 
the nominative case, ‘Dominus meuset Deus meus.’ Nor 
is there another place in the Scriptures more express 
concerning ‘the invocation of Christ as the true God.” 
He certainly says that the words of Thomas are an ex- 
clamation, but he means an exclamation addressed to 
Christ, for he adds, justifying his rendering the Greek 
nominative by the Latin vocative, that “the nominatives 
are used instead of the vocative,” referring to chap. xix. 
3, as another instance of the same kind, ‘the soldiers 
“said,” to Jesus, “Hail, King of the Jews!” Xaige é 
Bacireds ray Ioudaiay Are we then to take this note of 
the “Improved Version” as a specimen of its accuracy 
in general when quoting authorities and stating matters — 
of fact ? 

But a late writer, nearer ourselves than the Editor of 
the “Improved Version,” has told the public, “ There is 
“not the slightest ground for any of the Athanasian 
“ whims in the whole passage. Thomas, under the in- 
“fluence of excited and wonderstruck feeling, gave way 


“. to his emotion, as was perfectly natural, by apostro- 


“ phizing God. All men under such impressions express 
«themselyes in language precisely similar.” Drummond 
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on the Trinity, p. 48. I lament that the habit men- 
tioned isso common; yet I hope it is not quite so ge- 
neral as this statement intimates. Indeed I think the 
writer could not intend his statement to be taken in the 
sense it naturally conveys. Were I even a Unitarian 
of the lowest class in sentiment, I could sooner credit 
the doctrine of the Trinity, though it appeared to me 
never so absurd, than I could believe that the holy 
Jesus congratulated that apostle upon his faith without 
severely rebuking him for the awful impiety of which he 
must have been guilty, according to this explanation of 
his words. 

Dr. Drummond, however, gives what he considers to 
be two examples from the Old Testament, in proof of 
his assertion that “all men under such impressions, ex- 
press themselves in language precisely similar. “Thus,” 
he says, “ when Gideon saw that one with whom he had 
“been conversing was an angel of Jehovah—he said, 
“< Alas, O Lord Jehovah! for because £ have seen an 
‘angel of Jehovah, face to face’ Judges vi. 22. Thus 
“<« Jonathan in the ardour of his friendship, ‘ said unto 
“< David, ‘O Jehovah’ God of Israel, when I have sounded 
“<¢my Father, &c. 1 Sam. xx. 12.” Let me briefly 
advert to both these cases, and see how they bear upon 
the purpose for which they are introduced. 

With regard to Gideon, I think the “ angel Jehovah,” 
mim 3x52, mentioned is another of those manifesta- 
tions of the divine agent, called by John “the Word,” 
several of which I noticed in the close of my last letter. 
[ will transcribe the narrative, commencing at verse 11, 
of Judges, chap. vi—*“ And there came an angel of the 
Lorp, and sat under an oak which was in Ophrah, that 
pertained unto Joash the Abi-ezrite: and his son Gideon 
thrashed wheat by the wine-press, to hide it from the 
Midianites. And the angel of the Lorp appeared unto 
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him, and said unto him, The Lorp is with thee, thou 
mighty man of valour. And Gideon said unto him, 
Oh my Lord, if the Lorp be with us, why then is all 
this befallen us ? and where be all his miracles which 
our fathers told us of, saying, Did not the Lorp bring 
us up from Egypt? but now the Lord hath forsaken us, 
and delivered us into the hands of the Midianites. And 
the Lorn,” certainly the Angel Jehovah, here called 
Jehovah only, “looked upon him, and said, Go in this 
thy might, and thou shalt save Israel from the hand of 
the Midianites: have not I sent thee? And he said 
unto him, Oh my Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? 
behold, my family is poor in Manasseh, and I am the 
least in my father’s house. And the Lorp said unto 
him, Surely I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the 
Midianites as one man. And he said unto him, If now 
I have found grace in thy sight, then shew me a sign 
that thou talkest with me. Depart not hence, I pray 
thee, until I come unto thee, and bring forth my present, 
and set it before thee. And he said, I will tarry until 
thou come again. And Gideon went in, and made ready 
a kid, and unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour: the 
flesh he put in a basket, and he put the broth in a pot, 
and brought it out unto him under the oak, and pre- 
sented it. And the angel of God said unto him, Take 
the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon 
this rock, and pour out the broth. And he did so. 
Then the angel of the Lorp put forth the end of the 
staff that was in his hand, and touched the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes; and there rose up fire out of the rock, 
and consumed the flesh and the unleavened cakes. Then 
the angel of the Lorn departed out of his sight,” that is, 
became invisible as he had been before what is mentioned 
in verse 12, although previously to that he had come and 
sat under the oak, verse 1]. “ And when Gideon perceived 
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that he was an angel of the Lorp,” rather the Angel Jeho- 
vah, “Gideon said, Alas, O Lord God! for because [have 
seen an angel of the Lorn,” the Angel Jehovah, “ face 
to face.” . He had prepared his kid and his cakes to as- 
certain whether the person were a created or uncreated 
agent. They were accepted by the visitant as a sacri- 
fice, whereby Gideon instantly perceived that his visitant 
was a divine person—the Angel Jehovah. Fearful of 
the consequences, as, afterwards, Manoah was under the 
like circumstances, he uttered a prayer to that divine 
Agent whom his faith realized as yet present though not 
visible—a prayer big with meaning though concise in 
expression, and which entering into the ears of Him to 
whom it was addressed, fully described Manoah’s appre- 
hensions and desires; ‘ Alas, O Lord God, for because I 
have seen an angel of the Lorp face to face.” And that 
divine Agent to whom the prayer was addressed re- 
ceived it as such, and at once and graciously answered 
it; ** And the Lord said unto him, Peace be unto thee ; 
fear not: thou shalt not die. Then Gideon built an 
altar there unto the Lorp, and called it Jehovah-sha- 
lom.” Taking it to be the case, that the utterance of 
Thomas when he recognized the Saviour, was like the 
utterance of Gideon when he recognized the Angel Je- 
hovah, his words must be understood, not as a vague 
expression of surprize, but as a devout invocation of his 
Lord and God. . 

Let us now turn to the instance of Jonathan; and 
here also I will transcribe the narrative, from 1 Sam. 
xx. 11—17, “And Jonathan said unto Dayid, Come, 
and let us go out into the field. And they went out 
both of them into the field. And Jonathan said unto 
David, O Lorp God of Israel, when I have sounded 
my father about to-morrow any time, or the third day, 
and, behold, if there be good toward David, and I then 
send not unto thee, and shew it thee; the Lorp do so 
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and much more to Jonathan: but if it please my father 
to do thee evil, then I will shew it thee, and send thee 
away, that thou mayest go in peace; and the Lorp be 
with thee, as he hath been with my father. And thou 
shalt not only while yet I live shew me the kindness of 
the Lorp, that I die not; but also thou shalt not cut 
off thy kindness from my house for ever: no, not when 
the Lorp hath cut off the enemies of David every one 
from the face of the earth. So Jonathan made a cove- 
-nant with the house of David, saying, Let the Lorp 
even require it at the hand of David’s enemies. And 3 
Jonathan caused David to swear again, because he 
loved him: for he loved him as he loved his own soul.” 
Surely no one reading this brief narrative can bring 
himself to think that the words of Jonathan in the be- 
ginning of the 12th verse are to be taken in the way 
represented. They are not the utterance of a man 
“under the influence of excited and wonderstruck feel- 
ing, giving way to his emotion, as was perfectly natural, 
by apostrophizing God.” ‘There was nothing in the 
circuinstances of the case fitted to excite such feeling. 
Jonathan invited David to go with him into a field; 
they went together ; ‘and these are the words with 
which he began the’ conference when they reached the 
spot. But what did the conference regard? Any per- 
son may perceive that the whole transaction was the 
making of a covenant, by which both parties brought 
themselves under pledges the most solemn to God and 
to each other, to fulfil the engagements there mutually 
entered into—engagements on the fulfilment of which 
the lives of the parties. were thought to depend. The 
words in question are plainly those of Jonathan invok- 
ing God to witness what he pledged to David, and to 
visit accordingly if the pledge were not redeemed. 

A sentence or two more, and I shall have done with 
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this gentleman’s remarks on John xx. 28. Could he have 
looked fairly at the words of Thomas as they stand in 
tlie narrative, when he wrote that in them, ‘“ Thomas, 
under the influence of excited and wonderstruck feeling, 
gave way to his emotion, as was perfectly natural by apos- 
trophizing God.” I grant, and maintain most firmly, 
that the person to whom the words were addressed was, 
and must have been, a DIVINE person. But wHo was that 
person? The evangelist has told us; “ Thomas an- 
swered and said unto HIM, My Lord and my God.” To 
wHom did he say this? Why any child would answer,— 
“to Jesus Christ, the speaker who addressed Thomas in 
the verse before.” And we may be assured that THE 
Curis of the gospel is not properly recognised if we view 
him not as Thomas viewed him, and feel not towards 
him as Thomas felt, when, filled with adoring homage, 
he invoked him, “ My Lord and my God.” Nor is THE 
Curist of the Gospel rightly preached, if the object and 
tendency of the instruction be not to inspire the congre- 
gation with the same faith and devotion that made 
Thomas say to the Redeemer of the world, “ My Lord 
and my God.” 


III. I next refer to Romans ix. 5; where in reciting 
the great distinctions of the Israelites, the apostle says, 
“‘ whose are the Fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen.” As to the original text here, there is no uncer- 
tainty ; nor is there any warrant for uncertainty with re- 
gard to our commonly received translation of it—z2 dy 6 
Xgioris To xara cdene 6 dy eal ravrwy Osbs evAoMnrd ele rods 
aisivac, ayy, are the words which the apostle wrote, the 
order in which they are before us is the order in which he 
wrote them, and the only meaning they convey is that ex- 
pressed by the English words, “ of whom, as concerning 
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the flesh, CHRIST came, WHO IS OVER ALL, GOD BLESSED 
FOR EVER. Amen.” ‘There it stands, and neither manu- 
scripts nor grammar allow of any change. The Peshito 
Syriac, the first translation of the New Testament, and 
which is believed to have been made early in the second 
century, is, says Dr. Pye Smith, “ peculiarly strong and 
clear, and incapable of being turned aside by any device 
of punctuation or construction, ‘ and from them was ma~ 
nifested Messiah in the flesh, who is God that is, over 
all, (every thing or person, in the singular form) whose 
are praises and-blessings-to-the-age of ages; Amen. ” 
Some method, however, must be discovered for evading 
this testimony, otherwise, Christ is proved to be divine. 
Accordingly it has been said that “ blessed” is an epithet 
applied in the Scriptures peculiarly to God the Father, 
as, when the high priest asked Jesus, “ Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the BrrssEp ?” Consequently it can- 
not here apply to the Messiah ; and, therefore, there must 
be a mistake in the text. But why may not we reply, 
« Bring evidence from manuscripts that the text is wrong; 
shew us what is right, and we will render it accordingly ; 
till then, admitting, or, if you will, assuming with you, 
that ‘ BLESSED’ is an.epithet applied in the Scriptures to 
none but God, and it being here applied to the Messiah 
the passage proves thut HE is divine.’ Again; it is said 
that no mention is made of God beimg the God of the 
Israelites, which is a privilege so great that we cannot 
suppose it would be omitted; therefore we should read 
the words, “ Of whom were the Fathers; of whom was 
the Christ, according to the flesh; of whom was God, 
who is over all blessed for evermore.” But on looking at 
the text, it will be found that the privilege alluded to is 
' mentioned, for we read in the verse before, “to whom 
pertaineth the adoption,” that is, as children or people 
of God, “and the glory,” that is, the presence of God, 
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“and the covenants,” including that with Abraham and 
that from Sinai, in both which Jehovah declared himself 
their God, “ and the giving of the law,” certainly the law 
of God, “ and the service of God, and the promises,” cer- 
tainly the promises of God ;” so that to introduce “of 
whom was God” would be a tautology, and would spoil the: 
beauty of the whole passage. Besides, the rendering 
proposed omits a word; “whose are the fathers, AND of 
whom, zai && dy, as concerning the fleshChrist came;” and 
this word standing where it does shews that the writer is 
proceeding to mention the last particular he had to state. 
Moreover, the rendering proposed requires us to trans- 
pose two words, reading wy o instead of o wv; italso requires 
us to substitute the genitive case plural of a relative pro- 
noun, for the nominative case singular masculine of the 
present participle of the verb to be. A third person says 
that we should insert the word “be” after the word God, 
thus, “who is over all, God e blessed for ever,” making it 
a doxology for the supremacy of Christ. But why intro- 
duce that word? clearly for no other purpose than to 
change the meaning of the whole statement, and so make 
it harmonize with a particular view, to which, without the 
change, it is decidedly opposed. A supplement may be 
introduced where one is necessary to make the sense com- 
plete ; but none is wanted here. Give liberty to introduce 
words where the sentiment conveyed by the text as it is, 
may not be convenient, and you may make the inspired re- 
cords of truth countenance all error. A testimony more 
express and incontrovertible than the one before us could 
not be desired, to the Deity of Christ, his absolute and 
universal sovereignty, and his title to divine homage and 
ascription for ever. 

I am constrained to notice, before I pass on from this 
text, the intimation which it gives, in common with many 
others, of the two-fold nature of the Saviour. “ Whose 
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are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning THE FLESH, 
Christ came.” The phrase marked implies that we are 
not to consider the Messiah as altogether descended from 
the stock of Israel; that so far as “the flesh,” or human 
nature, is concerned, he came from them, but that his 
person includes what cannot be traced to such an origin. 
Indeed for what other purpose: than to express this idea, 
could the clause have been introduced? We are told 
that in the verse but one before this, the phrase “ accord- 
ing tothe flesh” occurs, where it cannot imply two na- 
tures; “I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” I answer, True, we are not to conclude from the 
phrase that Paul had two natures ; but nature is not the 
subject of his statement there ; he is speaking of brother- 
hood and kindred ; andthe phrase is introduced by him 
to explain in what respect and to what extent the Israel- 
ites were his kindred, namely as it regarded their being 
of the same national fraternity with himself. There was 
however, another brotherhood in the bonds of which he 
could not consider them as one with himself—the commu- 
nity of the gospel—the regeneration of God. Now in 
the 5th verse descent is the subject spoken of. And as 
the expression as used in the 3rd verse was brought in 
to explain in what respect, and to what extent, the Israel- 
ites-were the apostle’s kindred, and implies that there was 
an affinity in the bonds of which he and they were not 
connected; so in the 5th verse the same expression is 
brought in to signify in what respect and to what extent 
the Messiah is descended from the patriarchs, and implies 
that he has a nature that was not derived in the same 
way. It isto be remarked also that in the latter case 
the phrase is introduced in the Greek by the article, 
TO xard oéexa, as if pointing out the circumstance which 


the phrase expresses, as one of great importance, or ra- 
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ther, perhaps, asif intimating that the phrase is one branch 
of an antithesis, the other branch of which is afterwards 
supplied ; he is, on the one hand, descended from the fathers 
according to the flesh, and he is, on the sei hand, over 
all God bledsed for ever. 

We have a similar antithesis in chap. i.3, 4; “ Christ 
who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, according to. 
the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead,” 
The “Improved Version” informs us that “ the apostle 
could not mean by this phraseology and the antithesis 
which he here uses, to assert or countenance the strange 
and unintelligible notion of two natures in Christ, one the 
human nature, by which he was the descendant of David, 
the other a divine nature, by which he was the Son of 
God.” With regard to the notion being “strange,” we 
need not wonder that it should be so accounted when the 
apostle himself tells us, “ Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, God was manifest in the flesh.” With regard to 
the notion being “unintelligible,” it appears “strange” 
to me that it should be so pronounced when the writer 
himself has expressed it so very clearly. And we all know — 
that a proposition being intelligible or otherwise often 
depends on the state of mental perception im the person 
to whom it is made. Mr. Locke, who was as good a judge 
of the intelligible as the Editor of the Improved Version, 
saw nothing absurd or impossible in the union of a human 
nature with one that was super-human, in the Sayiour. 

Witness his comment on Rom. i. 3, quoted on page 19. 
' After all, however, Dr. Carpenter (by whom I believe 
the argument upon the words used to describe the honour. 
given to Christ was first urged) is quoted as saying upon 
Romans ix. 5, “the employment of the article here is 
obviously founded on the fact that Jesus was of the 
Israelites as to natural descent only, and that as to spiri- 
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tual descent he was the Son of God—that he had his 
commission, his doctrine, and his miraculous powers by 
immediate communication from his God and Father.” 
The author who makes this quotation explains in the sen- 
tence before, “ Of what prodigious importance are arti- 
cles to the arcana of theology.” Lightly, however, as 
Dr. D. may think of them, Dr. C. did, it appears, consider 
the article here as of some moment—it does according to 
him “obviously” refer to the fact that things of di- 
verse origin met in him—rd xard odexn means natural 
descent, or, in other words, his human nature, besides 
which there was his mission, his doctrine, and his pow- 
ers, andall these he had from God. Well; certainly this 
is intelligible ; it does recognize an antithesis in the verse. 
Still, much as it may answer the purpose of its author, the 
explanation cannot be admitted ; because, though itagrees 
substantially with what the apostle sets forth as the first 
and inferior member of the antithesis, our Lord’s human 
nature, it falls immeasurably short of what he makes the 
other member of the antithesis to be, “who is over all 
God blessed for ever.” 


IV. You will be surprised to find me adducing 1 Cor. 
vil. 4—6, in proof of the Deity of Christ. It is a text 
that has been strongly urged by Unitarians as an inspired 
testimony against that doctrine, but it is one the bearing of 
which will on examination be found, if I am not greatly 

mistaken, as conclusive agaist their view as they have 
imagined it to be opposed to ours. “We know that an idol 
is nothing in the world, and that there is none other God 
but one. For though there be that are called gods, whe- 
ther in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many, and 
lords many: but to us there is but one God, the Father, 
from whom are all things, and we to him ; and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 
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In this passage the doctrine of Christianity and that 
of heathenism are contrasted in two important particulars. 
To understand the statement it is necessary that we at- 
tend to the titles by which the subjects of contrast are 
named. To the “many cops” of Heathenism, stands op- 
posed the belief of “ One God,” @:ts, Deus, taught by 
Christianity ; and to the “ many Lorps” of Heathenism 
stands opposed the belief of “One Lorn,” Ktgioc, Domi- 
nus, taught by Christianity. As Ambrose, quoted by 
Wetstein, 7m loc. says, “ Deus enim nomen est nature : 
Dominus vero nomen est potestatis’”—*“ God is a name 
which regards nature: Lord is a name that intends 
authority.” ‘Tertullian also is adduced expressing him- 
self to the same effect—Deus substantia ipsius nomen, 
divinitatis: Dominus vero non substantie sed potestatis. 
According to the distinction here stated, the subject 
which zis, Gop, indicates is Ozérys, Derry or GopDHEAD; 
and the subject which Kvgis, Lorn, indicates is Kugiérns, 
Dominion. But the word “ Dominion,” as expressing 
what is intended by Kugis and Dominus, must be under- 
stood as including the ideas of ownership and support, 
as well as of rule. And these ideas are also included in 
our English word “ Lord.” It may be observed too, 
that, while our word “ Lord” indicates prerogative, our 
word “ God,” in its origin, refers to the Divine nature: 
Wetstein, Rosenmuller, and others, have shewn that the 
title Dominus was accounted too sacred to be applied 
to the Roman Emperor. Augustus, Tiberius, and Alex- 
ander Severus, would not allow of its being used in re- 
gard to themselves. 

It strikes me, however, that the above explanation of 
the words “God” and “ Lord’——the one as referring to 
nature and the other to prerogative—does not fully 
meet the case. Grotius thinks that the former was the 
Occidental, and the latter the Oriental name, for the 
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same beings; but neither is this satisfactory. Selden 
mentions “ Baal,” “Lord,” as having been a title of the 
true God. Hosea ii. 16, intimates that it was so among 
the Israelites; “at that day, saith Jehovah, thou shalt 
call me Ishi, and thou shalt call me no more Baali.. 
Both these titles, indeed, signify “my husband ;” but the 
former of the two expresses affection and delight, while 
the other alludes to the husband as owner and ruler of 
the wife, as well as being her dependence and support. 
The title Baal, “Lord,” was given to the first and chief 
object of idolatrous homage, the Sun, Itis probable he 
was in the outset worshipped together with Jehovah, 
and perhaps as a glorious representation of the Deity. 
Then he came to be adored as the Deity immediately 
influencing and governing the world. Shortly after- 
wards, it may be nearly coevally with him, the Moon 
was recognized as another Baal, called, “the Queen of 
Heayen,” as the Sun was its King, “Moloch,” from the 
Hebrew word, signifying “king.” By and by he was 
named Baal-samin, Lord of Heaven, to distinguish him 
from Baal-peor, Baal-berith, Baal-zebub, &c. By de- 
grees, the air, the earth, the waters, m short all re- 
gions and things, were apportioned out, each under its 
particular “Lord,” or operating and ruling Agent, 
upon whom it depended. The term Baalim, or “lords,” 
in the vocabulary of Heathen Mythology, was not, 
as some have suggested, a merely secondary class 
of divinities, such as deified men. In the text before 
us the one term, “Gods,” applies to all. Divine beings 
assuch. The other term, “ Lords,” applies to the same 
Divine beings, considered as presiding over particular 
departments or places. All “ Lords” were “Gods,” 
that is, were believed in and worshipped as Divine 
agents; but every “God” was not a “Lord” every 
where and over all persons and things, The latter 
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title expressed what we may call providential relationship 
and supervision; it was given to a Deity from his con- 
nexion with the sphere in which he ruled, or the people 
of whose affairs and conduct he had charge. The Gen- 
tiles not only recognised “many Gods,” or beings 
having a Divine nature ; they acknowledged also “ many 
Lords,” or Divine agents in whom they trusted and to 
whom they were accountable as administering the whole 
economy of nature. Rosenmuller says that Syria had as 
many Baals as it had regions, if they were not even as 
numerous as its cities. 

That the LXX. did not understand the word Kigi¢ 
as intimating inferiority of nature is evident from the 
almost numberless instances in which they use it as 
answering to the sacred name “ Jehovah”—the highest 
title of the Deity, and which peculiarly refers to his di- 
vine existence. In about a hundred and thirty places 
they have rendered “Adonai Jehovah” by “ Kugws 
Kugus.” In about a hundred instances they have ren- 
dered the same Hebrew phrase by * Adaval' Kugwg. In 
about seventy cases Kigwg alone is made to answer for 
the two Hebrew words. Probably the reason for Kugiog 
being so commonly employed for Jehovah, was in part 
its answering to the word “Adonai,” which the Jews used 
instead of the sacred name, not liking, through super- 
stitious reverence, to pronounce the latter, thus in He- 
brew and Greek designating him from His relation and 
prerogative rather than utter the word which indicates 
the excellence of His being. It deserves remark that the 
word used in the Hebrew to express the “ lordship” of 
the Deity is commonly “ Adonai,” which word as ap- 
plicable to the Deity, with Kugis answering to it in the 
LXX. and, including the cases in which “ Adonai 
Jehovah” is rendered by Kugwg Kvgic, occurs about 
two hundred and seventy times. And this title, 
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« Adonai,” is repeatedly given to the Messiah, as in 
Psalm ex. 1; Mal. ii. 1, and elsewhere. This word, 
«« Adonai,” according to its etymology, signifies one who 
sustains or preserves, and thence owns and governs. It 
is the word which is used by Sarah in speaking of 
Abraham, as alluded to by the apostle Peter, 1 Ep. 
ii. 6. It is thought to have been substituted for Je- 
hovah in several places of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

To return to the text. The Gentiles held that there 
were many “Gods;”’ whereas Christians hold that 
there is only “one God, the Father.” The Gentiles 
held that there were many “ Lords ;”. whereas Christians 
hold that there is only “one Lord, Jesus Christ.” But 
the expressions connected with “God” and “Lord” in 
the passage must not be overlooked. “ To us,” says the 
apostle, “there is one God, the Father, oF WHOM ARE 
ALL THINGS, AND WE TO HiM; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, BY WHOM ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE BY HIM.” 
The phrase “all things” clearly intends all created ex- 
istence. The pronoun “ we” as clearly intends Chris- 
tians. “All things” are “of,” or “from,” the “one 
God, the Father,” inasmuch as with the Deity all made » 
being originates ; and “we,” Christians, are “to” that 
“one God, the Father,” inasmuch as in the glory of 
the Deity our being and salvation terminate as our 
final end. “All things” are “by” the “one Lord, 
Jesus Chirist,” as he is the Agent who made all, who 
sustains all, who rules all; and “we,” Christians, are 
“by him,” as He redeems, quickens, preserves, glorifies, 
and throughout governs us. . 

Now, as has been often observed, if Unitarians infer 
from the statement, “to us there is one God, the Fa- 
ther,” that Jesus Christ is not Divine in nature, con- 
sistency of interpretation binds them to infer also that 
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the Father is not Divine in prerogative, because it is 
said “to us there is one Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

This, however, is only an argumentum ad hominem, 
which, though sufficient to silence any who would im- 
pugn the fact of Christ’s divinity from this text, does by 
no means shew the power with which the passage tells 
in proof of his dignity. The statement of the apostle 
instructs us in what sense the title “ Lorn” belongs to the 
Redeemer. That the Greek term of which it is a tran- 
slation was employed between man and man, as a token 
of civil respect, is not denied. But our enquiry now is 
concerning the meaning with which Christians should 
employ it in calling Christ, “tHe Lorn.” According 
to the statement of the apostle, its import as applicable 
' to the Saviour, is incomparably higher than could be 
true of any merely human bemg. In the faith of Chris- 
tians as set forth in the text before us, He is that Divine 
Agent who is the one Creator, Possessor, Sustaier, and 
Ruler, in the spheres of Creation and Redemption ; with 
Him is the intelligence, the will, the energy, which make, 
uphold, and direct, all things in all ranges of Divine 
operation. Of this kind, undeniably, was the preroga- 
tive intended by the title as it was applied by the Gentiles 
to their Deities. The words, “to us there is one Lord,” 
in opposition to their “many Lords,” teach that what 
the Gentiles in their tmagination divided and sub-divided 
among a countless multitude of supposed Divine agents, 
we, Christians, look upon as all centred in one Per- 
son, Jesus Christ. To the mind of a Gentile the Jan- 
guage here used must have conveyed the idea that, with 
Christians, Jesus Christ is “ Lord” in the same sense 
that the term was used to designate those beings who 
were so called in the Heathen mythology, and conse- 
quently that He is a Divine Agent, infinitely greater 
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than they were accustomed: to adore. In this sense, 
namely, as indicating a Dive Agent who owns, sus- 
tains, and rules the universe, it was that the angel de- 
clared to the shepherds, “ Unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ THE 
Lorp.” In this sense the word is to be taken in 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, “no man can say that Jesus Christ is Lorn, but 
by the Holy Ghost.” And the connexion in which 
that statement occurs affords an example of the Lordship 
intended; “there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are diversities of administrations, 
but'the same Lord. And there are diversities of ope- 
rations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 

Before I pass on from the text which these observa- 
tions regard; I must advert to one: portion of Israelitish 
history in which the rank of the Baalim, or “ Lords,” as 
objects of worship, is plainly taught. What I intend is 
the account of the contest, so triumphant in its result, 
between Elijah, the prophet of the true God, and the 
prophets of Baal. As, however, the narrative in. 1 Kings 
xviii. is familiar to every one I shall not transcribe it ; 
neither shall I comment upon it farther than to remark 
that as “Lord” of the Christians, answering to the 
Baalim of the Heathen, Jesus Christ must be considered 
Divine in nature and prerogative, and entitled to Divine 
worship. 

On the whole therefore, when. 1 Cor. viii. 4—6, is. 
properly understood, it does, I think, instead of inva- 
lidating, very strongly confirm the arguments otherwise 
supplied in. proof of our Saviour’s deity. 


V. In the Epistle to the Colossians, chap. i. verses. 
1417, we read of God’s “dear Son, in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 


sins; who is the Image of the invisible God, the First-. 
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born of every creature: for by him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created by 
him and for him: and he is before all things, and by him 
all thing's consist.” 

Our Lord is here styled “ Tue IMAGE oF THE IN- 
VISIBLE GOD,” <ixav rod @zov rod dogérov. The expres- 
sion is stronger, but I think of the same import with 
one we meet with in 2 Cor. iv. 4; “ In whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them which be- 
lieve not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Curisr, 
WHO IS THE IMAGE of Gop, 6é¢ éorw cixay rod Ocod, 
should shine into them.” The word rendered “image,” 
eixav, is variously applied to express a likeness. Matt. 
xxii. 20, “whose is this 1maGE and superscription?” 
Rom. i. 23, “changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an 1maGE made like to corruptible man,” or, 
into a likeness of an imAGE of corruptible man—allud- 
ing most probably, to the substitution of images repre- 
senting creatures, instead of the Shekinah, or Glory, or 
Face, of Jehovah, as objects of devotion. Rom. viii. 29, 
“to be conformed to the rmaGE of his Son.” 1 Cor. 
vi. 7, “a man, indeed, ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the IMAGE and glory of God.” xy. 49, 
“as we have borne the mmacE of the earthly, we shall 
also bear the maGE of the heavenly.” 2 Cor. ii. 18, 
“beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same IMAGE, from glory to glory.” 
Col. iii. 10, “put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the mmacE of him that created him.” 
Heb. x. 1, “ the law having a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very IMAGE of the things.” It occurs 
several times in the Revelation to signify an object of 
idolatrous wership. The LXX. employ it in Gen. i, 26, 
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“ God said, Let us make man after our rMAGR and after 
our likeness.” But while it is manifest that no great 
stress can. be laid upon the title “image of God,” or 
“image of the invisible God,” from the use of the word: 
rendered “image,” the manner in which the title is 
applied to Christ shews that the title is peculiar to him, 
as distinguished from other beings. Of coure, therefore, it 
cannot mean that moral resemblance to God and Christ 
which is impressed on all believers by the Holy Spirit ; 
neither can it intend that likeness to the Deity in au- 
thority, which man possesses as sovereign of all crea- 
tures below him upon earth; neither can it signify the 
display made of divine perfections in Christ’s doctrine, 
for a more clear and full exhibition was made of the 
divine character -and will in the ministry of the apostles 
than in the discourses of their Lord. The design of 
the sacred writer by giving this title to the Saviour 
is to teach us who and what, that wondrous Person is 
through whose blood'we have redemption. The word 
“IMAGE,” 2ixay, as it occurs in Heb. x. 1, means a reality, 
or rather a counterpart and correspondence so complete 
that it is in every respect equal to and the same with 
that of which it is an image’; “image” is there con- 
trasted with “shadow,” oud, a partial, imperfect and 
inferior resemblance. When, therefore, Christ is called 
“the iwaGE of God,” itis quite allowable to understand 
it as implying equality with God in nature, and as teach- 
ing that whatever the Deity is in the peculiar pro- 
perties of his being, that the Saviour is also. This title 
however, and “ ImMaGE OF THE INVISIBLE Gop,” express 
more than that. They indicate that Christ is the Deity 
manifested. God is invisible; “no man HATH seen” 
him “nor can see” him; but here, in the person of 
Christ, he becomes apparent or visible, so that they who 
see him, or address him, or have otherwise to do with 
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him, see God, or address God, or have otherwise to do 
with God—just as the Shekinah, which typified him 
under the law, was the Glory, Presence, or Face, of God, 
the manifestation of the unseen Jehovah, and was re- 
garded as the Deity himself. The meaning of “ Image 
of the invisible God” appears to be substantially the 
same with that conveyed by the statement in Heb. i. 3, 
“who being the Brightness of his glory, and the express 
Image of his person.” It also much agrees with the phrase 
“Form of God,” noticed on p. p. 109, 110. -I may re- 
mark in passing that the meaning given to the phrase, 
“Tmage of God,” in the above explanation agrees well 
with it as applied by the Persians to their kings, whom 
they worshipped as representatives of the Deity—par- 
takers of the divine nature, and possessors of divine 
prerogatives. 

The second title given to our Lord in this passage 
from the Colossians, is, ‘ THE FIRST-BORN OF EVERY 
CREATURE,” zewrérox0g whons xricews. The Arians com- 
monly consider this title as indicating the origin of 
Christ’s being, and as declaring him to have been a 
creature produced by the Almighty before all other crea- 
tures; but that idea would have required a different 
reading. Others take the word as referring to what is 
called the “eternal generation” of Christ’s divine nature. 
Thus, Bishop Middleton explains the phrase as meaning 
“ begotten before every creature, 7. e. before any created 
being had existence,” or, 1 suppose, as it is expressed in 
the creed, “begotten of the Father before all worlds.” 
I have, however, serious objections to the doctrine itself; 
and still more to the idea that this passage bears upon 
it, apart from the question whether it be taught elsewhere 
inthe word of God. Perhaps I do not understand the 
opinions held by some wise and good men upon this sub- 
ject; but to conceive of a divine nature as generated, or 
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produced, or originated in any other way, seems to me 
little short of absurd. Some eminent critics, among whom 
is Michaelis, take the word sgwroroxos actively, as if it 
should be rendered “ first-begetter,” and pointed out the 
Saviour as the First Cause of all things, agreeing with 
what follows, “ for by him were all things created.” Yet 
though the connexion appears to favour this view, Dr. 
Pye Smith remarks on it that “it isa form of the word 
unknown in the scriptural Greek, it is of very rare oc- 
currence in the classical authors, where it does occur it 
is of the feminine gender, and the ancient versions and 
all accented manuscripts are against it,’ Scrip: Test: 
ili. 326, Second. Ed: to which we may add the statement 
of Bp. Middleton that, taken in that sense, “it will sig- 
nify, not.simply having born or begotten, but.that for the 
Jirst time : so Hom. U. xvii. 5.” Onthe whole itis most 
natural to take the expression as intimating that our Lord 
possesses those rights and prerogatives with regard to 
the universe, which formerly belonged to the First-born 
with regard to the family property, namely, absolute 
ownership and sovereignty ; as we read in Psalm |xxxix. 
26,27, “ Heshall cry unto me, Thou art my father, my 
God, and the rock of my salvation. Also I will make him 
my FIRST BORN,” Heb. 3992. LXX. cewrdroxoy, “ higher 
than the kings of the earth,” intimating that all the na- 
tions should be given into his hands to possess them and 
rule them according to his will. This title then presents 
the Saviour before us as the Proprieror and Lorn of 
the universe. 

Again; it follows, “FOR BY HIM WERE ALL THINGS CRE- 
ATED THAT ARE IN HEAVEN AND THAT ARE IN EARTH.” 
The particle “ for,” 671, by which this statement is intro- 
duced, points out to us the proof that our Saviour is, what 
he had in the verse before been affirmed to be, “the Image 
of the invisible God, and the First-born of every creature.” 
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And if he be the Maker of the universe, must he not be 
“the Image of God” as intending that HE Is wHAT Gop 
1s in wisdom, power, majesty, presence, and every other 
perfection of the divine nature? Ifhe be the Maker 
of the universe, must he not also be its Owner and 
Heap ? 

Here, however, we are met by an objection. We are 
told that it is not the universe in general that is intended. 
“If any one,” says a writer with whom you are ac- 
quainted, “ will take due pains to acquire a knowledge of 
“ the language of Scripture, and consider the context of 
“ the passage, he will discover that the moral and reli- 
“ gious, not the physical, creation, must be understood 
“here; that great change which was effected, by the in- 
“ troduction of the gospel, both in the civil and ecclesi- 
“ astical polities of the Jews.” To which it may fairly 
and satisfactorily be replied, Ist, that the range of creat- 
ing operation intended must be co-extensive with the 
phrase “every creature,” or “ whole creation,” occur- 
ring in the verse before, and that expression seéms natu- 
rally to include the material as well as the moral world. 
Indeed it is worthy of remark that the “Improved Ver- 
sion” in Romans viii. 19, 20, and 21, renders zrieic, the 
word here used, “ world,” and in verse 22, riou 4 xriorG,. 
is rendered “the whole world,” and ina note on another 
verse, at the foot of the same page, we are informed that this 
“Improved Version” is “a literal translation.” 2nd, The 
language here used appears to include all existences—“ all 
things that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible.” Supposing we could consistently explain things 
“in heaven” and things “in earth,” in the sense proposed 
(though I see not how we can do so) what shall we make 
of the things “visible and invisible” in the new moral 
creation effected by the gospel? The words which fol- 
low, “ whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
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palities, or powers,” represent to us the various orders of 
intelligent agents, as they differ among themselves in ca- 
pacity or influence. The expressions are nearly the 
same with what occur in the sublime description of the 
Saviour’s exaltation, given in Ephesians i. 20, 21, “ set 
him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come.” Surely the 
great, and holy, and blessed angels must be included in 
the enumeration, and must consequently be viewed as the 
results of his creating energy. But, 3dly, allowing that 
the psssage regards the operation of the gospel upon 
men, and not that of creating power, in the production of 
material, or intellectual, or animal being, still the operation 
of the gospel in converting and saving men is declared to 
be the acting of an energy altogether divine, and sur- 
passed by no other doing of Omnipotence ; “ That ye 
may know what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe, according tothe working of his 
mighty power which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places,” Eph. i. 19,20; and in the 
doxology at the close of chapter iii., the ability of God 
to give or do “ exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, AccORDING TO THE POWER THAT WORK= 
ETH IN US,” forms the subject of inspired ascription. 
So that were we even to understand “ all things” to sig- 
nify, all saints, and “were created,” to signify “were 
renewed and saved,” the text would not be a less strong 
proof that Christ is a divine Agent, than if we take the 
passage in the common and most natural way, as teaching 
that he originated the universe at large. It would be 
gratifying to have it explained how, or, in what sense 
you, looking upon Christ as only a man and a teacher, 
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understand the Lord Jesus Christ to have been the au- 
thor of the moral creation effected by the gospel. So far 
as I can judge, you could make him little or no more of 
a CREATOR than were Peter, and Paul, and James, and 
John, or any other inspired teacher under the Christian 
economy. The establishment of the gospel church, and 
the conversion of Jews and Gentiles to its privileges, was 
much more effected by the ministry of the apostles than 
by that of Christ ; and, according to the views of Unita- 
rians, when the sacred penman wrote of him & aur@ 
éxriodn ra wévre, “by him were all things created,” he 
affirmed only what could, with almost if not quite equal 
truth, be declared of himself, 

The apostle adds, “ALL THINGS WERE CREATED BY HIM, 
AND.FOR HIM,” 6f airot nai 21g adrdy, representing Christ as 
the Acent who produced all things, and the Enp in 
whose service and glory the purpose of their creation is 
accomplished—answering in idea to what is set forth of 
the Deity in Romans xi. 36, “for of him, and THROUGH 
him,” 6/ durod, “and To him,” & auriv, “are all things.” 
«“ AND HE IS BEFORE ALL THINGS,” duTos cors red mavTU, 
commonly explained as indicating his priority, or, his supe- 
riority, to all created existences; but both those sentiments 
are implied in the fact of his being the Creator of all 
things, so that it is preferable to take the preposition 
aevas referring to place, rather than to time or rank, as it 
is usedin Acts v. 23, “the keepers standing without BE- 
FORE” or AT, “the doors,” ag rai dugév, by which the ex- 
pression will signify that Christ is present with all things, 
so that wherever we go we meet with him, in heaven 
above, in earth below, or in any other region of immen- 
sity. “And By,” or, “IN,” “HIM ALL THINGS CONSIST,” r& 
TUVTe &y GuTw ouysornxe,a statement which represents the 
Lord Jesus Christ as being the SurrorTER and Pre- 
SERVER of the universe of which he was before said tabe 
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the Creator. Combining the two expressions in the 
17th verse, the doctrine they teach regarding the Sa- 
viour is the same as that which the apostle asserted, on 
Mars’ Hill, at Athens, with respect to the Deity,— 
“though he be not far from every one of us; for in him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” Acts xvii. 27, 
28. The former of the two expressions asserts UBIQUITY 
as an attribute of Christ; it warrants our belief that he 
could with strict propriety adopt as his own, in its full ex- 
tent and emphasis of thought, the sublime challenge of 
Jehovah, “Can any hide himself in secret places that 
I shall not see him? do not I fill heaven and earth?” 
The second expression asserts Christ’s all-pervading and 
constantly working DIVINE INTELLIGENCE and POWER; 
it warrants our recognizing him as uttering another 
equally sublime appeal, “ To whom then will ye liken me, 
or shall I be equal? saith the Holy One. Lift up your 
eyes on high, and behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their hosts by number: he calleth them 
all by names, by the greatness of his might, for that he is 
strong in power ; not one faileth. Why sayest thou, O 
Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is hid from the 
Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God ? 
Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lorp, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is no search- 
ing of his understanding. He giveth power to the faint, 
and to them that have no might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall; but they that wait upon the Lorp 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 

That the statements in Colossians 1.16, 17, are to be 
understood of the universe at large, and not of the new 
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moral creation only, consisting in the conversion of man- 
kind to the gospel, is, I think, evident from others which 
immediately followthem. As if continuing his deserip- 
tion of the Saviour’s glory, and introducing views addi- 
tional to those he had before given, the apostle proceeds ; 
“and he is the head of the body, the church; who is the 
beginning, the first-born from. the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased 
the Father, that in him should all fulness dwell.” Here, 
and in the next verses, it is plain that the prerogatives 
and works of Christ in his connexion with the saved 
among men, are’ described, and a style of description is 
adopted which, in thought and even somewhat in lan- 
guage, corresponds with what had been used just before. 
Now.-to suppose that both series of statements relate to 
the same thing will expose the sacred writer to the charge 
of tautology—a charge to which the apostle Paul, from 
the very constitution and habit of his mind, was perhaps 
of all men least exposed. Moreover, if both lines of 
statement regard the same subject, we shall have that se- . 
cond which is least full and grand in the conceptions it 
embodies—a tautology of the worst kind. On the other 
hand, if we take verses 15-17, as setting forth Christ’s 
excellency in his relations and doings towards the uni- 
verse in generally, verses 18—20,as setting forth his ex- 
cellency in his relations and doings towards the church 
particularly—and verses 21, 22, as setting forth his ex- 
cellency in his relations and doings towards the saints at 
Colosse, as parts of that church—we have a most beauti- 
ful gradation of rich and varied thought, worthy not 
only of the apostle himself, but also of the Divine i mano 
tion under which he wrote. 


VI. In the second chapter of the same epistle, verse 9, 
we read, “IN HIM DWELLETH ALL THE FULNESS OF THE 
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The word rAfeauu, rendered “ fulness,” means “ com- 
pleteness,” or, “ that by which a thing is made complete.” 
“ The ruxness of the Gentiles,” Rom. xi. 25, is the mass 
of the Gentiles.” “ The FULNESS,” or, as we read it, 
“PULFILLING” “of the law,” xiii. 10, is the whole substance 
of the law. “ The runness of the blessing of the gospel,” 
xv. 29, is all the kinds and measures of benediction which 
the gospel reveals and imparts. The church is the ruL- 
ness of Christ, Eph. i. 23, as it embodies his glorious 
communications. “The runness of Christ,” iv. 13, is the 
perfect. model or rule of Christian excellence provided in 
him. 

The Improved Version substitutes “ deity” for “god- 
head,” in this passage, and ina note upon it, the editor 
says, “ Compare Ephesians i. 19, where Christians are 
“ said to be filled with all the fulness of God. ¢‘ The scho- 
“ ¢lastie word godhead,’ says Mr. Lindsey, ‘ is rejected 
« ¢ because to common readers it countenances the strange 
“ ‘notion of a God consisting in three persons.” Lind- 
“sey’s Second Address, p. 283, 284. “All those bless- 
“ <ings which proceed from the Godhead, and wherewith 

-“ we are filled, dwell in Christ, truly and substantially, 
“ Pierce in loc.” But there is an important variation 
between the Greek of this passage and of that in Ephe- 
sians 1.19. There, réy rd rAggwua rod Ozod, “all the 
fulness of Gop” may properly mean “a plenitude of di- 
vine benefits”—“ the fulness of blessing which God has 
prepared to bestow upon his people,”—or, perhaps more 
properly, if the connection alludes to a temple, “the di- 
vine presence, in all its measures of gracious manifesta- 
tion.” But here, réiv rd rAgeupa vis Seornrog is, properly 
“all the fulness of the GopuEap.” Why that term, 
“ Godhead” should be rejected merely because it counte- 
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nances the idea of Christ’s divinity requires to be ex- 
plained. It is an English word which well answers to 
the corresponding word in the Greek, and honest trans- 
lators will be concerned only to give the real meaning of 
the original, irrespective of what sentiments that mean- 
ing may countenance. This instance shows that Unita- 
riansare determined, at all hazards, not to let the Scrip- 
tures oppose their opinions. However it happens that the 
word which the “Improved Version” introduces in the 
stead of Godhead, namely Deity, need not be objected to, 
providing it be properly understood. Schleusner, upon the 
word J<érng, says, “proprie: divinitas, 1. e. omnis virtus di- 
vina, que in universt creatore et statore est, im quo sensu a 
plerisque hac vox sumitur Coloss. 11.9.” Dr. Pye Smith 
(Scrip: Test: 11. 287, Ed. 2nd.) observes, “ @érns oc- 
eurs only here, in the whole N. T. and LXX. But no 
one can doubt, that it is the highest abstract term to ex- 
press the total perfection of the Divine Nature. It is de- 
rived from ©<is, in the same manner as @ziérq¢ (which oc- 
eurs only in Rom. i. 20, and the Wisd. Sol. xviii. 9,) is 
from @¢fog. The latter requires to be rendered Divinity, 
and more particularly refers to the attributes or proper- 
ties of God: the former is justly rendered Deity, and has 
its especial reference to the being and nature of God.” 
Lan, in his AsEimoy EAAnvixoy, states, “ Ozirns—n odoim, 4 
akia, 7d évos rod Seo” an explanation precisely agreeing 
with that of Dr. Smith. 

Another term in the passage requires notice. The 
apostle declares that “all the fulness of the god- 
head dwells in Christ Boprty.” The word so rendered, 
onupurixac, may signify “really,” contrasting the actual 
residence of the Deity in Christ with his figwrative resi- 
dence, by the Shekinah, in the sanctuary of Israel. Or 
it may signify substantially, as distinguished from the 


“presence of God in his people by the effects of his opera- 
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tions. Or it may allude to the corporeal form in whichi 
the Deity dwells, and under which he is presented to our 
view and homage, in the person of the Saviour. Bloom- 
field (in loc.) concurs with Wolfius in thinking that these 
three ideas, so far from being adverse, are reconcilable, 
and arise one out of another. “The divine nature of 
Christ (or the Abyos) 1s said to dwell ; which necessarily 
supposes a subject for indwelling, and such is the body, 
or human nature, of Christ. In that the Aéyos dwells, not 
by shadow, appearance, or figure, but truly and in pre- 
sence. And if so, then not only <vegynrinaic and effectively, 
but in substance and essence.” It is evident that the word 
translated “ bodily” indicates the manner in which the 
«“ Godhead,” or “ Deity,” dwells in Christ, and, whatever 
meaning we attach to the word, the intention of the 
writer in using it was, wemay affirm, to teach us that the 
Deity dwells in the Saviour ina manner that is peculiar 
to him, and in which he dwells in no other being or place. 
Whether the precise idea he designed to convey by the 
word was either of those just referred to, and which Wol- 
fius combines, I will not venture to pronounce. Curio- 
sity suggests the question, How do the Unitarians un- 
derstand the term “ bodily” in their view of the passage ? 
My own judgment inclines me to take it as meaning 
“personally.” A series of references are given in Poli 
Synopsis proving that, with sacred and profane authors, 
the word ota “ body” is used to signify “ person,” ac- 
cording to which the adverb comearindisg will mean “ in a 
personal manner,” and will indicate that the fulness of the 
Godhead dwells in Christ as constituting part of his per- 
son—an explanation which has been adopted by not afew 
in both ancient and modern times of the church. This 
indeed appears, by the extract from Theophylact given 
in Bloomfield’s “ Recensio Synoptica,” to have been the 
opinion of that writer and of Cyril whom he quotes. 
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Leigh (Crit. Sac. in voc.) says, “ Ywwarinws, Corporaliter. 
Coloss. ii.9. This word is translated there by us bodily, 
which is used after the Greek phrase: for the Grecians 
use the word céjua, which signifieth a body, not only for a 
thing which hath a true being, asa body hath; but fora 
person; and we, in our English, use the word body for a 
person, as we use to say, SomeBopy,or No-sopy, for some 
person, or, no person : the apostle then by bodily there, 
means personally.” Beza, Poole, Whitby, Doddridge, 
and others, take the same view. Such is also the expla- 
nation of Michaelis as given by Dr. Pye Smith; “For 
God, wholly filling him, dwelleth in him, as the soul in the 
body. I have thus a little paraphrased the adverb bodily, 
which, rendered literally, would be somewhat obscure. 
The divine nature dwells in Christ actually; in us only 
figuratively, so far as we belong to Christ, and are 
through him a temple of God.” | 

It has been truly said of the text before us, “TIllustris- 
simus est hic locus, et paucis complectitur quicquid de 
Christi persona nobis sentiendum est’—Poli Syn: in 
loc. “This text is most clear, and embraces ina few 
words whatever is to be known by us respecting the per- 
son of Christ.” “Cum dicit, iz eo,” it follows, “ mani- 
fest® in unica hypostasi duas naturas statuit, et quidem 
distinctas : Christum hic describit, quod sit verus idém- 
que et unus cum Patre Deus, vertisque homo, una et 
eadem persona, edque et verus Mediator.” “ When he 
says, IN HIM, he plainly determines that there are two 
distinct natures in one person: he here describes Christ, 
that one and the same person is real God, one and the 
same with the Father, and real man, and therefore also 
a real. Mediator.” “ Poole, in his Annotations, observes 
on the text—“* Dwelleth,not dwelt (as 2 Tim.1. 5), in re- 
gard of the person eternally the same, Heb. xiii. 8.— 
Dwelleth imports more than a transient stay for a few 
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minutes, or a little while, even abiding im him con- 
stantly and for ever (as dwelling most usually ‘notes, 
2 Cor. vi. 16.) That which doth thus perpetually abide 
in his person, as denominated after the human nature, 
is all the fulness of the Godhead, viz. That rich and in- 
comprehensible abundance of perfections, whereof the 
supreme and adorable nature is full; so that indeed there 
is not at all any perfection, or excellency, in the divine na- 
ture, but is found abiding inhim. And after no common 
or ordinary way, but by an hypostatical or personal 
union, of the Godhead, with the manhood, in Christ: 
whichis not by way of mixture, confusion, conversion, 
or any other mutation; but, bodily, to exclude that in- 
habitation which is oniy by extrinsical denomination. It 
being an adverb doth denote the manner, as well as the 
sulject ; wherefore, when he speaks of the temple of his 
body, John ii. 21, that doth not fully reach the apostle’s 
meaning here; but it must be expounded personally, 
since in the Greek that which. signifies with us a body, 
_is put. for a person, Rom. xu, 1; 2 Cor. v.10; Rev. xviii. 
13, and so our English word body, some body, or no 
body, that. is, some person, or no person. There is a 
presence of the Godhead general, by essence and power ; 
particular, in the prophets and apostles, working mira- 
cles; gracious, in all the sanctified ones; glorious, in 
heaven, in light which no man can approach unto, 
1 Tim. vi. 16, relative, in the church visible and ordi- 
nances; typically under the. Law, and symbolically in 
the sacraments. But all these dwellings or being pre- 
sent inthe creature, fall short of that in the Text, viz. 
bodily, connecting the personal habitation of the Deity 
in, and union of it with, the humanity of Christ—so close 
and straight and intimate, that the Godhead inhabiting, 
and the mauhood inhabited, make but one and the same 
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person, even as the reasonable soul and body in man, 
make but one man.” 

Whitby gives, as his own view of the passage, the 
judgment of the Council of Antioch ; “the body born of 
the Virgin, receiving the whole fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, was immediately united to the Divinity, and 
Deified ; which made the same ‘person, Jesus Christ, 
God and Man.” What he means by “ Deified,” and the 
Council by redeoréimros, I know not; of course if their 
idea were that the humanity of Christ became divine, 
with all due deference to both the critic and the council, 
it is an idea in which I cannot concur; but the con- 
cluding expression in the passage, declaring that Jesus 
Christ was “both God and Man, renders it improbable 
that either of them imagined such a transubstantiation 
to have been wrought. “I assuredly believe,” says 
Doddridge upon the Text, “that, as it contains an evi- 
dent. allusion to the Shekinah in which God dwelt, so 
it ultimately refers to the adorable mystery of the union 
of the Divine and human natures, in the person of the 
glorious Emanuel, which makes him such an object of 
hope and confidence, as the most exalted creature with 
the most glorious endowments, could never of himself be.” 

You will not, Sir, consider that, by thus quoting the 
opinion of others regarding the inspired declaration be- 
fore us, I refer to their expositions as of any authority 
to guide our belief. I transcribe their statements only 
as in my view giving the meaning which the words, 
critically examined, are found to convey. <A glance at 
the connexion in which the text occurs shall close my 
argument upon it. 

The verse preceding it admonishes the Colossians, 
“ Beware, lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi: 
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ments of the world, and not after Christ.” The Oriental 
philosophy, by the account which Mosheim gives in his 
Commentaries, taught that the original Deity remains 
in a state of quiescence, but that a number of inferior 
beings, of a nature more or less divine, according as they 
were near to or remote from him in the line of descent, 
had sprang from him as their Parent. These were 
called Mons, cudiveg, from their immortality. The whole 
substance in which the original Deity and these his 
progeny consisted, was called rAjewua, the word used by 
the apostle and by us rendered “fulness.” One of these 
secondary kind of divinities was supposed to have been 
banished from the abode of light, on account of some 
offence, and then to have wrought upon matter, that 
had existed from eternity, reducing it to that form and 
order, &c., which the universe now exhibits. This 
creative spirit was thought to have illumined the world’s 
darkness by a ray of celestial light, and to have imparted 
to the human bodies he had made, particles of the divine 
essence or souls of a kindred nature to the Deity. 
When all things were thus completed, this agent re- 
volted against the great first cause of every thing, the 
all-wise and omnipotent God, assumed to himself the 
government of this new state, which he apportioned out 
into provinces or districts ; bestowing the administration 
or command over them on a number of genii, or spirits 
of an inferior degree, who had been his associates or 
assistants. Man, therefore, was considered while in this 
world, to be compounded of two principles, acting in 
direct opposition to each other; an earthly and vitiated 
body, and a soul partaking of the nature of Deity de- 
rived from the region of purity and light. The Deity 
was believed to have supplied men with various means 
of escaping from the bondage of the flesh and finally 


attaining the heavenly glory. The votaries of this phi- 
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losophy are said to have expected the arrival of an 
extraordinary and eminently powerful messenger of the 
Most High, who, by communicating the true knowledge 
of God, should prove the Deliverer of the human race, 
enabling them, on the dissolution of the body, to regain 
this long-lost liberty and bliss. Some of these philoso- 
phers, struck with the magnitude and splendour of the 
miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, and un- 
derstanding it to be his object to deliver souls, to de- 
stroy all prevailing systems of religion and establish the 
worship of the original Deity throughout the world, 
looked upon him as that personage, and were conse~ 
quently disposed to become his followers. There were, 
however, several important discrepancies between his 
doctrine and theirs, which required a perversion of the 
former before they could receive it as true. Among 
other things they maintained. that the world was made 
by an agent inferior to the Supreme Being-—that Christ 
himself was of a grade much below the Deity, being 
only one of the Alons—that he had not a real human 
body, and that the salvation of men was to be effected not 
by a propitiatory sacrifice but by the communication of 
knowledge. Here then was “the philosophy and yain 
deceit, after the tradition of men and the rudiments of 
the world,” by which, as corrupting the Christian doc- 
trine, the Colossians and others were in danger of being 
spoiled. It is called Gnosticism and its adherents Gnos- 
tics, from yao, “knowledge.” An acquaintance with 
this system enables us to perceive the reference and 
meaning of many statements in the writings of the 
apostles John and Paul, particularly when they insist 
upon Christ’s person being areal, and not an imaginary, 
incarnation, when they assert him to have been the 
Creator of all things, and when they declare him to accom- 
_plish the redemption of men by his death asa sacrifice. 
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But nothing could be more apposite or pointed in con- 
tradiction of the Gnostic principles than the statement in 
Col. ii. 9, “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” The word rendered “fulness,” rAjeuuc, 
as before mentioned, being the term used in that system 
to express the completeness of the divine nature, includ- 
ing the Aions whom God had produced from himself. 
The assertion is most explicit and direct in its bearing 
_ against that code of absurdity baptized with the name of 
philosophy. It is tantamount to a most positive denial 
that there are any such generated inferior divinities as 
that system supposed, and an equally positive declaration 
that the person of Christ was an incarnation of the 
original and essentially-existing Deity—é air® xaromél 
KEY Th TAILLE TNS OebrNToS TWMATINDS. 

Nor does the statement which follows that declaration 
less harmonize with it than the admonition which pre- 
cedes it. “And ye are complete in him who is the head 
of all principality and power.” Instead of making him’ 
merely one of a number of agents, with whom the go- 
vernment of the universe was supposed to be lodged, 
according to the Gnostic hypothesis, the apostle teaches 
that all supreme and absolute dominion rests with Christ 
alone. ‘The expression, “ye are complete in him,” 
tore gy avrg werrnowuevor, has, with equal propriety been 
rendered, ye are “FILLED in him,” as if the writer in- 
tended an allusion to the “fulness” mentioned in the 
9th verse. As all the fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
Christ, in him is ample provision and guarantee for 
filling man with divine benefits. All saints, by faith in 
the Lord Jesus, are—through his complete atonement, 
his word-working power, and his rich merciful vouch- 
safements—made heirs of perfect salvation, holiness, 
and felicity. Theirs, in Christ, is all grace below, and 
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all glory above; and in him is sufficient of both to meet 
all the needs, and to fill all the capacities, of their being. 


VII. In 1 Timothy uni. 16, we have another text that 
leads to the same conclusion respecting the pre-existent 
nature of Christ. As it stands in our translation it 
reads, “ And, without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” The 
several things affirmed shew that the subject of whom 
they are affirmed is the Lord Jesus Christ; of him only 
could it be said that he was “justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed om 
in the world, and received up into glory.” But in the 
preceding expression “God was manifest in the flesh,” 
there is, as is generally known, a difference of reading 
with regard to the first word. 

Some for “God,” read “which,” as though it were 
“the mystery of godliness” that “was manifested im 
the flesh,” &c. This, however, makes bad or very 
awkward sense, especially when we find “received up 
into glory” ascribed to the subject spoken of; the 
“ Improved Version” will, notwithstanding, help us out 
of that difhculty, for it tells us that “received up inte 
glory” aerjodn ev 0657, means “met with a glorious 
reception!” Moreover, the authority for adopting 
“which” as the proper reading, is quite insufficient, 
although the evidence from versions favours it. 

Others, for “God,” read “ who,” the masculine re- 
lative, and Griesbach considers this to be the proper 
word. A relative requires an antecedent, and the only 
one which the context supplies for this, occurs towards 
the close of the verse before,—“the house of God, 
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which is the Church of rHe tivinc Gop.” Therefore, 
if we adopt this reading we must look upon the words, 
“the pillar and ground of the truth, and, without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness,” as a paren- 
thesis, dropping which, for the sake of bringing out the 
true idea more clearly, we shall have as an inspired 
statement—“ THE LIVING GoD, WHO, was manifest in 
the flesh,” &c. a statement certainly not more favourable 
to Unitarian views than what is given in the common 
English Version. 

But the fact is that much as the confidence of learned 
men was for a time shaken in the reading of “ God,” as 
the word which the apostle wrote, the current of opi- 
nion among them is again turned in its favour. Bloom- 
field not only retains it'in his text, but in his notes de- 
tails evidence to prove that Griesbach made the change 
without any sufficient reason, that “the external evi- 
dence in favour of” 6s “who,” “is next to nothing,” 
and confidently affirms that while the external evidence, 
namely, what arises from manuscripts, &c., is decidedly 
im favour of O2is, “God,” the internal is not less so. 
He expresses himself as “strongly confirmed in his 
opinion of the genuineness of @zd¢ by the very elaborate 
discussion of the evidence, both external and internal, 
given in an able Tract, by Dr. Henderson, entitled ‘ The 
Great Mystery of Godliness incontrovertible.” Dr. Pye 
Smith, who in the /irst and Second editions of his “ Serip- 
ture Testimony,” had adopted “ who” as the correct read- 
ing, in his Zhird edition, declares his opinion to be changed. 
«“ After long protracted and painful suspense, he is 
brought to the conclusion that the preponderance of evi- 
. dence is on the side of the common text.—lf,” he con- 
tinues, “we regard the authority of manuscripts alone, 
in every mode of estimating that branch of evidence, 
and upon every system of families, recensions, or classes, 
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he is quite satisfied that the reading Gop should be 
decisively preferred.” At the same time he intimates 
that the evidence from Versions and Quotations is in 
favour of “wHo,” or “wuicH.” He is, however, 
brought “to rest upon the decision of the highest rank 
of critical authorities, the Greek manuscripts.’—pp. 
322324. 

And even Unitarians appear disposed to express them- 
selves less confidently as to the warrant that exists for 
altering the commonly received text, in this passage. 
One of their writers at least, prepares in anticipation of 
its being allowed finally to remain unchanged. “ Sup- 
pose,” says Dr. Drummond, “ we were for a moment to 
“ gratify the modern Athanasian, and admit, contrary 
“to the most approved rules of criticism, and to uni- 
“versal testimony”—pardon my interrupting the quota- 
tion to express my astonishment at this statement, and 
to ask if the writer could at all have looked into the 
case of which he thus speaks so confidently ?—that 
“¢ God manifest in the flesh,’ is the true reading, what 
“ will he gain by the admission? Will he have the har- 
“dihood to affirm it will favour his doctrine of the 
“ Trinity ? The Unitarian finds nothing in the expres- 
“ sion but whathe can receive in perfect consistency with 
“his principles. He believes that God is every where, 
“¢ manifest. God was ‘manifest in the flesh,’ when 
“ Jesus cast out devils by the finger of God; and 
“well might the people who heard his heavenly dis- 
“courses, and witnessed his miraculous deeds, say 
“¢a great Prophet hath risen up,’ and that by sending 
“ such a Prophet, ‘God hath visited his people.” But,’ 
to this explanation of the phrase it will at once be ob-— 
jected that it makes the thing affirmed, comparatively 
speaking, quite a common-place occurrence. According 
to this, “ God was manifest in the flesh” in Enoch, 
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Noah, Moses, and all the prophets, in John the Baptist, 
and in Peter, Paul, and the other apostles, nay, in every 
one that ever taught by inspiration, as well asin Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, according to the gloss proposed to be put 
upon the words, “God. is manifest in the flesh” in every 
human being, for every one’s bodily frame manifests, by 
its structure, the wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Deity. So that it is plain this expositor and the apostle 
who wrote the words, mean by them widely different 
things; the apostle indicates that what he intended was 
something peculiar to the Saviour, and what was to 
be met with no where else. He describes what he referred 
to as part of a MYSTERY, a GREAT mystery, THE GREAT 
MYSTERY OF GODLINESS—as ‘though he considered it a 
thing in itself unique, and of transcendent glory. To 
explain the words asthe writer I have quoted suggests, is 
worse than trifling with the Scripture. One likes not to 
suspect want of honesty; but surely such a mode of deal- 
ing with the oracles of God betrays a grievous deficiency 
of either fidelity or ability. 


VIII. It is pleasant to know that there are cases in 
which the application of sound criticism to imterpret the 
original text of Scripture, would bring out the evidence 
of our Lord’s divmity much more distinctly and fully than 
it is supplied by our common version. One of these ex- 
amples we have in Titus ii. 13, “ Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearance of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” This rendering, indeed, 
should be taken as meaning that Jesus Christ is the per- 
son whose “ glorious appearance” is declard to be the 
blessed hope” of the Christian, and to whom both ap- 
pellations, “ the great God and our Saviour,” equally be- 
Jong. Andthe mere English reader of the words would 
be confirmed in taking this meaning from them, and in 
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considering Jesus Christ to be the only agent spoken of 
in the passage, by recollecting that we are nowhere war- 
ranted to look for an appearance of God the Father, but 
that the whole current of inspired testimony instructs and 
encourages the saint to expect the second advent of 
Christ as the event which will bring with it to him the 
consummation of bliss. But the reader of the Greek 
text will see that, from the grammatical structure of the 
sentence, both appellations must, be understood as be- 
longing to Jesus Christ, supposing that the writer knew 
how to put words together for conveying thoughts in the 
language he employed. The words in the original are 
Tleocdeydwevor rv puocnagioy errrida xotl emipavescey 77S dEng Tov 
wsycror Osod nul Surieos nudv "Inco Xeorov, the hterat 
English of which is, “Expecting the blessed hope, and 
appearance of the glory of the great God and Saviour 
of us, Jesus Christ,” or more naturally to the English 
mode of expression “ Expecting the blessed hope and 
glorious appearance of Jesus CHRIST OUR GREAT GoD 
AND Saviour.” The rule which requires this imterpre- 
tation of the words is thus expressed by Bp. Middleton, 
in his “ Doctrine of the Greek Article ;”——“ When two 
or more attributives joined by a copulative or copulatives 
are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first 
attributive the article is inserted ; before the remaining 
ones it is omitted.” For instance; Romans xv. 6, “ That 
ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify Gop, EVEN 
THE FATHER OF OUR LorD JEsus CHRIST,” riv Ocdy xal 
Tlaréec, rod Kugiou nu@v "Inood Xgirrot, literally, “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Corinthians 
xi. 31, “ THe Gop anp FATHER 6 O25 xai Tlarng, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed for evermore, 
knoweth that I lie not.” . Ephesians y. 20, “ Giving thanks 
always for all things unto Gop anp THE FaTueER, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’—the English reader 
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will see only one article in the expression “God and the 
Father ;” and there is but one article in the Greek, 7# 
OG nour larg; but there is this difference between the 
Greek and the English—the Greek puts the article before 
«« God,” and the phrase should be rendered “the God 
and Father”—whereas our translators have put it before 
«‘ Father,” giving us “God and the Father.” Now no 
Unitarian or other person would think of “God” and 
“Father,” as the words occur in the examples quoted, 
being the names of different persons; every one takes 
them to be, what they really are, different titles for the 
same person. ‘The construction is precisely the same in 
the text mentioned at the head of this paragraph ; “ the 
great God and our Saviour,” rod weyddrou Ox0d xal Bwrioos 
nua, are not two persons, but two names for the same 
person—“ Jesus Christ.” Deny this rule, and we may 
believe that “ God” and “the Father” are two distinct 
beings. The “Improved Version” adheres to it in cases 
that concern God the Father, and deviates from it in 
eases that concern the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus it trans- 
lates the verse before us, “ Looking for the happy end of 
our hope, and the glorious appearance of the great God 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ,”—making the two titles 
to indicate separate persons. And the Editor of the Ver- 
sion was obliged to translate it thus ;—not indeed by the 
construction of the original, for it outrages that,—but by 
the nature of the work to which he was virtually pledged 
—namely, giving a translation of the New Testament 
which should not militate against the doctrine held by 
Unitarians. In the copy of that work now before me 
{one of the 5th edition) there is no note upon the text, 
which is rather singular as it would have been easy to 
tell the reader that an “article” ought to be understood, 
though none is expressed in the original, and to mention 
a name, known or unknown, who sanctioned that opinion. 
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But, on the whole, he perhaps acted wisely in refraining 


from any remark. 


IX. The rule above stated decides the interpretation 
of other texts which appear in a degree ambiguous in our 
ordinary version, so far as they bear upon our present ar- 
gument. For instance, 2 Peter i.1, “Simon Peter, a ser- 
vant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have 
obtained like precious faith with us, through the righte- 
ousness of Gop anp our Saviour Jesus Curist.” In 
the margin of the passage as it stands in our common 
version, we read “Gr. of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Tit. ii. 18,” informing the English reader that 
such is the meaning of the Greek, and that the passage 
corresponds with the one noticed in the last paragraph. 
But the correctness of the translation, in this case as m 
that, does not depend altogether upon the construction of 
the Greek. Here also, as there, the mere English reader 
may judge of its propriety. The persons addressed are 
said to have obtained “precious faith—through THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
It would be unnatural to understand this one righteous- 
ness as the righteousness of two distinct beings. It might _ 
be the righteousness of the Father, or it might be the 
righteousness of the Son, but we cannot take it as the 
righteousness of both. 


X. Chap. ii. 1, of the same epistle describes some false 
teachers as “ Denying the Lord that bought them.” The 
word here rendered “ Lord” is dzorérys. It occurs in 
the invocation, Acts iv. 24,“ they lifted up their voice 
to God with one accord, and said, “ Lorn, thou art God, 
which hast made heaven, and earth,” &c. It is main- 
tained by some that this term belongs exclusively to the 
Father. Wetstein says, tn loc. “ Asororngs semper Deum 
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Patrem significat, nunquam Filium;”’ and Dr. Drum- 
mond having mentioned this along with several other ap- 
pellations, asserts, “these titles belong exclusively to the 
Father.” Of course these writers cannot mean that the 
term is exclusively a divine title, as is “ Jehovah,” for, 
though applied to the Deity, it is also applied to men, as 
in 1 Tim.vi. 1, 2, “Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke count their own MASTERS, dcoréras, worthy of all 
honour, that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing MASTERs, 
deoréras, let them not despise them because they are bre- 
thren,” &c. The term however implies the most abso- 
lute power, such as a person would have over his pro- 
perty, and respecting which, whatever he did, he might 
say, “ Shall I not do what I will with mine own?” Schleus- 
ner as the second signification of the word writes, “swm- 
mum principem apud Grecos significat pleno jure subdi- 
tis imperantem, seu, qui absoluta imperandi potestestate 
guadet,” and says, “ Hine. in N. T.a) Deus ipse dominus 
omnium, absolute swmmus, deoxrérns, vocatur,” &c. “)b) 
Jesus Christus ob summum rerum humanarum imperium 
ipsi'a Deo traditum.” I doubt, however, whether the 
word can fairly be applied to one who has only delegated 
power ; and I think Schleusner was correct in explaining 
2 Pet. ii. 1, of Christ’s headship of the church. That 
the apostle in that text intended Christ and not the Fa- 
ther is plain from the work ascribed to him—* the Lord 
that BoveuT them’—rwv dyopdouvra abrodc—a work which 
in no text is ascribed to the Father but is frequently 
ascribed to the Saviour, see Gal. iii. 13, and Rev. v. 9. 
The teachers spoken of as “bringing in damnable here- 
sies, even denying the Lord that bought them,” were, as 
appears from the following verses, persons who professed 
themselves Christians, and of course professed that they 
had been purchased from the condemnation and power of 
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sin by the precious blood of Christ, but who encouraged 
their followers in the practice of licentiousness. Compare, 
1 Cor. vi. 20, Titus ii. 14, and 1 Peter i. 18, 19. 


XI. I introduced the first three verses of the apostle 
John’s Ist Epistle as evidence of the Saviour’s pre-exis- 
tence. Heis there called “ the Word of life,” and “ that 
Eternal Life which was with the Father and was mani- 
fested unto us.” The epistle closes withthese remarkable 
expressions: “ We know that we are of God, and that the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we are in him 
that is true, in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and the eternal Life. Little children keep yourselves 
from idols.” That the declaration “ This is the true 
God and the eternal Life” ought to be taken as made re- 
garding the Saviour is argued Ist, because “ Jesus Christ” 
is the immediate and proper antecedent to the demon- 
strative pronoun “ thes,” which points out the subject of 
the affirmation. 2nd. because both parts of the affirma- 
tion, according to the natural construction of the state- 
ment, relate to the same person, being connected by the 
conjunction “and ;” only one subject or agent is spoken 
of, and what is affirmed is affirmed of him,—“ Tuts is the 
true God and the eternal Life; now we know that the se- 
cond of these titles is appropriate to the Saviour—anr is 
« the eternal Life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us”—consequently, as both titles belong 
to the same person, the Saviour is also “ the true God.” 


XII, The title given to our Saviour in 2 Peter ii. 1, 
is again applied to him in Jude 4. According to our re- 
ceived translation indeed it appears to be not so applied 
there ;—“ ungodly men, turning the grace of our God 
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-into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lorp, deezér7y, 
God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” The word “ God” is 
by Wetstein, Mill, Griesbach, and others rejected from 
the text. I therefore lay no stress on it. But the canon 
respecting the Greek article mentioned in my remarks 
on Titus ii. 13, requires that all the titles should be un- 
derstood of Christ—riv pudvov Acomérny xu Kigiov nua Inoody 
Xgioriy, “our only Sovereign and Lord Jesus Christ.” I 
use the word “ Sovereign” from Dr. Pye Smith, though 
it does not convey the exact form of thought suggested 
by the word. Acorérn¢, as before stated, signifies that kind 
of absolute authority which is founded upon right of 
ownership, and, strictly speaking, of ownership acquired 
by purchase, as explained by Wetstein, from Ammonius, 
on 1 Tim. vi. 1. The tenor of statement where it occurs 
in Jude, being precisely the same as that where it occurs 
in Peter, supports the evidence from grammatical con- 
struction applying itto Christ. There is an obvious allue 
sion to this lordship founded on ownership acquired by 
purchase, in Rom. xiv. 7—9, and in Titus ii. 14. The va- 
- Jue of the title, as indicating the dignity of the person to 
whom it belongs, depends on the propriety of its appli- 
cation to him, and on the subjects or range over which 
the authority extends. Its having been given to the Sa- 
viour by inspiration places beyond question the first point. 
With regard to the second,—the range of sway intended, 
is the church—the subjects of the dominion are intelli- 
gent and moral agents, human minds, consciences, and 
hearts, in all their religious interests and obligations. 
And surely none but a Divine Person could have absolute 
authority, founded upon ownership, in such a sphere. 


XIII. There has been some doubt as to the speaker in 
Rev. i. 8, “Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and 
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which is to come, the Almighty.” In verse 4th, the Fa- 
ther is described as “ Him which is, and which was, and 
which is to come.” But the Lord Jesus Christ is the per- 
son spoken of in the 7th verse, which immediately pre- 
cedes the announcement, and it would be in my view most 
natural to take it as his response to the “ Even so, Amen,” 
uttered on hearing the declaration of his second advent. 
But, however that may be, there can be no doubt, if we 
believe the record, as to who it was that spoke to John, 
verse 11, with “a great voice, as of a trumpet, saying, 
I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last:” &ec. 
Nor can there be any doubt to whom the apostle refers 
when, in verses 17 and 18, he writes, “ And when I saw 
him I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand 
upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; Iam the First and 
the Last; he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death.” If, then, the 8th verse presents to us a 
style of title appropriate to Deity alone, it follows that 
Christ is a Divine person, inasmuch as that same style of 
title is, in verses 1] and 17, adopted by Christ to describe 
himself. 


XIV. In chap. xxii. 12, 13, of the same book we read, 
«“ And, behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work shall be. I 
am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, 
the First and the Last.” Undeniably the speaker is the 
same person in both these verses; and as the decla- 
ration in the former verse is, with equal certainty, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, (compare verse 20th,) it must be He 
also who, in verse 18, declares, “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last.” 
Could any other than a Divine Person affirm this of him- 
self?“ Thus saith Jehovah, the King of Israel, and his 
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Redeemer Jehovah of Hosts; I am the First, and I am 
the Last ; and beside me there is no God ;” Isaiah xliv. 
6. Who can this speaker be but “ our great God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ ?”? Dr. Drummond, however, while 
he contends that the words in the 13th verse are the 
words of Christ speaking of himself, gives a different 
opinion as to their meaning. He says, page 88, “ The 
same person who says, ‘I come quickly,’ in the 7th and 
12th verses, says in the 18th, ‘Iam Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last,’ or in 
other words, the first born of the new creation, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith—and inthe 16th, «I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in 
the churches.’” 


XV. In Isaiah viii. 13—15, we read, “ Sanctify Jeho- 
vah of hosts himself; and let him be your fear, and let 
him be your dread. And he shall be for a sanctuary ; 
but for a stone of stumbling, and for arock of offence, to 
both the houses of Israel ; for a gin and for a snare to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many of them shall 
tremble, and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be 
taken.” 

There are, in the New Testament, several apparent 
references to this text as applicable tothe Messiah. Itis 
plainly quoted as a prophecy of his rejection by unbeliev- 
ers, with consequent ruin to themselves, in Rom. ix. 31— 
33, and 1 Peter ii. 6—8. The apostle Paul’s statement 
in the former place, is, “ Israel which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righ- 
teousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the law: for they 
stumbled at that stumbling-stone ; as it is written, Behold 
I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence: and 
whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.” The 
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apostle Peter’s statement, in the latter place, is, “ Where- 
fore also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, [lay in 
Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious; and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confounded. Unto you, 
therefore which believe he is precious: but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone which the builders disal- 
lowed, the same is made the head of the corner, and a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, even to them 
which stumble at the word, being disobedient ; where- 
unto also they were appointed.” It is observable that 
both apostles connect this prophecy with another, con- 
tained in Isaiah xxvii. 16, taking both as describing the 
Messiah. In the prophecy before us He is called “ Jn- 
HOVAH OF Hosts ;” the people are commanded to “ sane- 
tify” Him, and to “ let him be their fear and dread ;” He 
is to stand as “a Sanctuary” for them, that is, an Asylum 
or Place of Refuge, a Strong-hold to which they, as pri- 
soners of hope, may flee, and wherein they shall be se- 
cure; and the certain awful results of neglecting to make 
him their Sanctuary are impressively pourtrayed. Of 
these four particulars in the prophecy, the frst declares 
the Messiah’s Divine nature, the second claims for him 
religious homage, the third encourages our trust in Him 
as “able to save to the uttermost,” and the fourth fore- 
warns us that the Rock of Ages if not fled to as “a 
Sanctuary” for salvation, will be tous “a stone of stum- 
bling” and “ Rock of offence” to complete our destruction. 


XVI. In Isaiah ix. 6, 7, we read, “Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David 
and upon his kingdom, to order it and to establish it with 
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judgment and with justice, from henceforth even for ever. 
The zeal of Jehovah of Hosts will perform this.” The 
titles given to the Sovereign in the 6th verse, and the ac- 
count of his reign in the 7th, shew that the whole is a 
prophecy of the Messiah. The Ist and 2nd verses of the 
chapter are indeed expressly quoted as a prophecy of his 
advent by Mat. ch. iv. 13—16. Hz is “ THE MIcutTy Gop.” 


XVII. In Isaiah xl. 3—11, we read, “ The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain: and the glory 
of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether: for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. The 
voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall Icry? All 
fleshis grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as a flower 
of the field; the grass withereth, the flower fadeth; be- 
cause the Spirit of Jehovah bloweth upon it: surely the 
_ people is grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 
but the Word of our God shall stand for ever. © Zion, 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain; O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift 
up thy voice with strength, lift it up, be not afraid; say 
unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God. Behold the 
Lord Jehovah will come with strong hand, and his arm 
shall rule for him: behold, his reward is with him, and 
his work beforehim. He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd: he shall gather the lambs with his arm and carry 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” 

To this passage, as a prophecy of the Messiah’s com- 
ing, Zachariah appears to refer when he says regarding 
his son John, Luke i. 76, “ And thou, child, shalt be 
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called the Prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways.” These 
words of Zacharias also inform us of the belief of the 
pious Jews with regard to the person of the Messiah. 
The four Evangelists all quote the commencement of 
this passage as referring to John the Baptist as the 
Herald of Christ. Take the statement of Luke as an 
example, chap. iii. 2—6; “ The word of God came unto 
John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness. And 
he came into all the country about Jordan, preaching 
the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins; as 
it is written in the book of the words of Esaias the pro- 
phet, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 
Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways shall be: made smooth ; 
and all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” You are 
well aware that the description which the prophet gives 
of the work which John was to do, as the forerunner of 
Christ, alludes to the practice of eastern monarchs when 
about to journey, having the ways all prepared, and the 
people ready to receive them, so that they might meet 
with no obstruction or unpleasantness while travelling. 
The Sovereign of whom he was the precursor, is de- 
seribed in the proclamation he was commissioned to 
make, “ Prepare ye the way of JrEHovau, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our Gop.” And I think it 
plain that the expression, “THE GLORY OF JEHOVAH 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,” re- 
fers to the Shekinah as the type of our Saviour’s person 
—* God manifest in the flesh.” The 9th, 10th, and 11th 
verses are obviously a continuation of the same divine 
oracle, but they regard a different stage in the series of 
occurrences foretold. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th regard the 
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ministry of John preparing the people for the Messiah's 
advent. Zhese regard the Messiah himself as at hand, if 
not as arrived; for the Baptist’s ministry was designed 
not only to prepare the people for the Messiah’s coming 
but also to make Him manifest to Israel when he should 
appear, John 1. 31. No one, moreover, I think, can 
read the llth verse without at once recognising it as 
a description of Christ in his office as the “ Good 
Shepherd,” “the Great Shepherd of the sheep,” “the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls ;’—“he shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with 
his arms, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young.” Concerning Him, the 
announcers of glad tidings are, in the 9th and 10th 
verses, commanded to “say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold, your GOD! Behold, the Lorp JEHOVAH 
(m7) not o>) shall come with strong hand, and his 
arm shall rule for him; behold, his reward is with him, 
and his work before him.” : 

If the language employed in this prophecy to describe 
the Messiah, does not teach that He is a Divine Person, 
I know not in what terms that fact could be affirmed. 


XVIII. In Isaiah xlv. 21—25, we read, “ Tell ye and 
bring them near; yea, let them take counsel together : 
who hath declared this from ancient time? who hath 
told it from that time? have not I Jehovah? and there 
is no God else besides me ; a just God and a Saviour; 
there is none besides me. Look unto me and be ye 
_ saved, all ye ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there 
is none else. J have sworn by myself, the word is gone 
out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
That unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear. Surely, shall one say, In Jehovah have I righte- | 
ousness and strength ; even to him shall men come ; and 
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all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed. In 
Jehovah shall all the seed of Israel be justified and 
shall glory.” 

That the personage here described is the Messiah, 
might be inferred from the style of the description. He 
stands forth declaring himself “a just God and a Sa- 
viour,” yea, the only one; he calls upon the whole earth 
to look to him for salvation; he is placed before the 
_ world as the source of righteousness and strength to 
men; in Him the people of God are to be justified and 
are to glory ; and it is not obscurely hinted that he 
should become “a stumbling-stone and rock of offence.” 
How appropriate all this is to the Lord Jesus Christ 
need not be explained. But we are not left to conjec- 
ture, however clear and satisfactory, in settling our faith 
as to the application of these statements. The apostle 
Paul has quoted the 23rd verse, as proving the Mes- 
siah’s judicial character, in Rom. xiv. 9—12; “To this 
end Christ ‘hath died, and rose and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and livmg. But why 
dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for WE SHALL ALL STAND BEFORE 
THE JUDGMENT-SEAT OF CHRIST; FOR IT IS WRITTEN, 
As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God. So then every 
one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 


XIX. Jeremiah, chap. xxiii. 5, 6, declares, “ Behold, 
the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will raise up to 
David a righteous branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely; and this is his name whereby he shall be 
called, Jenovan ouR RicutTEousness,” Nearly resem- 
bling these are the statements in chap. xxxiil, 14—18 ; 
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* Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will per- 
form that good thing which I have promised unto the 
house of Israel, and to the house of Judah. In those 
days, and at that time, will I cause the branch of right- 
eousness to grow up unto David, and he shall execute 
judgment and righteousness in the land. In those days 
shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely ; 
and this is the name wherewith she shall be ealled, Jx- 
HOVAH OUR RicHTEOUsNESS.” I take the three verses 
together as they appear in the Hebrew Bible, though 
our English Version marks the 15th verse as commenc- 
ing a new paragraph. 

The tenor of expression in both these passages so 
plainly indicates the Messiah as the subject of the pro- 
phecy that it is unnecessary to comment upon it in the 
way of proof. With regard to the former, the context 
following it seems to point us to the times of the gospel. 
With regard to the second, what, but the Messiah’s 
coming, can we understand by “that good thing” which 
God had promised to the houses of Israel and Judah ? 
and in whom—if not in Jesus Christ our King and 
Priest, the Antitype of Melchizedek, and in his people 
as his spiritual family, and made by him “a royal priest- 
hood to offer up spiritual sacrifices’—can the words fol- 
lowing the verses quoted be fulfilled? “ For thus saith 
Jehovah, David shall never want a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Israel: neither shall the priests, 
the Levites, want a man before me to offer burnt-offer- 
ings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to do sacrifice 
continually,” &ec. 

A difficulty, however, exists respecting the title men- 
tioned at the close of each. In the one we read, “ This 
is the name whereby he shall be celled, JeHovan our 
Ricuteousness.” In the other we read, “ This is the — 
mame wherewith she shall be called, JEHOVAH oUR 
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Riaureousness.” There is little difference of opinion 
as to the correctness of rendering in the former case. 
Some indeed translate the Hebrew, “ This is his name, 
which they shall call him, Jehovah our Righteousness ;” 
but this variation is quite immaterial ; the title still be- 
longs to the Messiah. In the latter case, according to 
our received translation, this title is given to a female, 
but who the female is that was to be thus called, it is 
far from easy to determine, no one being mentioned in 
the context, unless it be Jerusalem, and why that city 
-should be so named, while Judah has no new title given 
to it, no reason whatever appears. Dr. Boothroyd reads 
the text here in the same way as in the corresponding 
passage in the 23rd chapter. The subject of the pro- 
phecy is clearly the “righteous branch” who was to grow 
up unto David and fill his throne; and there is such a 
close resemblance between the two passages, that proba- 
bility decidedly favours the application of the title to the 
Messiah in the one case equally as in the other. Dr. 
Pye Smith and others render the Hebrew literally, 
“ This is he who shall call to her, Jehovah our Right- 
eousness”—or, supplying the elipsis from the correspond- 
ing passage, “ This is his name who shall call to her, 
Jehovah our Righteousness.” Dr. S., however, thinks 
it “more than probable that the original words have 
sustained some alteration, and that the true reading is 
as found by Kennicott in several MSS. and by De Rossi 
in one, exactly the same as in the preceding passage, 
chap. xxiii. 6.” , 


XX. Malachi iii. 1—3. “Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me; 
and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the Messenger of the covenant whom ye 
delight in: behold, he shall come, saith Jehovah of 
hosts. But who may abide the day of his coming? and 
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who shall stand when he appeareth? for he is like a 
refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap: and he shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver; and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver that 
they may offer unto Jehovah an offering in righte- 
ousness.” ; 

That this is a prophecy of the Messiah’s advent is 
declared by our Lord himself who applies the beginning 
of it to John the Baptist, his forerunner, saying of 
him in Matt. xi. 10, “ This is he of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee.” He is described as 
the Sovereign whom the Jews sought—the Divine 
Ruler whom they worshipped; also as the Messenger of 
the covenant—the Angel Jehovah—in whom they de- 
lighted. When He came it was “to HIS TEMPLE.” 
But how could this be if he were not a Divine Person, 
as God entitled to Divine worship? And is not the 
work ascribed to Him that of exercising a Divine seru- 
tiny and of accomplishing a Divine purification? 


I am aware that the foregoing is but an imperfect 
sketch of the testimonies which the Sacred Volume 
supplies to the Deity of Christ. But what has been 
quoted is, I think, altogether irreconcileable with the 
supposition of our Lord being only a man, and indeed 
with his being mer ely a created being. Ihave passed by 
several passages bearing directly upon the point, and have 
reserved one portion of Scripture, intending to make it 
the subject of a distinct Letter. Expecting no more 
attention to my arguments than they are entitled to by 
their intrinsic worth, 

I remain, Sir, 


Your-very obedient, 


W. U. 


LETTER V. 


Dus1uin, 1838. 
Sir, 


The persuasion that our present inquiry is of vital 
interest to the Gospel and to mankind, induces me to go 
somewhat fully into the critical analysis of each testimony 
that I adduce. I am led to adopt this plan also by the 
circumstance that the texts quoted in the controversy 
between us have become for the most part pretty well 
known, so that the mere quotation of them would add 
little to the general stock of argument. Besides, it is 
but justice to your views of the question that the con- 
struction put by writers of your side upon the inspired 
statements we bring forward, should be examined; and 
it is equally just to ourselves, that the evidence we urge 
should be cleared from all fair or plausible objection, 
if that can be done consistently with truth. I think like- 
wise that the meaning of God’s word, as of any human 
author, is best ascertained, not by fixing upon insulated 
expressions, without regard to what precedes or follows 
them, but by carefully examining the context; in other 
words, by taking a whole paragraph or argument toge- 
ther, and so coming to a knowledge of the sentiments 
which it really embodies according to the intention of 
the writer. This plan I purpose to continue in my pre- 
sent Letter. 
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A Note subjoined to the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
given in the “ Improved Version,” states that it “is the 
“ first of those which are distinguished by Eusebius as 
* having been disputed in the primitive ages of Chris- 
“ tianity, and which, therefore, are not to be received 
“as of equal authority with the rest. This epistle, 
“ however, which contains many important observations, 
“and many wholesome truths, mingled, indeed, with 
*‘ some far-fetched analogies and inaccurate reasonings, 
“was probably written before the destruction of Jeru- 
“salem and the temple, for it contains no allusion to 
“ those calamitous events. But by whom it was written 
“is uncertain. Origen says that no one can tell who was 
“the author of it. It has been ascribed to Paul, to 
“ Barnabas, to Luke, and to Timothy: but if Origen, 
“the most learned and inquisitive writer of the third 
“ century, could not discover the author, it is vain for 
“us to attempt it, and we must be content to remain in 
“ignorance.” The natural inference from these state= 
ments is, that the writer of them did not consider the 
Epistle to the Hebrews an inspired composition, and 
that he wished his reader to believe that it is not so. 
What those “far-fetched analogies and inaccurate rea- 
soning” are, which he has discovered in it, he has not 
informed us; perhaps, had he pointed them out, another 
eye looking at them might have seen perfection in the 
one and conclusiveness in the other worthy of the in- 
finite mind. That the views inculcated in it of the 
glory of Christ and of his priesthood and atonement, 
should appear suspicious and perplexing to a Unitarian, 
is not surprising ; and he must feel obliged, if he would 
preserve consistency, to reject the epistle or abandon 
his creed. But the more I meditate upon it the more 
this writing appears to me so full throughout of gran- 


deur and richness, intelligence and grace, that it speaks 
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to both head and heart, too powerfully to be resisted, 
the fact of its divine original. It will be right, how- 
ever, before adducing it as a witness, to offer some 
remarks on its canonicity. 

Upon this very important general question it has 
oceurred to me, though J am not aware of its having 
been noticed by others, that a strong presumptive evi- 
dence, to say the least, if not absolute certainty, of this 
epistle having been written by the apostle Paul, is sup- 
plied by the apostle Peter in his second epistle, iu. 
15, 16. ‘* Account that the long-suffering of our Lord 
is salvation, as our beloved brother Paul also, according 
to. the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; 
as also in all his epistles speaking in them of these 
things.” Peter here intimates that Paul wrote a num- 
ber of epistles, and among them one in particular m~ 
scribed to the persons whom Peter was addressing. 
Now, from the first verse of the chapter in which those 
expressions occur, we learn that the second epistle of 
Peter was addressed to the same persons as the first, 
“ This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you, in 
both which I stir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance.” And in the Ist verse of the first epistle, 
we find that inscribed “to the strangers scattered 
throughout . Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and By- 
thynia”—-that is, I think, Christian Jews who had been 
obliged to flee from their own country ; and that it was 
written by the apostle of the circumcision, to his brethren 
of the circumcision, is evident from its contents. The 
question then arises, What was, or where have we, the 
inspired letter which, besides his other epistles, according 
to Peter, the apostle Paul wrote to these persons in par- 
ticular? It could not be that to the Romans, nor either 
of those to the Corinthians, nor that to the Galatians, 
nor that to the Ephesians, nor that to the Colossians, 
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nor either of those to the Thessalonians, or to Timothy, 
Titus, or Philemon. We cannot suppose such a treasure 
to have been lost. The only remaining alternative is 
that the epistle before us isthe identical one referred 
to by Peter, as having been written by Paul. And on 
looking into the epistle itself we find the tenor of its 
contents precisely such as would naturally be addressed 
to persons circumstanced as they were, to confirm them 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel. The very lesson 
which Peter mentions as taught by Paul in the letter to 
which he referred—“ account that the long-suffering of 
our Lord is salvatien’—is expressly and earnestly in- 
culeated in Hebrews vi. 10——-20; x. 23—25, 32—39; 
xii. 1—4. Indeed, the entire current of thought in the 
ilth and 12th chapters bears upon this point. On the 
whole, therefore, I conclude that more satisfactory tes- 
timony to both the inspiration and authorship of a do- 
cument, could scarcely be desired than we have in the 
case before us. 

The writer of the note above quoted mentions Euse- 
bius as numbering this epistle among the books which 
were disputed in the primitive ages of Christianity. 
Now, it is true that author does represent this with other 
of the New Testament writings, as having been doubted 
by some, but even according to Lardner, whose tes- 
timony Unitarians will surely not be forward to doubt, 
Eusebius in one part of his writings “placeth the 
« Epistles of Paul among books universally received ; 
“ without making there, or in any other part of that 
“ passage, any exception for the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
In another passage which Lardner quotes, Eusebius 
says, “Of Paul there are fourteen epistles manifest and 
“well known. But yet there are some who reject that 
“to the Hebrews, urging for their opinion, that it is 
“contradicted by the Church of the Romans as not 
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“being St. Paul’s,” “or,” adds Lardner, “as we may re- 
“member, upon another occasion our author said; ‘To 
“ ¢ this very time, by some of the Romans, this epistle is 
“not reckoned to be the apostle’s.” See Lardner’s 
Works, 4to. Ed. Vol. II. 372, 373. Thesum of the evi- 
dence from Eusebius, as supplied by Lardner, is, that 
this Epistle was less doubted than any of the writings of 
the New Testament which were any where or at any time 
questioned at all—that the doubts entertained regarded the 
writer of it rather than its inspiration—that the doubts 
entertained of it by the few who questioned it elsewhere, 
arose from its being doubted in the Church at Rome— 
that there were only “ some” in that church who doubted 
it—and that the doubts respecting it arose chiefly from 
the author not having’ prefixed his name to it, and from 
the elegance of its style. 

So much for the warrant there is for the statement 
that the epistle to the Hebrews is “the first of those 
“which are distinguished by Eusebius as haying been dis- 
“puted in the primitive ages of Christianity, and which, 
“therefore, are not to be received as of equal authority 
“with the rest.” With regard to Origen saying that 
“no one can tell who was the author of it,” Lardner 
quotes Eusebius as relating of this Father that “of the 
“Epistle to the Hebrews, in his Homilies upon it he 
“ives his opinion in this manner: ‘That the style of 
‘ ‘the epistle to the Hebrews has not the apostle’s ‘rude- 
“ ¢ness of speech, who has confessed himself rude in 
« “speech, that is, in language, 2 Cor. xi. 6. But this 
“ « epistle; as to the texture of the style, is elegant Greek, 
“ «as every one will allow, who is able to judge of the 
«“ « differences of style. Again he says, ‘ The sentiments 
“ ¢of the epistle are admirable, and not inferior to the 
‘¢ acknowledged writings. of the apostle. This will be 
‘ ‘assented to by every one who reads the writing's of the 
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“apostle with attention.’ Afterwards he adds; ‘If I 
“ ¢was to speak my opinion, I should say that the senti- 
“¢ments are the apostle’s, but the language and compo- 
“ ¢sition of some one who committed to writing the apos- 
“« ¢tle’s sense, and as it were reduced into commentaries 
“<the things spoken by his master. If therefore.any 
“ «church receives this epistle as Paul’s, it is to be com- 
“««mended even upon that account; for it is not without 
“reason that the ancients have handed it down as 
“¢ Paul’s: but who wrote this epistle, God only knows 
<certainly. But the account come down to us is va- 
“ ‘rious; some saying that Clement, who was bishop of 
“ «Rome, wrote this epistle; others, that it was Luke, 
““¢who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” Lardner, I. 
532, 533. I take this to be the testimony of Origen to 
which the Editor of the “Improved Version,” refers. 
Upon this testimony, as quoted by Eusebius, Lardner 
afterwards observes, “ There is an ambiguity in some of 
“ Origen’s expressions in this passage.—lIt is difficult to 
“ say what is meant by the word ‘ write,’ when used of 
“ this epistle; whether Origen intends writing as an au- 
“ thor, or only penning or writing down the sense of ano- 
“ther. When Origen says, ‘ But who wrote this epistle 
* ¢ God only knows,’ one is disposed to understand him of 
“ writing as an author, for the sake of the opposition to 
“‘ what precedes. Moreover, he plainly uses the word in 
“‘ that sense, when he says, * Luke wrote the Gospel and 
“<the Acts. Onthe other hand it is argued that when 
*“ Origen says,‘ God only knows who wrote this epistle,’ 
“ he means only ‘who penned it,’ or ‘to whom the language - 
‘and composition are owing’; otherwise Origen is in- 
“ consistent with himself, For to say, first, that ‘the an- 
“<ecients have handed it down as Paul’s ;’ and presently 
“ after, that the ‘account come down to us is various, some 
“ ‘ascribing the epistle to Clement, others to Luke, as 
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“ ¢anthors,’ would be a contradiction. . Therefore, when 
“he says, that ‘God only knows who wrote the epistle ; 
“ ¢and that some say Clement wrote it, others Luke; he 
“must be supposed to speak only of ‘ penning’ what had 
“been heard from Paul; and in this latter sense the 
« words are understood by two learned writers in our 
“ own language, Mr. Hallett and Mr. Twells, who have 
“ both lately examined this matter with care and atten- 
“ tion.” Lardner I. 537, 538. 

With due deference to Lardner, I think there is not 
much room for hesitation as to which of the two construc- 
tions ought to be put upon Origen’s words, particularly 
when he had said in the sentence immediately preceding 
the statements on which Lardner reasons, “If I was to 
“speak my opinion, I should say that the sentiments are 
“ the apostle’s, but the language and composition of some 
“one who committed to writing the apostle’s sense.” 
This shews us that he believed the author to be Paul ; 
and that when Origen speaks of the writer being uncer- 
tain, he means the person who acted asa sort of amanu- 
ensis to the apostle. Intimations are not wanting in the 
universally received epistles that the apostle often em- 
ployed an amanuensis in preparing them. In Romans 
xvi. 22, we read, “I Tertius, who wrote this epistle, sa- 
lute you in the Lord.” In Galatians vi. 11, the apostle 
says, “ Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you 
with mine own hand,” implying that it was a singular. 
thing that he should himself write a letter of such length. 
1 Cor. xvi. 21, “ The salutation of me Paul with mine 
own hand.” Col. iv. 18, “ The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul.” 2 Thess. iii. 17, “ The salutation“of Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle, so I 
write.” Now how can we know who was the actual pen- 
man of any of Paul’s epistles except those to the Romans 
and tothe Galatians? And in my view nothing is more 
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natural than to take the concluding verses of the epistle 
to the Hebrews as a sign manual of the kind mentioned 
in 2 Thess. iii. 17. “And I beseech you brethren, suffer 
the word of exhortation; for I have written a letter to 
you in few words. Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, with whom, if he come shortly, I will see 
you. Salute all them that have the rule over you, and all 
thesaints. They of Italy salute you. Grace be with you 
all. Amen.” Indeed, any person conversant with Paul’s 
method of expressing himself, would almost instantly 
identify him here. 

I could of course add much more evidence shewing 
how early and how generally the epistle was received as 
canonical, as when Eusebius, speaking of Clement’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians, says, “ And the epistle of Cle- 
“ment acknowledged by all, which, he wrote to the Co- 
“ rinthians in the name of the church of Rome. In which 
“inserting many sentiments of the epistle to the He- 
“ brews, and also using some of the very words of it, he 
“plainly manifests that epistle to be no modern piece. 
“ And hence it has‘ not been without reason reckoned 
“among the other writings of the apostle.” Lardner I. 
291. Now Clement is believed to have died before the 
end of the first century, so that here we have proof posi- 
tive that the epistle in question was known and received 
as Sacred Scripture by the churches of Rome and Co- 
rinth, while the apostle John was yet living. But I must 
forbear. Enough, and more than enough, has been pro- 
duced to show what gross perversions of truth as to mat- 
ter of fact, with regardto Eusebius and Origen, have been 
resorted to by the Editor of the “ Improved Version,” in 
order to shake the confidence of the public in this portion 
of inspired writ. And it is truly lamentable that any body 
of people called Christians should countenance the publi- | 
cation and sale of a work containing statements so unwar- 
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ranted and of sucha tendency. Still we perhaps ought 
not to be much surprised at it, when, in the same “ Ver- 
sion” we find the latter half of the first chapter of Mat- 
thew and the whole of the second, with the two first 
chapters of Luke, printed in italics, intimating that they 
are not to be looked upon as written by the evangelists— 
the sole reason for which statement, I have no hesitation 
to believe, is, whatever pretext may be assigned, that if 
these portions were received as inspired the miraculous 
conception of our Lord could not be denied. 

There is one principle assumed in this Note which is 
so fatal to all settled faith in Scripture, and yet so palpa- 
bly absurd, that it would be wrong to pass it by unnoticed 
lest any should think I accorded with it or did not observe 
it. Weare told that the epistle to the Hebrews “ is the 
first of those which are distinguished by Eusebius as hay- 
ing been disputed in the primitive ages of Christianity, and 
which therefore are not to be received as of equal autho- 
rity with the rest.” How far Eusebius represents it as 
“« disputed” we have already seen. - That it was not “ dis- 
puted” but acknowledged as inspired writing at both 
Rome and Corinth, before the close of the first century, 
is plain from the testimony of Eusebius concerning Cle- 
ment’s First Epistle. The principle to which I advert is 
that the epistle having been disputed lessens its authority. 
From the language of the Note, if one did not know to 
the contrary, one might think that Eusebius had so af- 
firmed. But, not to suspect the Editor of intending te 
convey that idea, what shall we say of the principle it- 
self? According to it, all that is necessary for persons 
to do, who wish to rid themselves of a portion of Serip- 
ture which is found to be inconvenient as telling against 
their sentiments or habits, is to rise up manfully and 
“dispute” it, by which act they weaken or altogether de- 
stroy its authority, Of course, if a writing had been sa 
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generally “disputed,” and “disputed” for such reasons 
as proved it not to be inspired, it ought not to be received 
as of divine authority. But to say that the mere circum- 
stance of a writing being “ disputed,” no matter why, or 
how far, or in what respect, lessens its authority, is like 
saying that because some persons judged a piece of coin 
counterfeit, it therefore was so. Most men would think that 
if the doubts expressed regarding it led to its being well 
tested, and the testing proved it sterling, we should have 
the more confidence in it because it had been tried. I need 
not. state that, in like manner, the Epistle tothe Hebrews 
having been “ disputed” caused it to be well tested, and 
the result is that men of all creeds and churches recog- 
nized it as undoubtedly inspired. 

I know not that I should have dwelt so long, in reply to 
the note inthe “ Improved Version,” upon the canonicity 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, but that I wish to bring 
under your notice the entire of the first chapter, so far 
asits statements bear upon the Person of Christ. Any 
one reading it may perceive that the design of it is to set 
forth the dignity of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the foun- 
dation of the arguments and appeals in the succeeding 
portions of the epistle. We may notice the verses seri- 
atim, : 


Verses 1, 2. “Gop, WHO, AT SUNDRY TIMES AND IN 
DIVERS MANNERS, SPAKE IN TIME PAST UNTO THE 
FATHERS BY THE PROPHETS, HATH IN THESE LAST 
DAYS SPOKEN UNTO US BY HIS SON; WHOM HE HATH 
APPOINTED HEIR OF ALL THINGS, BY WHOM ALSO HE 
MADE THE WORLDS.” 

The manner in which the Agent by whom the Gospel 
had been announced, is here introduced and designated, 
indicates that he is a different kind of being from any 


that had before been employed in the public and general 
K 3 
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ministration of divine truth to mankind. “ Hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son.” The manifestations 
of the “ Word” or “ Logos,” more than once adverted 
to already, were, you will remember, not to the people at, 
large in the way of stated instruction, but to particular 
individuals, or on some occasions of great urgency and im- 
portance. Of the “ Son” we read “whom he hath ap- 
pointed Heir,” that is, Owner and Lorp, “ of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” The conjunction — 
rendered “also,” carries us a step higher as well as far- 
ther, in the range of thought, imasmuch as the making 
of the universe includes, according to our conceptions, 
what is greater than even possessing and ruling it. 

The Editor of the “Improved Version” renders the 
clause which we read, “by whom also. he made the 
worlds,” “ for whom also he constituted the ages,” as though 
the apostle meant that God had arranged the previous 
dispensations, the Antideluvian, the Patriarchal, and the 
Mosaic, to prepare the dispensation of the Messiah. Now 
it is admitted that the word rendered “ worlds” im the 
one case, and “ ages” in the other, aidivas, may signify 
either. It, however, is surely rightly rendered “ worlds’ 
in chap. xi. 3, “ Through faith we understand that the 
WORLDS, aidivac, Were framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear.” There it cannot mean periods of time; they are 
not “ things which are srEN.” We therefore are fully 
warranted to understand the expression before us of the 
visible creation. 

But with regard to another and more serious discre- 
pancy, the one translation reading “ By whom” and the 
other “For whom,” we have happily the means of com- 
ing to a more determinate opinion. The Greek preposi- 
tion dé with a genitive case certainly intends the medium, 
instrument, or agent, through or by which a thing pro- 
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ceeds, or is obtained or done. Technically speaking, it 
points out the instrumental or efficient cause “ by” which 
a work is accomplished, not the final cause “for” which it 
is performed. The note on the text in the “Improved 
Version” refers to Schleusner as authorizing its render- 
ing. And to be sure Schleusner does mention expressing 
the final cause as the eighteenth signification he gives to 
di with a genitive. But the only example he gives of 
it from the whole New Testament—and he refers to no 
instance any where else—is 2 Peteri.3, where we read 
“who hath called us ro glory and virtue.” His words 
are, “2 Peteri. 3, ro xartouvros tutis dice O6ENs nal deerns 
qui vos ad religionem christianam adduxit eo consilio, ut 
consequeremini felicitatem et virtutem vere christianam,” ’ 
—making the attainment of happiness and Christian vir- 
tue the object to which we are called. He remarks that 
many refer to this meaning. Rom. vi. 4, also, “ Christ was 
“ raised up from the dead sy the glory of the Father ;” 
yet he says, “Sed verba dia rijg Od&ns rot rargdg neces- 
“ sario redenda sunt per omnipotentiam Dei”—“ the words 
“of the original there must of necessity be rendered, 
“by the omnipotence of God,” making “glory” the 
agency by which Christ was raised. The “ Improved 
Version,” also, translates that phrase, Romans vi. 4, “by 
the glorious power of the Father.” Now, if the words 
may be, and aceording to Schleusner must be, so under- 
stood there, why should they not be so understood in the 
text from Peter? Again; on referring to Schleusner on 
the word agery, rendered “virtue,” you will find that he 
has classed this text under the fourth signification he 
gives tothe word, namely, “benignity,” or, “kindness” — 
“2 Peter i. 3. rod xargouvros nutis dice d0Sqs ual dgeris Dei, 
vos qui (nos) pro summa’sua benignitate ad religionem 
christianam adduxit,” making the phrase to point out the. 
mercy of God as the motive which influenced the Deity 
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tocall us. And further, singularly enough and as if re- 
solved to be throughout inconsistent with himself, under 
the word 6a, “glory,” he puts both these texts not only 
in the same genus, if I may so express it, but even in the 
same species of meaning—6. “ summa dignitas et majestas, 
qua aliquis preditus est, felia et beatus status, quo aliquis 
utitur. Quo in sensu a) Deo tribuitur, ut vel in universum 
summum ejus majestatem omnesque ejus virtutes, vel spe- 
ciatim ; summam ejus potentiam et benignitatem significet 
Rom. vi. 4. dic rij d6Eng rod rareds omnipotentia patris— 
2 Peter i. 3,” according to which ddEn¢ may signify either 
the ageney by which we are called, or the mercy which 
moves that agency to call us. Weave, therefore, the 
testimony of Schleusner against himself, certainly nulli- 
fying what he had said as to dé with a genitive signify- 
ing the “final cause” in 2 Pet. i. 3,—the only place in 
which he allows that it can have that meaning. And 
Winer is plainly correct in censuring him for numbering 
this among the significations of és with a genitive. So 
much for the countenance which Schleusner gives to the 
rendering of Hebrews i. 2, “For whom he constituted 
the ages,” or “ made the worlds’—a text which I think 
he does not mention. With regard to 2 Peter i. 8, the 
preponderance of his testimony is in favour of rendering 
it “ who hath called us through,” or, “by,” “ his power 


and mercy,” which I take to be the apostle’s meaning ; had 
he intended to point out the objects to be attained by our 
being called, would not the construction have been ra- 
ther #¢ with an accusative than d:@ with a genitive ? 
Griesbach, you are aware, gives a various reading of this 
phrase, as of equal if not preferable authority to that of 
the received text, shewing /d/¢ for da, and the other words 
agreeing with it in the dative case. He refers to the Co- 
dices Alexandrinus and Ephremi, with other authorities 
as warranting the change, though he does not adopt it. 
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I name the circumstance merely as favouring the pro- 
posed alteration in the common translation so as to 
make no anomalous rendering of the Greek construc- 
tion. I may add that Wahl, in his Clavis, places Heb. 
i. 2, and2 Pet.i. 3, together with Rom. vi. 4, under the 
third reference of di with a Genitive—“ ad instrumen- 
tum vel adminiculum, quo, vel, per quod efficitur, impe- 
ditur aliquid”—“the instrument or assistance by which 
any thing is done or hindered.” 

On the whole our received version in Hebrews i. 2, 
“ By whom also he made the worlds,’ may be safely 
trusted as critically correct and indicating the idea which 
the apostle designed to convey. It represents the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Agent by whom the universe was 
made. 


Verse 3rd. “ WHO, BEING THE BRIGHTNESS OF HIS 
GLORY, AND THE EXPRESS IMAGE OF HIS PERSON, 
AND UPHOLDING ALL THINGS BY THE WORD OF HIS 
POWER, WHEN HE HAD BY HIMSELF PURGED OUR 
SINS, SAT DOWN. ON THE RIGHT HAND OF THE MA- 
JESTY ON HIGH.” 

The “Improved Version” reads the verse, ‘“ Who, 
being a ray of his brightness, and an image of his per- 
fections, and ruling all things by his powerful word, 
when he had by himself made a cleansing of (our) sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
Any person reading the original will observe that in 
this version its “brightness” has been made to pass 
through a medium so absorbing that hardly “a ray” 
of its light has been transmitted. We will take the 
text clause by clause. 

1. Os wy aratyaoua rig d6Sns—“ who, being the 
brightness of his glory,” reads the one version—“ who, 
being a ray of his brightness,” reads the other. The 
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latter differs as widely from the former as a single beam 
of light does from the entire effulgence of the orb of 
day. Lardner, in recounting the references made to 
this epistle by Clement of Rome before mentioned, in 
the letter he’ wrote to the Corinthians, names this as 
one. He gives as Clement’s words, when speaking of 
our Lord, chap. xxxvi. ‘os wy aravyacua rng meyarwoumns 
avrov, which he properly renders “ who bemg the bright- 
ness of his Majesty.” Schleusner and Parkhurst refer 
us to Ezekiel i. 26, &c., as giving the true idea con- 
veyed by the apostle’s expression, although the precise 
word he uses occurs neither there nor elsewhere in the 
LXX. version of the Old Testament. Parkhurst says, 
“The same prophet, chap. x. 4, describes the glory of 
Jehovah, i.e. the appearance of the God-Man in glory, 
as going up from the cherub (whereon he was, ch. ix. 3,) 
and standing over the threshold of the house ; and then 
he adds, And the house was filled with the cloud, and the 
court was full of THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE GLORY OF 
JEHOVAH, T77 7925 1732 MX, which Hebrew words 
it seems impossible to render into Greek more literally 
than by ’AIIA'YTASMA (or ATO3) TH? AO’RHS 
TO°Y ©EO"Y or KYPYOY. It is probable, therefore, 
that when St. Paul, writing to the Hebrews or converted 
Jews, gave the Son of God this title, he alluded to this 
very text of Ezekiel, and thus referred to his divine cha- 
racter, and glorious appearances before his incarnation.” 
See Lex: in voc. The word: rendered “brightness,” 
by the consent of all Lexicographers, is, splendour, 
effulgence, as of the sun. “Guiory” I take here to 
mean the essential and inherent excellence of the Deity— 
as Rosenmuller says, “ Adga, 1:23, majestas divina que 
est in excellentissimis attributis ejus.” “The Brigut- 
nEss of his glory,” is the manifestation of that excel- 
lence. But, surely, not only as our Saviour in his 
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conduet as man exhibited somewhat of the moral good- 
ness of God, or in his doctrine taught the truth con- 
cerning the divine perfections; for in that view what 
is affirmed of him is true of many; whereas the writer 
implies that what he declares Christ to be, no one be- 
sides is. Do not the words naturally mean that what- 
ever of divine glory has been or can be any where 
beheld, it is the Son and not the Father who is re- 
cognized ? 

2. The next expression is still more full and emphatic. 
Kal yagaurie rig imoordosws abrov—“and the express 
image of his person.” The word yaguxrje, rendered 
“express image,” means an exact resemblance—as pre- 
cise and perfect a correspondence as there is between 
the impression and the seal, or between the coin and 
the die. ‘Yaoordéoews, rendered “person,” is rather 
“ substance”—literally, that which stands under. It 
sometimes signifies a foundation—the part of an edifice 
which is the beginning and support of the whole. Hence 
it means, among other things, reality, inward stamina, 
or secret essence, of a thing, as distinguished from the 
mere semblance, species or outward.form of it. It is 
used by the LXX. in Psalm cxxxix. 15, for the peculiar 
rudiments or substratum of the human being. The 
whole phrase, “ express image of his substance,” indi- 
cates that Christ is the exact resemblance of the Deity 
in all’ the peculiarities of his nature—that WHATEVER 
the Farner is in his BEING, THAT the Son also is— 
infinite, eternal; immutable, almighty, and whatever be- 
sides is appropriate to God and by which he is distin- 
‘guished from other existences. To explain the words 
as intending a likeness to God in moral qualities, or in 
official prerogatives merely, falls immeasurably below 
the idea they convey. “Filius,” observes Rosenmuller, 
“jmago Patris omnibus numeris absoluta dicitur, quia 
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eiest similis potentia, sapientia, bonitate etc. quia per 
filium intelligimus, qualis sit Pater.” Scholia in loc. 
His being Divine as to his inward nature, or essential 
properties, however, is not ali that the words convey. 
Like other phrases already noticed, such as “ Form of 
God,” “Image of the Invisible God,” &c., this now be- 
fore us regards the Saviour as God manifest. The 
difference between it and them is, that this is far more 
emphatic as signifying the substance as well as the mani- 
festation of Derry. 

The remarks of Parkhurst, connecting these state- 
ments concerning the Saviour with the manifestations 
of the divine presence under the Old Testament, are 
on the whole so clear and well sustained that I venture 
to transcribe them. “As this description of the Son 
in Heb.i. 3, refers to what he was before his incarnation 
(comp. under ’Aralyaoua), we may reasonably expect 
to find something of a similar kind in the Old Testa- 
ment. And so, I think, we do. But to proceed gradu- 
ally. Jehovah says to Moses, Exodus xxxiii. 23, Thou 
canst not see my face; for there shall no man see me 
and live. And St. John declares, chap. i. 18, No man 
hath seen God at any time. So 1 Johniv.12. And yet 
on the other hand, we are repeatedly told, in as plain 
and positive words, Exodus xxiv. 9—11, that Moses and 
others did see and behold (x45 and ym) God (Aleim) 
even the Aleim of Israel. How is this apparent contra- 
diction, both sides of which, however, must be true, 
to be reconciled? Let us look back to the case of 
Jacob wrestling with the Angel (qx: as he is called 
Hos. xii, 4 or 5,) in the form of a Man, Genesis xxxii. 
24-30, and observe from ver. 30, that Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel (Heb. 5x‘3» the face or 
presence of God); for, says he, I have seen God 
(mo m>x Aleim) face to face, and my life is preserved. 
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By seeing the Angel he had seen God face to face 
(m2 5X tox2»). Who, therefore, could this Angel 
be, but the same as is called the »25 Face or Presence 
of God, Exod. xxxiii. 14, 15, and 2D WN» the Angel 
of his Presence, Isa. \xiii. 9, who accompanied the people 
in the wilderness and in whom was the Name (i. e. the 
Nature) of Jehovah, Exod. xxiii. 21? And this Angel 
was Christ, the Son of God, 1 Cor. x. 9. Thus far, 
then, I hope, we are fairly advanced, that under the 
Old Testament, a man who saw the Angel of the Pre- 
sence, 1... the Son of God under a human form, was said 
to see God, m7>x, face to face, And it may be proper 
to add, that these appearances of the Angel were more 
or less glorious and terrible, or familiar, according to 
circumstances. See, inter al., Gen. xxxii. 24, &c. ; Exod. 
12s Joshs ive: 1S8—15.3¢ Jud. vie L1—-23 3 xiii. 3,64, 
and particularly ver. 20. Now, let us carefully review 
Exod. xxiv. 9—11, Then went up (i. e. into Mount Sinai 
Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
Elders of Israel, and they saw the God (o7>x) of 
Israel, and there was under his feet (N.B.) as is were, 
a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it were the 
body of heaven in its clearness. And upon the nobles 
(or select ones) of the children of Israel he laid not his 
hand, \t71) and they beheld the Aleim. What was it 
then that these nobles did behold? Let any one com- 
pare this passage of Exod. with Ezek. i. 26, 27; vill. 2; 
x. 1, and he wili) see reason to think that the object 
presented to their eyes was the appearance of a@ Man in 
glory ona pavement or throne shining like sapphires. 
The man in glory was here plainly the Hepresentative 
of Jehovah, and, by seeing him, they saw the Aleim, even 
as Jacob did, by seeing the Angel. And this seeing of 
the Aleim, unhurt, is evidently mentioned as a very great — 
favour to these nobles of Israel. About a year after 
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this time, on occasion of Miriam’s and Aaron’s sedition 
against Moses, Jehovah declares, Numbers xii. 8, with 
him (in contradistinction from other prophets) will I 
speak mouth to mouth, (comp. Exod. xxxiii. 11.) even appa- 
rently, and not indark speeches; oa» sy NsmM) and 
the similitude of Jehovah (LXX. Ad&ay Kugiv, the glory 
of the Lord) shall he behold or contemplate. What simi- 
litude could this be, but that by which we have already 
seen Jehovah Aleim became visible to eyes of flesh, even 
the Son of God under a human form in glory? Comp, 
Acts vii. 88. And lest, from the very plain and imper- 
fect account above given, the reader should be apt to rest 
in amean or low notion of this similitude of Jehovah, I 
must request him again attentively to peruse the passages 
above cited from Exodus and Ezekiel, together with Da- 
niel x. 5—8, and endeavour to realize in his mind the 
splendid and august descriptions therein contained, and 
then he will be furnished with some proper conceptions of 
the mim n3nn, which St. Paul expresses by the empha- 
tical terms Xagaunrne rig imoordoewe avrod, the express 
Image, or, Stmilitude of his Substance.” Lex. in voce. Xa- 
LUKTIL« 

3. Pursuing our examination we come to words that 
indicate still more of glory in the wondrous personage 
discoursed of ; “and upholding all things by the word 
of his power,” Q@égv re r& wavrd 7% ohuars rhs duvdmews 
avrov, a statement which declares the Son to be the Sup- 
PORTER OF THE UNIvERSE—the omnipresent, omni- 
scient, and omnipotent PrEsERVER of the Creation which, 
‘as before seen, he owns, and rules, and made. “ By the 
word of his power,” or, “by his powerful word,” instructs 
us that “he speaks, and it is done ; he commands, and it 
stands fast” —uIs WILL intimated operates as an unceas- 
ing, almighty, all-pervading energy, to keep, direct, or 
modify, WHATEVER Is at his pleasure. 
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How chilling and shrivelling it is, when the mind has 
for a moment fixed upon this magnificent conception, 
kindling devotion as fervent as the thought is grand, to 
read as the meaning of the text, explained by tue Editor 
of the Improved Version “ ruling and directing all things 
in the new dispensation, by authority derived from the 
Father ;” as if “ all things,” here, were not to be under- 
stood in the same unrestricted and absolute sense as “all 
things” in the verse preceding ; as if “bearing,” rather 
than “ruling,” were not the primary and strict meaning 
of gégav; and, as if “allthings” could be ruled and di- 
rected, more than they can be upheld, by one who is not 
every where present, almighty, and all-wise. However, 
for a moment supposing, though not conceding, the mean- 
ing to be as the note gives it, “ruling and directing all 
things in the new dispensation,” would the Annotator, or 
will you, allow that even this statement is to be taken as 
true in the full sense of the words? does the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself really preside as sovereign of the church 
and the world under the present economy—granting all 
revelations of truth, appointing all offices and ordinances, 
bestowing all the miraculous gifts and inspiration vouch- 
safed in the first age, ordaining and carrying on all the 
operations of divine grace in all periods and places, be- 
stowing all the blessings of redemption, and administer- 
ing all providential and moral government towards man- 
kind? Surely the doctrine of the text thus reduced, is 
still too great to find entrance within the narrow bounds 
of Unitarian belief concerning the person of Christ ; 
surely the possession and exercise of even this dominion is 
impossible to an agent who is no more than man—impos- 
sible, I willsay, to an agent who is not Divine. But you 
will, perhaps, remind me, that the note explains our Lord 
as doing this “by authority derived from the Father.” 
True; the note does so affirm; but the text does not. 
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Other texts, however, to be noticed hereafter, represent 
all authority in the universe as given to Christ. But my 
argument regards not the authority by which he rules, 
but the ability qualifying him to exercise that authority, 
The question concerns not the éZoucia but the divayiss a 
question which is at once and for ever resolved by the 
text before us. Your “ Improved Version” translates 
the original thus, “ruling all things by his powerful 
word,” and the note upon it adds, Gr. ‘the word of his 
power.” The term rendered “ power” is Ouvapuig not 
efoucia, and signifies ability, not authority. If it be en- 
quired, whose power is intended ? an enquiry which never 
would have arisen, had not Unitarianism found it neces- 
sary to object to the obvious construction of the words— 
the mere English reader may confidently and correctly 
reply, Christ's own power, for the reference naturally is 
to the person whom the verse describes. The Greek 
reader will give the same answer with even greater as~ 
surance, the term answering to “ his” here being airod, 
not airov, as in the expression “ the express image of HIS 
person” alluding to Gop in the Ist verse. Let the 
thought be fully brought out, and the words will stand, 
“upholding all things by the word of nis own power,” in- 
timating that the abelity by which Christ sustains, or, if 
you will, rules, all things, is not acquired by gift from ano- 
ther, but is properly inherent in himself. 

Were we respectively to explain ourselves, I imagine 
it would be found that your view of the headship of 
Christ over the Christian dispensation makes him in no 
respect to differ from Moses as the Mediator of the Sinaic 
Jaw. Let us advert to the statements of the apostle in 
his comparison of the two persons as related, the one to 
the Jewish church, and the other to the Christian, in 
chap, iii. 2—6. Christ Jesus “ who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, as also Moses was faithful in all his 
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house. For this man,” odrog this person, “ was counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who 
hath builded the house hath more honour than the house. 
For every house is builded by some man,” rioc, some one, 
“but he that built all things is God. And Moses verily 
was faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony 
of those things which were to be spoken after ; but Christ 
as a Son over his own house; whose house are we, if we 
hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end.” Both the persons here spoken of are de- 
clared “faithful” in their respective functions, alluding 
probably to the testimony regarding one of them in 
Numbers xii. 7, “My servant Mosess-who is faithful 
in all mine house.” Some, you are aware, render the 
word “ trusted” rather than “ faithful,” understanding it 
of the functions reposed in him rather than of the man- 
ner in which he discharged his office ;—but that is not a 
question for discussion now. In the 3rd verse a position 
is laid down asserting the pre-eminence of Christ above 
Moses,—‘‘ this person is counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses”——and the statements which follow mention 
two points in which that superiority consists. 

The first is thus expressed: “ inasmuch as he who hath 
builded the house hath more honour than the house.” 
Taking these words in the lowest and most confined im- 
port they will bear, they certainly declare our Lord to 
have been the Author of the dispensation over which he 
presides. The observation in the 4th verse—“for every 
house is builded by some one ; but he that built all things 
is God’—is considered difficult of interpretation—a 
locus dvovinrog indeed. “ All things,” I judge, intend at 
least the two dispensations and whatever they include of 
arrangement or doing. That “ all things” were “ built” 
by God—in other words, that the dispensations, and in- 
deed the universe, were made by God— is a fact not to be 
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questioned. But to assert that merely appears not to have 
been the design of the writer ; why should he introduce such 
a statement ?. did his readers need to be reminded of it? 
or, would it help them tounderstand or appreciate his ar- 
gument? Ithink not. Besides, he does not say, “ God 
built all things,” but “ he that. built all things is God,” as 
if what he intended to affirm was the divinity of the uni- 
versal architect. Now I have said that the argument in 
the 3rd verse implies a¢ least that Christ is the builder of 
the Christian economy. But, as I judge, every atten- 
tive reader will observe that it implies much more per- 
haps I should say, something else, and that the argument 
is inconclusive if we take it not as implying that Christ 
is the builder of the Jewish economy. The words of the 
apostle make the house to be the same. He says not “he 
that hath builded a house hath more honour than a house,” 
but “ he that hath builded rue house;hath more honour 
than THE house,” for so surely our translators have justly 
rendered Aciova riyuy eyes Tov O1n0v 0 xarnoxevcous wdrov. 
His reasoning consequently is, that Christ is greater than 
Moses, inasmuch as he built the edifice of which Moses 
was but a constituent part. And that such is the case it 
would not be difficult to shew by various texts, already 
quoted or referred to, concerning the manifestations of 
God under the Old Testament. You will remark that 
the kind of work ascribed to Christ in the 3rd verse, is 
the same that is mentioned in the 4th ; 6 xUTHOKEUKOUS, 
“he who hath builded,” is the expression in both. More- 
over, though it be not formally stated, it is I think im- 
plied, that Christ is the “builder” of the new economy, 
over which he presides in person, as. he was before stated 
to be the architect of that-to which Moses belonged. So 
that, on the best examination I can give to the passage, 
it appears to have been the sacred writer’s intention by it 
to set forth Christ as the one Author of both dispensa- 
tions, and that as such he must be pryINe. 
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The second point of Christ’s superiority to Moses is 
mentioned in the two remaining verses of the quotation. 
« And Moses verily was faithful in all his house as a ser- 
vant, for a testimony of those things which were to be 
spoken after ; but Christ as a Son over his house.” Moses 
was “in” the house, as one of many, Christ is “ over” the 
house as alone supreme. Moses was in the house “ as a 
servant,” dseérwy “a servant in an honourable place,” but 
still “ a servant ;” Christ is over the house “as a Son,” 
the heir, proprietor, rightful, abiding and absolute Lord, 
John viii. 35, 36. Moses was in the house as a servant 
“ for a testimony of those things which should be spoken 
after,” meaning according to Rosenmuller “ut referret ad 
populum nomine Dei promuiganda,” “ that he might de- 
clare to the people things to be promulgated in the name 
of God.’ No circumstance is mentioned concerning 
Christ in contrast with this particular regarding Moses, 
but the proper one is readily supplied, namely, that Christ 
isthe infallible, sovereign and divine ORACLE, from which 
Moses received all the announcements to deliver to the 
people. | 

4, Further; of this great Agent it is written—in the 
close of the verse on which we have been so long occu- 
pied, though [ hope not with irrelevant matter—“ when 
he had by himself purged our sins, sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” In order to our being 
safe, justified and blessed, consistently with the princi- 
ples on which God’s moral government is administered, we 
must be cleansed from guilt. The means by which this 
was done typically under the Law, were not the divine 
instructions and commands of Moses the prophet, but 
the sacrifice offered by Aaron the high priest. “ On that 
day shall the priest make an atonement for you, to cleanse 
you, that ye may be clean from all your sins before the 
Lord.” Levit. xvi. 30. That atonement was made, as 
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we learn from the preceding part of the chapter, by shed- 
ding and sprinkling the blood of a sin offering. Christ 
“by HIMSELF purged our sins.” Not by his conduct, as 
our Example; nor by his doctrine, as our Teacher ; nor 
by his appointments, as our King. ‘Their influence, in 
proportion as it operates, will prevent the commission of 
sin and lead to obedience in future; but it cannot re- 
move guilt already contracted. That purification is uni- 
formly ascribed to his death. To effect it he became him- 
self both priest and sacrifice. “Christ being come an 
high priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this building; neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by H1s OWN BLOOD, he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the pu- 
rifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, OFFERED HIM- 
SELF without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God,” Heb. ix. 1!—14. 
See also chap. x. 1—19; 1 Johni.7; Rey.i 53 v. 9; 
vil. 14; with numerous other texts. The ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper constantly teaches this important 
truth; “ He took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it 
to them saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is My BLoop 
of the New Testament, WHICH IS SHED FOR MANY FOR 
THE REMISSION OF SINS.” Matt. xxvi. 27, 28. Such was 
the work the glorious Son of God did by his incarna- 
tion. This work is to all the saved the foundation of 
hope, the source of comfort, the matter of triumph, and 
the theme of everlasting praise. This work being finished, 
the great object of his mission to earth was accomplished; 
in our nature he re-ascended to the heaven from which 
he came, and there “sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” 
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Verse 4. “ BEING MADE SO MUCH BETTER THAN THE 
ANGELS; AS HE HATH BY INHERITANCE OBTAINED 
A MORE EXCELLENT NAME THAN THEY.” 

This verse contains a general proposition which it is 
the object of the writer in the succeeding verses to es- 
tablish by legitimate proof. The Jews, it is known, 
held the angels in great veneration. They believed 
them to have been engaged in delivering and administer- 
ing the Sinaic law, which fact is, indeed, indicated in the 
New Testament; see Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. 
ii, 2, 5; although we are not informed of the precise 
mode in which they were employed.. The notes of 
Whitby and Stuart contain much valuable matter on 
the subject. To such a length did the Jews carry this 
veneration that they sometimes paid them religious 
worship; an error which was attempted to be incor- 
porated with Christianity, as appears from the apostolic 
warning against it in Col. 1. 18,—an .error too which 
the Church of Rome subsequently embraced. 

The “Improved Version,” renders the verse “ having 
been made so much-greater than those messengers,” &c. 
and in a note adds, “i.e. the prophets who are men- 
tioned in the first verse,” thus giving us another spe- 
cimen of its fairness in expounding the word of God. 
I freely allow that the term ayyzAu: may be rendered 
“messengers ;” the title, being one that expresses office 
rather than nature, considered in itself, will bear being 
applied to the ancient prophets. We find it used to 
signify the pastors of the Asiatic churches, Rev. 1. 20; 
and a corresponding term was used among the Jews 
themselves to signify an office-bearer in the congrega- 
tions, the Angel of the Synagogue, “the minister of 
the congregation,” says Lightfoot, “who laboured in 
the word and doctrine, being the constant minister of | 
the Synagogue, to pray, preach, keep the book of the 
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law, appoint the readers of it, and to oversee that they 
read it aright: and from hence he was called j1n, 
irioxoros, or ‘overseer’” But the Sadducean scepti- 
cism, when it denied that there was “ ANGEL, or spirit,” 
did not take the word in that meaning, but as indicating 
a class of heavenly beings distinct from the glorified 
souls of those who had died in the faith, which latter 
are indicated by the word “spirit” in the phrase quoted. 
In the same sense must we understand the word when 
our Lord says of the faithful departed, “in the resur- 
rection they neither marry nor are given im marriage, 
but are as the angels of God in heaven,” Matt. xxii. 30, 
or, as the sentiment is given by Luke xx. 36, “they 
are equal unto the angels,” iséyycko. It is so employed 
in Heb. xii. 22, and Rev. v. 11, in both which places, 
“angels” are mentioned as a class distinct from the re- 
deemed. Jn the same sense is the term used where the 
apostle speaks of the Senoxtia ra dyyzaav, “ worshipping 
of angels” taught by the Judaizers. It was so taken by 
the Jews in their belief of angels having been engaged 
in giving the Sinaic law; and must be so taken by us 
where it oecurs in the New Testament statements on 
the same subject. And I think it cannot but be so 
understood as it is employed in the chapter we are exa-~ 
mining, especially when we view the statements of that 
chapter in connexion with the former part of the one 
which follows. Certaimly when it is said that Christ 
“was made a little,” or “little while,” “lower than the 
angels,” no one will take it as intending that he was 
“made somewhat,” or, “for a short space,” “ inferior 
to the proruers.” Even the “ Improved Version” there 
renders the word “AaNcELs,” and in its note explains, 
«was made a little lower than the angels,’ i. e. by na- 
ture, like other men,” &e., implying that the beings 
called “angels” there are of a class different in nature 
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from men ; and if there the word ayyéAo be so explained, 
why not so also here, in the outset of the same argu- 
ment? So much for the exposition; no one, I suppose, 
undertakes to justify the translation of ray dyyéAwy by 
“THOSE messengers,” rather than by “THE angels.” 

The meaning of the proposition asserting the pre- 
eminence which the Saviour has attained, above the 
highest created beings, is not fully expressed (indeed, 
how could it be?) but is left to be inferred from the 
succeeding statements—“ being made so much, sogolry, 
better than the angels, By HOW much, éow he hath by 
inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they.” 
In other words, his present rank above the angels, is 
proportioned to the superiority of the style used in 
regard to him in the Old Testament, above the style 
used in regard to ¢hem in the same inspired records. 
Perhaps we may take the word “name,” vow, as nearly 
answering to our word “standing,” or, the “ position” 
which a person holds in the view of others, as certified 
or ascertained by the titles they apply to him, the manner 
in which they address him or act towards him, the 
representations they give of him, or the way in which 
they require him to be regarded. Moreover, we are 
not warranted in abandoning our literal version of the 
Greek, xexAngovdunuev, “he hath obtained by INHERI- 
waNcE ;” for the “standing” to which he is entitled, 
as subsequently reasoned out, he 1nHERITS, as Messiah, 
from the testimonies which inspiration prepared con- 
cerning that glorious Person, centuries before his ad- 
vent in the flesh. Those testimonies, so far as they are 
adduced by the apostle I shall now advert to, not without 
an uplifting of the heart to the Ged of truth, that he will 
enable us to trace the evidence aright and cause it to 
make that impression upon us which cerresponds with 
its design. 
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Verse 5. “For TO WHICH OF THE ANGELS SAID HE 

AT ANY TIME, THOU ART MY SON, THIS DAY HAVE 

I BEGOTTEN THEE? AND AGAIN, I WILL BE TO 

uIM A FATHER, AND HE SHALL BE TO ME A SON.” 

1, The former of these quotations is taken from 
Psalm 11. 7. The beginning of the Psalm is introduced 
in Acts iv. 25, 26, as a prophecy of the opposition made 
to the government of the newly-enthroned Messiah. In 
the words before us the Messiah announces, in defiance 
of his foes, his right to rule; “I will declare the decree 5 
The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” It may have been the intention 
of the sacred writer to direct the attention of his 
readers to the whole of the divine edict of which the 
words in verse 7 are only the first sentence, mentioning 
which he transcribes no more but leaves his readers to 
recollect or refer to the remainder; “ Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron, thou shalt 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings, be instructed ye judges of the 
earth ; serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling; kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little.” 
Certainly it would be quite fair to insist upon every 
expression in the Psalm, so far as it bears upon the 
question, as proof of the super-angelie dignity of the 
Son of God, prefacmg the reference to each with the 
appeal by which the apostle mtroduces the words he 
transcribes, “’To which of the angels said he at any 
time?” But I content myself with noticing the parti- 
cular quotation he expressly makes, following herein 
his example, for he crowds not in all the evidence he 
could have brought, but rests in urging what was 
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sufficient for his purpose, or in naming what, as a hint, 
would, by awakening recollection, or prompting to a re- 
ference, bring before his readers all that he thought it 
important to his purpose to press on their regard. 

Many pious and learned men have looked upon the 
words, “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee,” as describing the origin of our Saviour’s divine 
nature. As that however is a question distinct from 
our present inquiry, I shall not here touch upon it fur- 
ther than to say that however the difficulties, to my 
apprehension insuperable, inherent in the idea of “eter- 
nal generation,” as it is called, may be cleared away, 
and whether the doctrine can or cannot be proved by 
other texts, I think we are not allowed by fair exposition 
to consider this passage as teaching it. . If the state- 
ment before us can be understood as pointing out the 
origin of the Messiah’s being in any respect, I should 
take it as pointing to the divine operation by which his 
humanity was formed, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee; therefore also that Holy Thing, which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God;” 
Luke i. 35 ; or, to that divine operation by which the per- 
son of the Logos incarnate was constituted, “ God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman,” Gal. iv. 4. But the 
application made of the passage by inspired authority, 
in the New Testament, seems to prevent our taking it 
as referring at, all to the origin of the Messiah’s being. 
It first occurs, as a quotation, in the discourse of Paul 
to the Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. 32, 33, “ And we 
declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise 
which was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the 
same unto us their children, in that he hath raised up 
Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’ The 
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statements preceding tnese shew that Christ’s resurrec- 
tion from the dead is the event intended, as Bloomfield, 
in his Synoptica, observes, “dyacrjous, ‘by causmg him 
to rise from the dead.” 

The passage is quoted twice besides in the New Tes- 
tament, namely, in Heb. i. 5, the verse I am consider- 
ing, andin y. 4, 5, “ No man taketh this honour unto 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron: 
so also Christ glorified not himself to be made a high 
priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, 
to-day have I begotten thee,” where it evidently is in- 
troduced as proving the divine appointment of Christ 
to the priestly office. That office, as sustained by him, 
comprehended both the regal and the sacerdotal fune- 
tions, his priesthood being after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, which united both offices in one person, for 
Melchizedek was king of Salem as well as priest of the 
Most High God. Andif in Heb. v. 5, the quotation is 
applied as proving investiture with office, it may with 
equal propriety be understood in a similar way in Heb. 
i. 5, provided the context there leads to no other view. 
In the former place it undeniably regards investiture 
with the sacerdotal part of his functions ; in the latter 
place I think it equally regards investiture with the 
regal part of his functions. Certainly this accords with 
the tenor of the Psalm, the whole of which relates to 
Christ’s kingly office. Certainly it agrees with the use 
made of the passage in Acts xill. 33, since it was upon 
his resurrection from the dead that the formal inves- 
titure took place. And certainly pre-eminence in rank 
and prerogative is the topic of argument in Heb. i. 5— 
connecting the appeal with what precedes, “when he 
had by himself purged our sins, sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, being made so much better 
than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
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more excellent NAME than they: for unto which of the 
angels said he at any time, Thou art my Sen, this day 
have I begotten thee.” Themagistrates of Israel were 
called, ina very modified sense, “children,” or “ sons,” 
“ofthe Most High,’ Psalm lxxxii. 6, because they inhe- 
rited by divine appointment power to administer the di- 
vine laws among the people. But here is a personage ap- 


> verse 2—-a personage on 


pointed “ HEIR of all things,’ 
whom is devolved the supreme and sole government of 
the universe ; as he himself declares, “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and inearth,” Matt. xxvii. 18, “ The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son,” Johnv. 22. And I think it most congruous 
to understand “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begot- 
ten thee,” as a recognition and declaration of this heir- 
ship, and as signifying, “ Thou art the possessor of my 
throne ; [have now invested thee with all my preroga~ 
tives.” 

Bloomfield, in his Recensio Synoptica, on the text, seems 
to concur with Ernesti in thinking that the passage re- 
gards “the eternal generation of the Son of God,” and 
says that “ 2%uegov denotes eternity.” Stuart, on the text 
says, “In regard to ojuegov, which has often been con- 
strued as meaning, from eternity, Theodoret has plainly 
expressed its true sense 5 od rijv aignoy Onror yévnon, aAAG 
hy 7% yedm owveCevymévyy, it does not express his eternal 
generation, but that which is connected with time. For 
surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in 
time, i. e. after his resurrection; and such an exaltation is 
the subject of description in the second Psalm. Such a 
view of the meaning the context also demands, where his 
acquired condition is the particular subject of comparison 
with the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysose 
tom, after quoting ver. 5, says, ratra eienras pev sis Thy 
ohera, this is spoken concerning, his human nature. It 
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appears, however, that Theodoret and Chrysostom both 
take the text as relating to the origin of Christ’s huma- 
nity, which, from statements that precede this extract, 
is not Dr. Stuart’s opinion more than it 1s my own. 
From the following remarks in Dr. Bloomfield’s Greek 
Testament, 2nd. Ed. I conclude that he has changed his 
opinion since he published his Recensio Synoptica:”— 
“ The cjmecov yzyewnud is usually understood of the eter- 
nal generation of the Son of God: q-d- ‘whereas the 
angels are created, he is begotten,’ i.e. holds the dignity 
he possesses by an eternal generation. But it does not 
appear how o7jegev can ever denote ‘ from eternity.’ By 
Chrysostom and Theophylact it is referred definitely to 
time ; andthe best Expositors have always so understood 
it; though they are not agreed whether by that time is 
denoted the period of our Lord’s incarnation, or of his 
exaltation (as regards his human nature) to his media- 
torial throne after his resurrection. The J/atter view, 
however, is decidedly preferable; on which see Stuart, 
especially in his Excurs. V.”. “ Exeurs. V.” of Stuart does 
not touch onthe passage from Psalm ii. 7. As to onfmegoy 
I may add that surely no one would think of translating 
it “from eternity” in the answer of our Lord to the peni- 
tent malefactor, “Verily I say unto thee, To-pay, onpsegov 
shalt thou be with me im paradise.” 

2. The view now givenof Psalm ii. 7, relating to our 
Saviour’s investiture with sovereignty over the universe, 
is confirmed by the words from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which 
follow the introduction of it in Heb. i. 5 :—“ and again, 
I will be to hima Father, and he shall be to me a Son.” 
Some difficulties occur in explaining the divine message 
to David by Nathan, in which these words are found, as 
a prophecy of the Messiah, taking that message as it 
stands im our translation. But Dr. Kennicott, in his 
“Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament,” 
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has cleared it of all obscurity, and shewn it to be an illus- 
trious prediction of “the Second Adam.” He renders 
the verbs in verse 10th, in the past tense; and in the 
latter part of verse 14th, instead of “If he commit ini- 
quity, I will chasten him with the rod of men,” he reads, 
“ Even inhis suffering for iniquity,” &c., referring to the 
same thing as is intended when Isaiah declared “he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows,’ &c. Peter 
reminded the Jews, that “God had sworn with an oath 
to David, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 
- flesh, God would raise up the Messiah to sit upon his 
throne” (Acts ii. 30), in all probability referring to this 
message, “ When thy days shall be fulfilled, and thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after 
thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will 
establish his kingdom” (verse 12) compared with Psalm 
Ixxxix. 35-37, and exxxii. 11. “ He shall build an house 
for my name,” in the beginning of verse 13, points to the 
same personage and work that the message by Zechariah 
regards, “ Behold my servant whose name is the Branch; 
and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall build 
the temple of the Lord; even he shall build the temple 
of the Lord,” Zech. vi. 12, 13; while the latter part of 
verse 13, “I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever,” was more fully expressed by the angel to Mary, 
when he informed her that she was to be the mother of 
Christ ; “the Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David; and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end ;” 
Luke i. 32, 33. Next in the message are the words 
quoted by the apostle, in Heb. i. 5, “Iwillbe his Father, 
and he shall be my Son’”—-words which clearly point out 
some individual of David’s descendants in whom, to the 
exclusion of all others, they were to be fulfilled—words 


which must intend much more than is intended by the 
; L 3 
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phrase “children,” or “ sons,” of God, as used in appli- 
cation to the magistrates of Israel, before noticed, or 
than is intended by the privilege of sonship to God as 
common to all believers, seeing that in the former sense, 
Solomon, Rehoboam, and every other king of David’s 
posterity could claim the title, and in the latter sense it 
may be applied to more than one of them. It is to be ob- 
served also that, as reasoned upon by the sacred writer in 
the argument before us, the title cannot be understood in 
the sense in which it is employed in Job xxxvii. 7, 
“‘ when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy,” if, as is generally supposed, 
there the angels are so designated, because here the ap- 
peal runs “ To which of the angels said he at any time,” 
&c. intimating that none of those glorious beings ever were 
so called in the same sense as the Messiah is, in the quo- 
tation we are commenting upon, and in that already exa- 
mined. Moreover, I think consistency requires that we 
take the terms in the same meaning that it appears we 
must give to one of them as it occurs in Psalm ui. 7, 
namely, as importing HEIRSHIP—not of any earthly sove- 
reignty, but of —DIVENE DOMINION. 


Verse 6. “AND AGAIN, WHEN HE BRINGETH IN THE 
FIRST-BEGOTTEN INTO THE WORLD, HE SAITH, AND 
LET ALL THE ANGELS OF GOD WORSHIP HIM.” 

Some doubt exists with regard to the part of the Old 
Testament where what is here introduced as a quotation 
stands. The exact words are found in the LXX. of Deut. 
xxxil. 43, but there is nothing answering to them in the 
Hebrew, nor does that context indicate any prophecy of 
the Messiah. The only other place whence it is supposed 
to have been taken is Psalm xcvii. 7, where our received 
version, following the Hebrew, reads, “ Confounded be 
all they that serve graven images, that boast themselves 
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of idols ; WORSHIP HIM, ALL YE Gops.” The LXX. there 
read,—“ worship him all his angels.” Perhaps we are to 
consider that there is an elipsis in the Hebrew which the 
apostle supplies; or, that the word Elohim, there means 
“ angels” as it does in Psalm vii. 6. Little doubt exists 
that this is the part of Scripture referred to when the 
apostle says, “when he bringeth in the First-begotten 
into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship him.” The monarch spoken of in the Psalm, 
therefore, is the Messiah. And whatever difficulty may 
exist on the Unitarian hypothesis, with our views of his 
Person, it is perfectly consistent to understand it as a di- 
vine proclamation issued when that divine Sovereign, the 
Mediator, was inaugurated to his functions as Head of 
the world and of the universe. “ JEHOVAH reigneth, let 
the earth rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad 
thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about him ; 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. A fire goeth before him, and burneth up his ene- 
mies round about. His lightnings enlightened the world: 
the earth sawand trembled. The hills melted like wax 
at the presence of JEHovaAuH, at the presence of the Lord 
of the whole earth. The heavens declare his righteous- 
ness, and allthe people see his glory. Confounded be all 
they that serve graven images, that boast themselves of 
idols; worship him, all ye gods. Zion heard, and was 
glad, and the daughters of Judah rejoiced, because of thy 
judgments, O Jewovan. For thou, JEHovAy, art high 
above all the earth; thou art exalted far above all gods. 
Ye that love Jenovau, hate evil: he preserveth the souls 
of his saints; he delivereth them out of the hand of the 
wicked. Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness 
for the upright in heart. Rejoice in JEHovan, ye righ- 
teous; and give thanks at the remembrance of his holi- 
ness, 
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Some translate the Greek of the ‘text thus—“ when he 
bringeth in again the First-begotten into the world”—mak- 
ing it point to a second introduction of the Messiah, the 
former being his incarnation, this his resurrection. But 
whether we adopt that version, or retain our own, the pe- 
riod referred to, as that regarding which the divine ora- 
cle quoted was uttered, was the time of the Messiah’s 
formal investiture with the government of all things. 
That the oracle quoted is the Psalm transcribed can 
hardly be questioned. That it was origmally composed 
with a reference to the government of God under the 
Gospel, its tenor indicates. The Psalm which precedes it, 
and the Psalm which follows it, have, plainly by their con- 
tents, the same application. Jesus is the Sovereign whose 
authority and glory it describes. He is called “JEHOVAH,” 
the supreme, the incommunicable, name of Deity—* God 
spake unto Moses, saymg, lam JeEHovan: and I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
of God Almighty; but by my name JEHovAn was I not 
known unto them,” Ex. vi. 2, 3,—“that men may know that 
thou, whose name alone is JEHovaAn, art the Most High 
over all the earth,” Psalm Ixxxiii. 18. Moreover, that 
the expression quoted—“ let all the angels of God wor- 
sure him”—signifies divine honour, or homage that re- 
cognises its object as a Divine Person, is to be inferred 
not only from the meaning of the word according to the 
New Testament use of it as traced in the second Letter; 
such honour alone comes up to the monarch’s claims ac- 
cording to his nature and prerogatives as set forth in the 
Psalm. Besides, the immediate context in which the 
quotation stands proves this view of it to be correct 
— “ Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 
that boast themselves of idols; worship him, all ye gods” 
—-a statement which indicates that angels were to render 
to Christ the same kind of homage that the heathen ren- 
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dered to idols—which homage certainly was divine. 
Deny that Christ isthe person whom the command re- 
gards, and what becomes of the apostle’s reasoning? ad- 
mit that he is intended, and what other proof is necessary 
that Christ is himself divine ? 


Verses 7—9. “ AND OF THE ANGELS HE SAITH, WHO 
MAKETH HIS ANGELS SPIRITS, AND HIS MINISTERS A 
FLAME OF FIRE. Bor wuNTO THE SON HE SAITH, 
Tuy THRONE, O GoD, IS FOR EVER AND EVER; A 
SCEPTRE OF RIGHTROUSNESS IS THE SCEPTRE OF 
THY KINGDOM. THOU HAST LOVED RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
AND HATED INIQUITY ; THEREFORE GOD, EVEN THY 
Gov, HATH ANOINTED THEE WITH THE OIL OF 
GLADNESS ABOVE THY FELLOWS.” 

The 7th verse gives, from Psalm civ. 4, an instance of 
the way in which the Scripture speaks of angels. It has 
been proposed to alter the translation, and to read, “ Who 
maketh the winds his messengers, and the lightnings his 
servants.” But Stuart, in his comment on the quotation, 
says, that the Hebrew text must be altered to allow of 
that rendering in English. As the question is not mate- 
rial to our argument, I shall pass on to the next quota- 
tion, which is taken from Psalm xlv. 6, 7,—a Psalm by 
the consent of the best commentators referred to the 
Messiah, and which must have been intended by the in- 
spiration that dictated it to apply to him, otherwise the 
apostle, who thus adduces it as a proof of his dignity, is 
chargeable with “handling the word of God deceitfully.” 
The passage has been much discussed, but I shall com- 
press.my remarks upon it as much as possible, consis- 
tently with a due regard to the testimony it yields. 

The “ Improved Version” changes the translation from 
“ Thy throne, O God, is for ever,” to, “God is thy throne 
for ever,”—thus avoiding the argument in proof of the 
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Messiah’s dignity from the title under which he is in- 
voked. But is thischange admissible ? It is true that 
6 @é¢ the nominative, and not @¢? the vocative, stands in 
the original; but this is only in conformity with the ge- 
neral usage of the LX X. and the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament. Dr. P. Smith after a close examination of the al- 
most innumerable cases in which the invocation “O 
God” occurs in the whole of both, finds © in only Ley. 
xvi. 52, Judges xvi. 28, and Matt. xxvii. 46. The case 
before us is similar to that in John xx. 28, to which your 
attention was called in my last Letter. The ancient 
Jews understood the Hebrew of the Psalm in the voeca- 
tive; the Targum, according to Dr. P. Smith, reading 
the second verse of the Psalm “ Thy beauty, O King 
Messiah, is pre-eminent above the sons of men: the spi- 
rit of prophecy is given into thy lips: therefore God hath 
blessed thee for ever,”—and the 6th and 7th verses, “ The 
throne of thy glory, O JeHovan, standeth for ever and 
ever; a righteous sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Because thou hast loved righteousness and hated wicked- 
ness, therefore thus hath Jenovan thy God anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thine associates.” 
With regard to the warrant for the change on the score 
of analogy and propriety, I cannot express myself better 
than in the words of the same author. “The use of a 
metaphor so harsh, and apparently repugnant to good 
taste and to piety, should have been justified by ample 
proofs of the same or a similar usage. No such proofs 
are produced. God is often denominated a rock, a tower, 
a fortress, a shield, a refuge, to his faithful servants: but 
in all these and similar metaphors, there is an obvious su- 
periority in strength and dignity preserved to the Divine 
Being. The reader immediately associates with these 
expressions the ideas of power and grandeur in a Pro- 
TECTING Being, and of his pre-eminence aboye the ob- 
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jects protected. But it is the reverse in the case brought 
beforeus. A throne derives its dignity from the cha- 
racter and dominion of the sovereign who sits upon it. 
To callthe Eternal Majesty the throne of a creature, 
seems little suitable to the reverence which is ever to be 
maintained towards him, and which is one of the most 
distinguishing characters of the scriptural style: and, in 
point of taste, the use of such a catachresis could never be 
adopted by any author who had a particle of correct feel- 
ing.” Scrip. Testim, i. 333, 334, Ed. 2nd. So farasthe 
reasoning of the apostle is concerned, Dr. S. continues, 
“This gloss nearly, if not quite, destroys the antithesis 
intended in the Epistle, and brings to nothing the argu- 
ment conveyed by it. It will be recollected, that the 
design of the passage is to shew the superiority of the 
Messiah to all the other servants and messengers of God, 
that have ever been employed in the scheme of his go- 
vernment and revealed mercy; whether they have been 
human messengers, or intelligences of a superior order. 
Let us, then, endeavour to represent this reasoning, 
according to the mind of the persons who propose the 
new interpretation. 
‘Heb. i. 7, 8, Impr. Vers. 
“‘Of these messengers (the 


Paraphrase. 
The inferiority of all other 


Scripture) saith, ‘who maketh 
‘the winds his messengers, and 
‘flames of lightning his minis- 
‘ters. But to the Son (he 
saith,) ‘God is thy throne for 
* ever and ever,’” 


messengers of the divine will is 
manifest, God _fre- 
quently makes the inanimate 
powers of nature the instru- 
ments of accomplishing his va- 


because 


On the con- 
trary, the superiority of Christ 
over those messengers appears 
from this, that his authority 
and power are maintained and 


supported by God himself, 


rious purposes. 
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I have sincerely endeavoured to represent the spirit 
of the passage, thus interpreted, in as faithful and ad- 
yantageous a manner as I could: but I confess myself 
destitute of penetration enough to discover any cohe- 
rence between the parts, or any semblance or argument 
in the conclusion.” I imagine that every candid reader 
will have to concur in the same acknowledgment. 

We must, therefore, keep to the reading of the Psalm 
and the Epistle, as it stands in our common version,— 
«“ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” And most 
persons would think the style of imvocation decisive 
proof that the monarch invoked is Divine. It does not 
however, become us to judge of all others by ourselves. 
We shall probably be told that the title “God,” mmx, 
Elohim, in Hebrew, @sés, Theos, in Greek, indicates 
authority rather than nature, and shall be referred in 
evidence to the statements given, John x. 34—36. Our 
Saviour had declared, “ Iand my Father are one. Then 
the Jews took up stones again to stone him. Jesus 
answered them, Many good works have I shewed you 
from the Father; for which of those works do ye stone 
me? ‘The Jews answered him, saying, For a good 
work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and be- 
cause that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” 
verses 30-——33,—from which it is plain that the Jews 
who heard our Lord, understood him as asserting an 
equality of nature with the Father, and that they em- 
ployed the word @2és “God,” as indicating the divine 
nature. “ Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your 
law, I said ye are gods?” alluding to the application of 
the term in Psalm Ixxxi. 6, to the rulers of Israel. 
“Jf” continues our Lord, “he called them gods unto 
whom the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot 
be broken; say ye of him whom the Father hath sane- 
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tified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; be- 
cause I said, I am the Son of God.” 

 Itis imagined that our Saviour here intimates that 
the Jews were mistaken in putting the construction they 
did upon his declaration and upon the word @sés, “ God” 
—also, that according to his judgment the word applies 
to him in no higher sense than that in which it occurs 
‘ in the Psalm he quotes, “God standeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty; he judgeth among the gods. I 
have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are the children 
of the most High.” This, however, I take to be un- 
founded assumption. With regard to the whole narra- 
tive we must remember that our Lord, throughout his 
public ministry, rather kept back than put forward the 
avowal of his own dignity, and especially did he thus 
act in his addresses to the multitude. Consequently 
when, in vindicating himself, he could attain his end by 
taking lower ground than he was warranted to assume, 
he did so; as for example in his argument upon break- 
ing the Sabbath in Matt. xii. 1—8, although in the close 
of that argument there are indications of the much 
higher ground that he might occupy, even his being 
greater than the temple, and Lord of the Sabbath. So, 
in the case before us. The Jews were about to stone 
him because “ being a man he made himself God.” His 
' veference shews that even if as they thought he were 
only man, his taking the title “Son of God” did not 
necessarily subject him to the charge and punishment of 
blasphemy, inasmuch as the name “gods” was, under 
divine inspiration, given in an inferior sense to persons 
“unto whom the word of God came,” and therefore 
might be applied to him were he merely what they 
thought he was “a great prophet.” But he stays not 
with this argument; neither does he give any intimation 
that the multitude had misconstrued his expression. He 
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appears, as in the argument upon the Sabbath, to rise 
as he proceeds, and even to re-affirm what they took 
him to have said before. “If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not; but if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works; that ye may know and be- 
heve that the Father is inme and I in him.” That 
they understood him as thus appealing to proof of what 
they had charged upon him, instead of disclaiming the 
meaning they put on his expressions, is, I think, manifest 
from what immediately followed; “'TuerErorE they 
sought again to take him; but he escaped out of their 
hand,” verse 39. Surely their doing so would have 
been an outrage upon all justice such as even they 
would have not ventured upon, had his statements in 
reply to their charge been of the tenor represented by 
Unitarians. But further, his statements in verses 37 and 
38, cannot well be explained otherwise than as an addi- 
tional reply to the charge urged by the Jews. Their 
accusation was that he “ being a MAN,”—and they looked 
upon him as being truly nothing more than a man as 
to nature,— made himself Gop.” His object in those 
statements was to vindicate himself from the charge of 
blasphemy as so put. In the foregoing remarks he had 
proved his claim to the title “Son of God” in the low 
sense in which the term “ god” was applied to those “ unto 
whom the word of God came.” Now, if I mistake not, 
his object in the statements alluded to was to vindicate 
himself from the charge of blasphemy, as so pué, in 
another way, namely, by proving that, though really a 
man, he was more than MAN, “even a DivinE PERSON. 
“If Ido not the works of my Father, believe me not; 
but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works; that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in me, and I in him,’—again “ saying that God was 
his Father, making himself equal with God,” and also 
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giving that view of his person which he afterwards 
gave to Philip, John xiv. 9—11. 

As to the question whether the term “ God,” in the 
invocation, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” 
is to be understood in its high and proper sense as 
expressing a Divine Agent, or merely in the modified 
sense as expressing an inferior agent vested with some 
authority, there can exist but little doubt. We have no 
instance in the whole Scripture of a creature being so 
invoked ; and surely nothing but the exigency of the 
case demanding that a view different from what is na- 
turally suggested, and countenanced by the entire cur- 
rent of inspired phraseology, should be taken in order 
to uphold a system, would have led any persons to 
depart from the obvious meaning of the word. To allow 
that this style of address might be adopted towards an 
object not really divine, would leave us in endless per- 
plexity and doubt as to what the object may be that is 
addressed, wherever the same form of invocation occurs ; 
—it might be the Creator, or it might be a creature ; 
but which ? or who? or what? we should in a multi- 
tude of cases be unable to decide. Indeed, if in the 
case before us the title refers to a mere man, we might 
take it in the same application almost wherever it is 
met with, since it is here plainly employed to designate 
a being possessed of Divine dominion, and therefore 
Himsevr Divine. ‘ 

But we shall be reminded that the Being here ad- 
dressed has a superior, from whom he received his 
authority, and who is his God—* thou hast loved righ- 
teousness and hated iniquity, therefore God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.” These facts are, however, in perfect keeping 
with the opinions we hold respecting the person and 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ. We believe 
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that when, by his own free grace and condescension, he 
humbled himself to assume our nature, he did, with our 
nature, assume its relations, among which was having 
God for his God, whom he loved, obeyed, trusted, and 
rejoiced in. ‘We believe that as man, or in his human 
nature, he is invested with the sovereignty of all things, 
and is constituted for ever the King of his people. We 
believe that as to his manhood particularly, must it be 
understood that he has been anointed and made king of 
all other kings, called here his “fellows.” So that as 
man, God, his God, and owr God, has raised him to su- 
preme dominion. But we believe also that were he not 
DIVINE as well as HUMAN, he would be incompetent to 
hold and exercise the authority to which he has been 
raised. , 

After all, if there be any who yet think that the word 
“God,” in this quotation from Psalm xlv. regards 
Divine prerogative rather than Divine nature, the next 
testimony is most express and ample upon the latter, 


Verses 1O—12. “ Ann, Tuovu, Lorp, IN THE BEGIN- 
NING HAST LAID THE FOUNDATION OF THE EARTH ; 
AND THE HEAVENS ARE THE WORKS OF THINE HANDS; 
THEY SHALL PERISH, BUT THOU REMAINEST ; AND 
THEY ALL SHALL WAX OLD AS DOTH A GARMENT ; 
AND AS A VESTURE SHALT THOU FOLD THEM UP, AND 
THEY SHALL BE CHANGED: BUT THOU ART THE 
SAME, AND THY YEARS SHALL NOT FAIL.” 

This quotation is taken from Psalm cii, 25—27, 
where nearly the same words stand as part of the in- 
spired texts. The first point of enquiry that arises 
with regard to this passage is—to wHOM does it apply ? 

“ This,” says the Editor of the “ Improved Version,” 
in a note upon the verses, “is a quotation from Psalm 
“cil, 25. The immutability of God is here declared as 
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“a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom of Christ. 
“< To shew (says Mr. Emlyn, Works vol. ii. p. 340,) 
“¢how able his God, who had anointed him, was to 
“make good and maintain what he had granted him, 
“<¢a durable kingdom for ever and ever. See Mr. 
‘“ Lindsey’s Sequel, p. 488.” 

It would be difficult to find a more palpable instance of 
perverting the word of God from its true meaning and 
application, than is furnished by this note. Dr. Drum- 
mond ventures not to adopt it, though he appears in no 
small degree embarrassed by the text. After quoting 
Hebrews i. 8,9, he says, “ Here ends the supposed ad- 
“dress. of the Father to the Son. The author of the 
“epistle then bursts into an apostrophe to Jehovah, 
“ borrowed from the 102nd Psalm.” Having transcribed 
the words of the “ apostrophe,” as he calls it, he proceeds, 
« These words, Trinitarian writers inform us, are applied 
“to Christ, but by whom, except by themselves, is not 
“very apparent. If they are to be considered as a con- 
*“ ¢tinuation of the Father’s address to the Son, then does 
“ one eternal being tell another eternal being, the palpa- 
“ble truism that his years shall not fail! Reason and 
* common sense cannot discover any meaning or object 
“in this ; to say nothing of the unscriptural idea involved 
“‘in such a supposition, that instead of the Eternal One, 
“there are Eternal Zwo. We conclude then that the 
“ passage is not a continuance of the Father’s address to 
“the Son, but an apostrophe of the writer to the Father. 
“ The connexion of the ideas, indeed, is by no means per- 
“spicuous. The style is very elliptical, often abstruse : 
“nor is it easy to trace in it an uninterrupted current of 
“thought. Notwithstanding, some circumstances lead 
“us very decidedly to affirm that the verses in question 
“are addressed here by the author, as they were origi- 
“ nally by David, to Jehovah. Their object in the Psalm 
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« from which they are borrowed, was to confirm the truth, 
“<that the children of thy servants shall continue, and 
“ their seed shall be established before thee’ With a simi- 
“ lar view they are cited here, to prove from the perma- 
“ nence and immutability of the eternal ong, the durable 
“ nature of the spiritual kingdom which he established 
“ by the agency of the Son. What Hebrew, and the Epis- 
“tle is to Hebrews, could possibly suppose them appli- 
“ cable to any one but his own Jehovah, the Father ever- 
“lasting, who, in the beginning, created the heavens and 
“ the earth—‘ who stretcheth forth the heavens alone, 
“ that spreadeth abroad the earth by himself? Isa. xliv. 
“94” Qn the Trinity, pp. 56, 57. Ed.8d. 

Whoever reads these statements must feel, as he goes 
along sentence after sentence, that he is in contact with a 
mind in great perplexity. That mind believes the epistle 
to have been written by the apostle Paul; as to the in- 
spiration and authenticity of the writing, it has no mis- 
giving. It also believes the passage to be an address to 
Jehovah; that the person invoked and described in it is a 
Divine person, is admitted and maintained. Yet how to 
explain it as an invocation of the Deity consistently with 
the Unitarian hypothesis, is not known. The language 
is, “ an apostrophe of the Father ;” but “ The connexion of 
“the ideas is by no means perspicuous. The style is very 
“ elliptical, often abstruse; nor is iteasy to trace in it an 
“ uninterrupted current of thought.” To take them as 
“a continuation of the Father’s address to the Son,” 
makes “ one eternal being tell another eternal being, the 
“palpable truism, that his years shall not fail.” Still, 
the writer is hardly able to avoid that interpretation, he 
cannot see how to escape from that conclusion; yet it 
must not be admitted—an idea so contrary to “reason 
and common sense” is not for a moment to be tolerated 
as set forth to our faith in holy writ. No doubt the ex- 
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planation given in the note on the “Improved Version” 
would have been adopted at once if Dr. D.’s reflection 
would have permitted him to hazard his reputation by 
giving it his countenance. But he perceived it to be in- 
admissible. Yet he takes up at last with a view not very 
dissimilar. The words are “ cited here, to prove from 
“the permanence and immutability of the eternal onE, 
- “the durable nature of the spiritual kingdom which he 
“ established by the agency of the Son.” Most happy 
shall I be if permitted through Dr. Armstrong, in any 
degree to assist Dr. Drummond towards freeing himself 
of such oppressive difficulty in the interpretation of, this 
passage. Let him however be told that no help can be 
afforded him in that respect, if he be resolved to remain 
a Unitarian. 

It may, perhaps, somewhat serve him to be reminded 
that the passage is nut an address of one eternal being 
to another eternal being— it is not an address of the Fa- 
ther to the Son. The quotation from Psalm xly. “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” &c. is not, as Dr. 
D. appears to understand it, an address of the Father to 
the Son; it is an invocation of the Messiah by the psalm- 
ist, or by the church. This will be manifest to any reader 
of it. It is true that we have in Heb. i. 8, in the English 
version, “ unto the Son HE saith.” But the word in the 
Greek is only Aéye “ saith.” The nominative has to be 
supplied, arid it may be 7 ygao4 “the Scripture,” with as 
much or even greater propriety, taking all the times that 
Azye oceurs inthe same way in this chapter, than 6 ©; 
“God.” The view given in the note of the “ Improved 
Version,” and which Dr. D. seems to think, after all his 
hesitation, the best that can be had, supposes that the 
rendering of the 8th verse in that translation is correct, 
“ God is thy throne for ever and ever”—which we have 
before seen to be inadmissible, and which Dr. D. himself 
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hardly ventures to adopt. The mere circumsiance that 
God is eternal and immutable does of itself afford no 
proof or pledge that “the spiritual kingdom which he 
established by the agency of the Son” will be everlasting. 
The same eternal being established the Mosaic economy, 
yet that was not everlasting. He is the author of multi- 
tudes of things which are but of temporary duration. If 
the verses in question are to be taken only as “an apos- 
trophe of the writer to the Father”-—the idea which Dr. 
D. first suggested, understanding it, perhaps, as he does 
the words of Thomas, “my Lord and my God,” to have 
been an utterance of “ excited and wonderstruck feeling” 
—we shall then have to complain that the apostle instead 
of being “ elliptical” is redundant in his words ; a fault of 
which he is seldom accused, and of which few persons are 
guilty when expressing themselves under the influence of 
deep emotion. I allude in this remark to the word “AND,” 
Kai, which occurs at the commencement of this “ apos- 
trophe”—a word which is not in the Psalm, but is in- 
serted by the apostle, and for the removal of which from 
the original text, there is not the semblance of warrant, 
nor ever was there pretended to be, from any quarter 
whatsoever. Now itis this single word “ AND,” which, 
tome, clears the quotation of all ambiguity, by directing 
and obliging us to regard it not as “ an apostrophe to the 
Father,” but as anaddress to THE Son. 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th verses stand thus ;—“ And of the 
angels he saith,” rather “ it saith,” namely the Scripture, 
“ who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame 
of fire. But unto the Son he saith,” or, as before, “17 
saith,” Aéys. “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever; asceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom: thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
wickedness; therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Then as the 
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first word in the 10th verse we find the copulative con- 
junction “ Anp,” introducing another quotation, “ Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning,’ &c. When it is asked, though 
one might smile at or pity the want of observation or — 
something else that prompted the enquiry, “ whom do 
these words concern ” or, “ to whom are they addressed ?” 
The answer, by all the laws of grammar applicable to the 
construction, is, most surely, “the person whom the pre- 
ceding testimony regards, and to whom the words of it 
are addressed.” There is, in the 5th verse, what some, 
it may be, will call an ellipsis; when the writer intro- 
duces the second quotation, he does not repeat the ex- 
pression with which he had introduced the first, “ unto 
which of the angels said he at any time;” but that ex- 
pression is implied before the second, although he says 
only, “ and again.” Asimilar kind of ellipsis, if so it 
must be called, occurs in the beginning of the 10th verse. 
The writer does not formally repeat the expression with 
which he had introduced the testimony in the 8th and 9th 
verses, but it is implied, and the omission of it leaves not 
a shade of ambiguity as to the sense or reference he in- 
tended. Were we to insert the appropriate supplement, 
the 10th verse would run thus, “ And unto the Son it 
saith,” or, “ unto the Son it saith also,’ “ Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the works of thine hands: they shall 
perish, but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as 
doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not fail.” 

Let me nowask Dr. Armstrong, as an intelligent and 
candid man, entertaining a becoming respect not only for 
the word of God but also for the plainest rules of lite- 
rary exposition—whether the representation given in the 
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regard to the application of these verses? Supposing 
that the quotation involved nothing that milttated against 
the Unitarian view of the person of Christ, would it not 
at once be taken in the way I have described? If, for in- 
stance, instead of the present statements from the 8th to 
the 10th verses we had read, ‘“‘ Unto the Son it saith, Be- 
hold my servant whom I uphold; anp, He is despised 
and rejected of men”—would not the word “anp” have 
been understood as introducing a second statement re- 
specting the same person to whom the first applied, 
namely, “the Son?” and would not the man who should 
deny it, or should say that the second quotation could, 
according to the construction, apply to another person 
than he whom the first regarded, be looked upon as deal- 
ing perversely with the Seripture, and as incapable, 
through some intellectual or moral fault, of receiving in- 
struction by scripture statement’ And, further, I will 
put it to Dr. A. whether, as the testimony given by the 
apostle in verses 10-12, must be considered as an ad- 
dress to Christ, it does not prove him to be a Divine 
Person ? | 

On turning to the Psalin itself, we shall find, by read- 
jng it ‘attentively, that its reference to the Messiah is 
‘much more apparent than a cursory perusal would lead us 
to imagine; in fact that the idea of its being a prophecy 
of Christ is the true, and only satisfactory, key to its in- 
terpretation. The first eleven verses are a complaint 
poured out by the church ‘when in deep depression—when 
wrapt in that thick darkness which for a long time pre- 
ceded the coming of the promised Onr—the rising of 
“the Sun of Righteousness.” Comfort is then expressed, 
verses 12-14, in the assurance of the divine faithfulness 
is pledged for the arrival of a time of mercy, which time of 
mérey was near at hand in the advent of Christ,when the 
Lordwhom the believing Israelites sought should “ sud- 
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denly come to his temple,” Mal. iii. 1, when “the Desire 
of all nations” should come and fill the second temple with 
his glory, Hag. ii. 7, and when the spiritual sanctuary 
should be built, Zech. vi. 12, 13,—the greatest manifesta~ 
tion of mercy that ever was made. Then did “the heathen” 
begin to “fear the name of the Lord,” being brought to the 

faith and obedience of the Saviour ; and ere long, as the 
- result of his coming “all the kings,” and kingdoms “ of 
the earth” shall acknowledge “his glory,” verse 15. 
Then did hebegin to “build up Zion,” in the establish- 
ment of the Christian church, an edifice far transcending 
the economy of Moses; and then did he begin to “ ap- 
pear im his glory,” giving to the universe, in that sublime 
work, a display of his perfections far excelling what is af- 
forded in his other doings, verse 16; compare Eph. ii. 7, 
ii. 10. And then was ample proof afforded that “the 
Lord” had “ looked down from the height of his sanctu- 
ary,” that “from heaven” the Lord had “beheld the earth 
to hear the groaning of the prisoner, to loose those that 
were appointed to death, to declare the name of the Lord 
in Zion, and his praise in Jerusalem”’—when, moved by 
compassion to transgressors, “ THE WorD,” who “ was 
God,” “was made:fiesh,” and, by the sacrifice of himself, 
and the ministry of the Spirit, accomplished for the ob- 
jects of his love a redemption incomparably more glorious 
than what he had before wrought, in breaking the yoke of 
Pharaoh and rescuing the chosen tribes from the bondage 
and misery of Egypt. In other words, the confidence ex- 
pressed in verses 19—22, that deliverance was on its 
“way, was shewn to be well founded by the event celebrated 
inthe song of Zacharias ;—“Blessed be the Lord God 
-of Israel ; for he hath visited and redeemed his people, 
and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in the 
house of his servant David; as he spake by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets, which have been since the world 
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began; that we should be saved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of all that hate us; to perform the mercy 
promised to our fathers, and to remember his holy cove- 
nant, the oath which he sware to our father Abraham, 
that he would grant unto us, that we, being delivered 
out of the hand of our enemies, might serve him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness before him all the days 
of our life. And thou, child, shall be called the Prophet 
of the Highest : for thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways ; to give knowledge of salvation 
unto his people, by the remission of their sins, through 
the tender mercy of our God, -whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” . Finally, in verses 23—28 of 
the Psalm, the majesty and unchangeableness of this Di- 
vine Deliverer are pleaded by the church as warranting 
her confidence that the salvation desired, and promised, 
and waited for with much-tried yet not exhausted pa- 
tience, should arrive—that he would “in wrath remem- 
ber mercy.” “He weakened my strength in the way ; he 
shortened my days. I said, O my God, take me not away 
in the midst of my days; thy years arethroughout all ge- 
nerations. Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed: but thou art the’same, 
and thy years shall have no end. The children of thy 
servants shall continue, and their seed shall be established 
before thee.” 

Thus understood, the whole Psalm is beautifally clear 
and consistent, appropriate and rich, throughout. Whereas 
taken merely as the utterance of an individual oppressed 
with outward calamity, and pleading with the God of 
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providence, it becomes obscure and cold; of some parts, 
such as verses 13—16, it is difficult to see the bearing ; 
while the confidence expressed in verses 19—22 regards 
interpositions foreign to the person’s case. The subject 
is and must be the Messiah’s coming to raise his church 
and establish her in glory and prosperity. And the Holy 
Spirit has placed his infallible seal upon this application 
of it, by quoting the concluding verses of it as addressed 
to the Son, an application of them not to be questioned 
without disproving that the epistle is inspired, sacri- 
ficg Paul’s character as a reason, or doing violence to 
the very first rules of grammatical exposition. 

Let me now, as concisely as possible, notice several 
points of evidence contained in this testimony to our 
Lord’s Divinity. 

I. The Style in which He is addressed. 

As Dr. Drummond intimates, the person addressed is 
JeHovanH. ‘This word indeed is not in the Hebrew text 
which the apostle quotes; yet he reads, “ Thou, Lorp, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth”— 
designating the Messiah by the Greek general term 
ze0s, the word commonly employed by the LXX. where 
Jehovah occurs in the Hebrew—so employed indeed by 
them in an almost infinite number of places—“ ew infint- 
tis fere locis aliquot hic speciminis ergo enotantur,” says 
Trommius in voc. under “13. mim Jehova, itidem 
nomen Dei proprium,” his number 12, being “sm Jah, 
nomen Det proprium.’ Itis also used as answering to 
Adon, applied promiscuously to the Divine Being and to 
men. The style of invocation introduced in the verse 
before those quoted, and commencing the address which 
they continue—is, “O my Gop, take me not away in 
the midst of my days; thy years are throughout all ge- 
nerations’—a style of invocation which surely implies 
that the person using it believed himself to be address- 
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ing a Divine Person. Besides this, however, the Person 
so invoked in the 24th verse is, in the/Ist and 12th 
verses invoked as “ Jenovan”—“ Hear my prayer, O 
Lorp, (Jehovah), and let my ery come unto thee,”—. 
“ But thou, O Lorp (Jehovah), shalt endure for ever, 
and thy remembrance unto all generations.” Dr. Drum- 
mond, therefore, is correct in thinking that the bemg 
addressed is Jenovan. But the apostie declares that’ 
the verses refer to the Son. Let him then believe the 
Messiah to be divine ;—or, let him prove the apostle to 
be in error ;—or, let him shew that the mvoeation in 
question is, after all, addressed to a creature—a mere 
mortal man! The instruction supplied in this text with 
regard to the homage due to Christ will be noticed bye 
and bye. 

II. The Works which are ascribed to Him. 

1. Creation. “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are 
the work of thine hands.” No words could more 
clearly express that the entire production of the universe 
is his doing. The first verse in the Mosaic record of 
the creation is not more explicit or comprehensive— 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” We shall not be told that “beginning” here 
means the commencement of the Christian dispensation, 
or that the creation referred to, is only arranging mat- 
ters connected with the new economy. It is not said 
that he merely changed or improved and beautified the 
edifice; he laid the very foundation—speaking the 
earth into existence when previously it had not been. 
Let men of science carry back the date of the globe’s 
origin distant as they can consistently with fact, Inspi- 
ration is ready to attend them with its glorious light, 
shewing to them present then and there as the globe’s 
Creator, Him whom it also reveals as the world’s 
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Saviour. Nor was this globe the only product of His 
skill, and power, and goodness. The heavenly orbs, in 
all their number, and vastness, and splendour, had their 
being from his will. How great then, how incomprehen- 
sible, must He be! 

2. The renovation of the material system we inhabit. 
“ ‘They all shall wax old as doth a garment 3 and as a 
vesture shalt thou fold them up and they shall be 
changed.” The events referred to are, I think, the 
same as the apostle Peter more fully describes, 2nd Ep. 
ch. ui, 3—13. Geology informs us of amazing revolu- 
tions that have occurred in the circumstances and struec- 
ture of the earth. Those revolutions exhibit progressive 
improvements, until at length the globe was prepared 
as the abode of man. Geology admits the possibility, 
if it do not teach the probability, that a further revo- 
lution will occur by the means of fire; and, arguing 
from the past, we may anticipate a still higher condition 
as the result. “There shall be in the last days,” the 
apostle states in the place alluded to, “scoffers walking 
after their own ungodly lusts, and saying, Where is the 
promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep 
all thing's continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, 
that by the word of God the heavens were of old, and 
the earth standing out of the water, and in the water ; 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished: but the heavens and the earth which 
are now by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
-unto fire againt the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.—Neyertheless we, according to his pro- 
mise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Inspiration accompanies us 
forward through ages future, and, while it sets before us 
the changes that are to oceuvr, informs us also of the 
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Agent by which they are to be effected—an Agent inti- 
mated by Peter, when he calls the time{they shall take 
place “the day of the Lord,” and plainly affirmed by 
Paul in his argument to the Hebrews, quoting the ad- 
dress of the ancient church to Messiah our Prince and 
Saviour. Yes; it is He who in the administration of his 
grace sits “asa Refiner and Purifier of silver, to pu- 
rify the sons of Levi, that they may offer to the Lord an 
offering in righteousness,” who shall preside in the stu- 
pendous renovating process of the globe in the last day. 
Itis He who now takes away “the filthy garments” of 
the soul and clothes it “ with change of raiment,” even 
“with the robe of righteousness,” who shall then remove 
the old state of this mundane system, and re-clothe it 
with excellent beauty and glory that shall never decay. 

III. The Properties it represents Him as possessing. 

These are—Eternity. For He who created the earth 
and heavens must have been before them. There was a 
time when there was no existence but Deity—when in 
his own adorably glorious nature and perfect self-suffici- 
ency, He dwelt alone, and had been from everlasting. 
Then was, eternally, the Being here invoked, who after- 
wards was “God manifest in the flesh,” the “ Ruler” 
“whose goings forth have been from of old, even from 
everlasting.”—Sovereignty. So absolute, that at his 
bidding all nature rose, and by his will whatever changes 
he appoints are accomplished in it. The imagery is 
inimitably sublime. The whole state and aspect of crea- 
tion is “as a vesture,” which He, at his pleasure, folds 
up and lays aside to be worn no more; while, at his 
pleasure also, he originates a new dress of far superior 
texture, richness, and durability, which creation puts on - 
and wears, as his prophet foretelling his perfections, 
and as his worshipper paying homage at his shrine— 
Immutability. Stable as the aspect of things upon our 
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globe appears at present, vicissitude and desolation shall 
cover the entire. The firmest edifices that man has 
reared shall be as the chaff before the wind. The Alps, 
Andes, and Himalayahs, shall have their towering heights 
laid prostrate, and their deep and wide-spread bases 
upturned. Changes in the globe itself, and the atmos- 
phere that surrounds it, shall occur so great that the 
whole shall appear a fresh creation, and “ the former 
shall not be remembered, nor come into mind.” But He 
who plans, and wills, and works it all, “the Great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” remains Himself 
throughout and eternally, what he is, and was, in his 
nature, his power, his wisdom, and his love—“ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Come then, Sir, and, no longer “faithless but believ- 
ing” that so it 7s because imspiration has aflirmed it, 
bow your heart adoring at His feet. Render to Him 
as your homage this ascription—* Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ; and the 
heavens are the works of Thine hands: they shall pe- 
rish, but Thou remainest; and they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou fold 
them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


Verses 13, 14. “ But TO WHICH OF THE ANGELS SAID 
HE AT ANY TIME, SIT ON MY RIGHT HAND, UNTIL 

I MAKE THINE,| ENEMIES THY FOOTSTOOL? ARE 
THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS, SENT FORTH 
TO MINISTER FOR THEM WHO SHALL BE HEIRS. OF 

SALVATION 7” 

With these two appeals the Sacred Writer concludes 
his argument in proof of the super-angelic dignity of 
Christ. The former of these appeals represents the 


Saviour as invested with Divine dominion. The second 
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of them represents the angels as never sustaining any 
higher capacity than that of servants. The two ap- 
peals taken together instruct the reader that the dispa- 
rity between the Saviour and the angels, is that which 
exists between Him who sits upon the throne of Deity 
and them who minister before it. 

The words from Psalm cx. 1, quoted in verse 13th, 
are several’ times in the New Testament applied to the 
Messiah, and that application of them appears to have 
been current among the Jews when our Saviour was on 
earth, so that none of them thought of replying to his 
questions in Matt. xxii. 4245, by denying it. As the 
authority which our Lord possesses is here referred to 
as proof of his dignity, it will be proper to take a ge- 
neral view of the subject with the view of ascer- 
taining how far it bears upon the point in hand. Three 
topics connected with it are suggested by the quotation, 
and appear to require special notice ;—the nature—the 
origin—and, the duration of the rule spoken of. 

I. The Narure of the authority here ascribed to 
the Redeemer. | 

In not fewer than eightcen passages of the New Tes- 
tament is our Saviour mentioned as being, after his 
ascension, at “the riguT HAND” of the Deity, namely, 
Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; xiv. 62; xvi. 19; Luke 
xx. 42; xxu. 69; Acts 1.34; vii. 55, 56; Rom. viii. 34; 
Eph. 1. 2; Col. im. 1; Heb. i. 3, 135; viii. 1; x. 12; 
xu. 2, and | Pet. iii. 22, The “right hand” is the station 
of honour and favour. Thus, Solomon caused a seat to 
be set for Bathsheba, his mother, and “she sat on his 
right hand,” 1 Kings ii. 19. We have the expression 
“a right-hand-man,” to signify a person by whom the 
affairs of another are for the most part or altogether 
carried on. Such I take Joseph to have been to Pha- 
roah, according to Gen. xli. 39—44. Michaelis, as 
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quoted by Dr. P. Smith, gives an illustration of the 
phrase to “ sit at the right hand,” which, though he does 
not mention it, appears to include both these ideas ;— 
“ Tt is derived from the seat of God in the most holy 
place over the ark of the covenant, in relation to which 
[symbol] only can a right and left hand be ascribed to 
Him who filleth all things. No mortal dared to venture 
upon entering the most holy place, except the high 
priest alone, who, once in every year, not without ap- 
prehension of death (for death would be the consequence 
of the slightest oversight in performing the ceremonies, ) 
and with the blood of expiation, entered into this ter- 
rible and sacred darkness. To sit down at all in the 
most holy place would have been a rashness and insult 
unheard of: but for a person to place his seat close to 
the cherubim, at the right hand of the invisible God 
who dwelt above them, would have been strictly equiva- 
lent to declaring himself God, and requiring to be adored 
as God : for every prayer of the Israelites was addressed, 
without any other visible object, to the most holy place, 
and indeed to the Deity who held [symbolically] his 
invisible throne at the western end of the sanctuary. 
When, therefore, Jehovah says to ‘the Lord,’ the King 
and Priest of the race of David, ‘ Sit thou at my right 
hand;’ it is, in the highest sense, equivalent to saying, 
‘Enjoy with me divine honour and adoration: be the 
object of all the) religious service of my people.” Four 
Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, pp. 94,95. The statement of the apostle Paul 
in Ephes. i. 20—23, shews the substantial correctness 
of the view now suggested; God hath “raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; 
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and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to 
be the head over all things to the church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.’ 

That the dominion possessed by the Saviour is uni- 
versal and includes the exercise of all forms and measures 
of Divine prerogative, is shewn by various testimonies, 
from which I select two of his own, and two by the 
apostles Peter and Paul. His own are Matt. xxvii. 18, 
« All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” 
and John xvii. 2, “ Thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him.” The two by the apostles Peter 
and Paul are Acts x. 36, “ He is Lord of all,” and Phil. 
ii. 9—11, “God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lorp, to the glory of God the Father.” In addi- 
tion to these general declarations of the extent and su- 
premacy of the Saviour’s prerogative, I shall classify a 
few texts which enter into details, merely naming, in- 
stead of transcribing, the passages. 


1. Tue PrRFORMANCE OF Divine Works. 
The preservation of the universe. Col. 1.17. 
The miracles which attested the Gospel. Rom. xv. 18. 
The salvation of men. Matt. 1. 21. 
The guardianship of his people. John x. 28. 
The strength they display. Phil. iv. 13. 
The arrangement of providences. Phil. ii. 19. 
The destruction of anti-christian powers. Rev. xix. 
The resurrection of all the dead. John vy. 25—29. 
The transformation of the bodies of the saints. Phil. iii. 21. 
The renovation of the earth. Heb. i. 12. 
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2. Tue Bestowment or Divine GiIrTs. 
Saving knowledge. Ephes. v. 14. 
Personal religion. Johniv. 10—14. 
Pardon of sin. Acts v. 31. 
Sanctification. John vii. 37. 

Adoption. John i. 12. 

Comfort. Matt. xi. 28, 29. 

Inspiration. Luke xxi. 14, 15. 
Miraculous powers. Acts 11, 33, 
Support under trials. 2 Cor. xu. 9. 
Heavenly blessedness. John xiv. 1—3. 


3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF Divine Laws. 
Moral government in general. John v. 22. 
Sovereignty of the church. Col. 1. 18. 

Rule of conscience. Rom. xiv. 7—12. 

Lordship of the Sabbath. Matt. xi. 18. 

Institution of ordinances. Matt. xxviii. 20; 1 Cor. 
ME oer 20. 

Assemblies for Divine worship. Matt. xvii. 20. 

Commission to preach the Gospel. Mark xvi. 15, 

Church censures. 1 Cor. v. 3—85. 

Control over the invisible world. Rev. i. 18. 

Judgment of the last day. Matt. xxv. 31—46. 

Punishment of the wicked. 2 Thess. 1. 7—9. 

Glorification of the saints. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 


I give this brief classification of references only as ex- 
amples of a multitude of inspired statements that might 
be introduced illustrating the really divine prerogatives 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. What I have noticed are suf- 
ficient to shew that he is in the strict sense of the words, 
“The Heap of aux principality and power.” 

Now to me it appears self-evident that none but a Di- 
vine Agent is competent to sustain and discharge this 
authority. What knowledge he must have ! taking cogniz~ 
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ance of all minds and all movements in the universe. 
What wisdom he must have! to order all plans and ap- 
pointments relating te all beings in all places, with uner- 
ring accuracy. What power he must have! to controul 
and direct the working of all energy, intelligent or un- 
conscious, and to give effect to his own purposes. Think 
of the interests that are at stake in his administration— 
the salvation of the church—the destinies of accountable 
creatures—the well being of the universe—the mainte- 
nance of right—the supremacy and honour of the Deity. 
It is true that the Agent to whom such dominion is en- 
trusted sojourned once aman on earth, and ina glorified 
humanity now reigns in heaven; but is it reasonable—is 
it credible—that dominion such as this is exercised by One 
who is no more than man? what merely human intellect, 
could bear up under such care? what merely human arm 
could wield such influence ? what merely human capacity 
could grasp a charge so vast and varied? He who would 
fulfil the responsibilities and thereby attain the purposes 
of sucha sovereignty, must be omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent. It would be unsafe were it in hands inferior 
to those which are divine. To inspire satisfaction and 
trust in him who rules, those required to submit their 
conduct and circumstances to his will must know and 
feel his ability for exercising his high prerogatives, and 
surely no well-informed and rightly judging beings would 
think themselves secure in owning as “ Lord of all,” one 
who was lower than themselves in the scale of existence. 
We read, “ Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child.” It is threatened as a judgment, “ I will give chil- 
dren to be their princes, and babes shall rule over them.” 
But the merest infant would be as competent to adminis- 
ter all the political affairs of the largest empire, as the 
most highly gifted creature would be to administer the au- 
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thority that is ascribed to the Son of God. To be what 
he is in prerogative he must be Divine in nature. 

To this it will perhaps be suggested as a reply, that our 
Lord may exercise this authority by virtue of Divine 
agency working with him to that end, inthe same way as 
the apostles and others were enabled to perform mira- 
cles, even raising the dead, for which as mere men they 
had no inherent sufficiency. There is ingenuity and 
plausibility in this suggestion. Let us examine it a 
little. / 

That our Lord discharges his high functions by an abi- 
lity dwelling im himself, and not by derived capacity, is 
proved by the mass of evidence shewing him to be a 
Divine Person. But besides this, we have clear and de- 
cided testimony in the Scriptures that each form of that 
ability is properly his own. 

1. Omniseience is necessary to the exercise of his domi- 
nion. He, as possessing it, must be acquaimted with, liter- 
ally, ald the outward and inward state, relations, and 
movements, of all accountable creatures, at all periods of 
time. That this infinite faculty of intelligence is person- 
ally his own is certified by John 11. 24, 25, “ Jesus knew 
all men; and needed not that any should testify of man, 
for he knew what was m man,” xxi. 17, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things,” Rev. ii. 23, “all the churches shall 
know that Iam he who searcheth the reins and hearts ; 
and I will give to every one of you according to your 
works.” ‘Than the expression last transcribed, I can ecn- 
ceive of no form of words that would more expressly as- 
sert omniscience to be a personal property of the speaker. 
It is the very style that is employed toset forth the omni- 
science of the Deity. See 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; 2 Chron. 
vi. 80; Jer. xvii. 10. 

There is, however, one statement made by our Lord 
which is confidently referred to as incompatible with the 
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fact of his being personally omniscient. I allude to Mark 
xiil. 32, “ of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” But this statement involves no more dif- 
ficulty in connexion with our views of the Saviour’s per- 
son, than does the record with regard to his childhood, 
“ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in fayour 
with God and man,” Luke ii.52. Both these texts im- 
ply that he had a human intellect which was limited and 
progressive in its information. As man he knew not the 
matter referredto. Yet perhaps the true exposition of 
the statement is that when he calls himself “ the Son” he 
intimates that what is predicated regards him in his offi- 
cial character, as the agent by whom the Deity makes 
known his will; compare Heb.i. 2. If this be correct, 
his words now before us mean that the knowledge in 
question formed no part of the information he had in 
trust to communicate to the world. As countenancing 
this view we may introduce Acts 1. 6, 7, “ when they 
therefore were come together, they asked of him, saying, 
Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel? And he said unto them, It is not for you to 
know the times and the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” I have quoted several texts that 
indicate the faculty of knowing all things as belonging to 
Christ. Here is one that indicates his information to be 
circumscribed. I have stated my views of the true mode 
of removing the seeming discrepancy. Let Unitarianism 
provide one more satisfactory if it can. 

2. With regard to the power by which our Lord exer- 
cises his authority. To rule efficiently, he must have 
energy for which no operation is too great, and which no 
single or combined agency in the universe can success- 
fully withstand when he pleases to put it forth. The 
question is, whether are we to consider that energy as 
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That he rules in strength properly his own is, I think, 
declared in the following texts; 2 Cor. xii. 9; Phil. in. 
21; Col. i. 29; Heb. i. 8, and Rev. vi. 16, 17. According 
to the first, the strength which enables saints to bear up 
under trials, is the strength of Christ. According ta 
the second, the power which is to transform the bodies of 
the saints and subdue all things to himself, is Christ’s 
own power. According to the third, the constant and 
abundant moral energy which wrought in Paul was the 
energy of Christ. According to the fourth, that which 
up-bears “all things” is Christ’s own powerful word. 
According to the fifth, that which strikes through with 
dismay and terror the enemies of God and his church, is 
the resistlessness of the Lamb’s wrath. He must be—he 
is “the Almighty.” 

3. The will of Christ is sovereign. Heis under no re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of his functions, but his own 
pleasure is his only rule. 

This position is thought by many to be contradicted by 
his words in Mark x. 40, “ to siton my right hand and 
on my left isnot mine to give, but dé shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared.” The seeming discrepancy will, 
however, vanish when it is considered that the words 
printed in italics are not in the original. Omitting them, 
or at least four of them, the sentiment intended to be 
conveyed will stand thus,—* to sit on my right hand and 
on my left is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is 
prepared,”—teaching that the whole of his administration 
is in keeping with the tenor of the divine purposes—a 
truth necessarily arising from the perfection of his nature, 
and not more incompatible with the sovereignty of 
Christ's will than such statements “ He cannot deny him- 
self” are incompatible with freedom of will in Deity. The 
same principle will apply to John v. 19. From the per- 
fect excellence of being in the Father and the Son, there 
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is, and ever must be, perfect harmony of wilt between 
them. | 

But, that our Lord’s sovereignty is absolute—that his 
own pleasure is the only rule of his doings in his glorious 
awful station as Head over all things—is proved by such 
texts as these—John v. 21, “As the Father raiseth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quicken- 
eth whom he will,” 1 Tim. i. 16, “Howbeit for this 
cause I obtained mercy that im me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them 
which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting,” 
Jude 21, “Looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unte eternal life,” together- with the current of 
statement throughout Rev. iu. andi. Our Saviour, sit- 
ting at the right hand of God, presides in all depart- 
ments of nature and grace ; not as aservant, but as the 
Son ; independent of all control, being by natwre infalli- 
ble, as he is by prerogative supreme. 

We must therefore believe that the Lord Jesus exer-. 
cises all Divine prerogative, not by derived and dependent 
capacity, but by ability in himself. The entelligence, 
energy, will, requisite thereto and displayed therein, are 
strictly his own—properties inherent in his nature. He 
is a self-sufficient, irresponsible agent, who knows no stay 
on which he leans, no tribunal to which he must give ac- 
count, beyond the compass of his own being. Reflect 
what must be the intelligence, the energy, the will, de- 
manded by the charge, and say, must not He whe bears 
it be Divine ? 

Il. The Orie of our Saviour’s sovereignty. 

The words of the cxth Psalm which the apostle’s ap- 
peal in Heb. i. 13, regards, represent the Father as con- 
stituting the Messiah as joimt occupant of his throne ; 
“ Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand;” 
and many other passages describe the Saviour’s exalta- 
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tion as the act of the Father, and the Saviour’s dominion 
as derived by delegation from the Father. See Matt. 
xxvill. 19; John iit 35; v. 22; xvii. 2,53 Acts it. 32, 33,; 
vy. 31; Eph. i. 20, 22; Phil. i. 9. 

The fact now brought under consideration, has been 
pleaded in opposition to the fact of the Saviour’s Deity. 
it has been inferred that his authority being derived from 
the Father, he must be inferior to the Father in his whole 
nature. But never was there a more obvious non-sequt- 
tur. When Pharaoh made Joseph ruler of Egypt there 
had previously existed a great disparity of cxrcumstances 
between them; but surely there was no disparity of na- 
ture. When a monarch invests another person with ab- 
solute sway over a province of the realm, does it imply that 
the person is below the monarch in the scale of being? 
If a kmg transferred to another individual all forms 
of royal power over his entire dominions, could we rea- 
son that because the king was as to nature a human being, 
the person whom he raised to his throne must be infra- 
human—a mere brute-beast ? My argument is, that if 
our Lord werenot Divine in nature, he would not be com- 
petent to receive and fulfil the rule with which he is in- 
vested. Inhim the Owais or ability is inherent ; what is 
derived is the éZovcia, warrant to exercise that ability. 
With the apostles both were derived ; the Saviour imparted 
both to them; “then he called his twelve disciples toge- 
ther, and gave them POWER and AUTHORITY, cdwxey ai- 
rors Olver xo éovciay, over all devils, and to cure dis- 
eases,” Luke ix. 1. But with Christ the power is self- 
possessed, it is the authority only that is derived. 

Now there is a sense in which we may understand the 
prerogatives of “the Word,” or pre-existent nature of 
the Saviour, to have been derived, in which sense he may 
be said to have made all things by delegated authority, 
though at the same time by inherent ability ; it pleased 
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the Godhead, or Divine Nature, to manifest itself, and 
carry on all its operations, in the person and by the agency 
of the Son. Thus we read, as before noticed, of God 
making the worlds “by” the Son, and of the Son being 
“ the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
substance.” 

It is thought by many that when “the Word” took on 
himself “ the form of a servant” by becoming incarnate, 
he divested himself of “the form of God,” in other words, 
that he resigned what we may call his standing, relation 
and prerogatives as the efficient Head of the universe. I 
am doubtful how far this view is correct, and have hinted 
at some reasons for that doubt in Letter III. p. 114, 115. 
The tenor of Scripture statement with regard to his exal- 
tation and delegated authority, seems rather to concern 
the human nature as a constituent part of his Person. 
In many cases they are described as connected with his 
death and resurrection, circumstances with which the hu- 
manity alone could have immediately to do, although his 
whole person was directly or indirectly involved in them. 
Perhaps, however, we shall be near the truth on this 
great yet mysterious subject, if we consider that when 
his Person as God-man was formed, a new arrangement 
or decree came into force, ordaining that while “the 
Word” in the abstract humbled himself to take our na- 
ture on him, the preregatives already possessed by him 
should belong to him in his newly constituted Person, 
and that his humanity should be raised to the throne of 
the universe; which purpose, however, was not carried 
into effect till his ascension. To raise MAN to that supre- 
macy which Christ inherits was indeed an amazing act, 
and might well move the astonishment and admiration of 
David, as it did according to the exposition given of the 
vilith Psalm in Heb. ii, “ One in a certain place testified, 
saying, What is man, that thou art mindful of him? or 
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the son of man, that thou visitest him ? Thou madest 
him a little,” or, “ for a little while,” “lower than the an- 
gels; thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and 
didst set him over the works of thy hands ; thou hast put" 
all things in subjection under his feet. For in that he put . 
all in subjection under him, he left nothing that is not put 
under him. But now we see not yet all things put under 
him: but we see Jesus, who was made a little,” or, “ for 
a litttle while,” “ lower than the angels for the suffering 
of death, crowned with glory and honour.” Still, let it 
be remembered, that while it is the Saviour’s humanity 
that is raised, it is by union with the Deity in his Person 
that the humanity becomes capable of the elevation it pos- 
sesses. 

III. The Durarton of Christ’s government. 

Limited duration is intimated by the expression, “ Sit 
thou at my right hand unt I make thine enemies thy 
footstool.” My object in adverting to this topic is to 
bring somewhat fully under review a passage that has 
caused much perplexity, and which is considered by 
many persons irreconcileable with the idea of equality 
of nature and prerogative between the Father and the 
Son. , 

The text I allude to is 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, “ Then com- 
eth the end, when he shall have delivered upthe kingdom 
to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power. For he must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyedis death. For he hath put 
all things in subjection under his feet. But when he 
saith all things are put under him, it is manifest that he 
is excepted which did put all things under him. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
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Before proceeding to examine this passage in detail, I 
beg to call attention to two particulars which it indicates 
but which are commonly overlooked by persons of your 
views. The first is, that it represents the subjection of all 
things to the Saviour as the achievement of his own 
power. “ When ue shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power’—answering to the sentiment in 
Phil. iii. 20, “« The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glo- 
rious body, according to THE WORKING WHEREBY HE Is 
ABLE EVEN TO SUBDUE ALL THINGS UNTO HIMSELF.” 
The Father ordains the subjection of all things to the 
Messiah—the Son himself accomplishes that subjection. 
The second circumstance stated here, but often over- 
looked, is, that our Lord’s government is now universal 
and absolute. Though he will be hereafter, in some 
sense which we shall by and by enquire after, subject to 
the Father, he is not at present so subject to him. Even 
admitting that he willin “the end” cease to reign at all, 
and that in as strict and literal a sense as any Unitarian 
can contend for—an admission which we shall soon see 
cannot be made—still the reasoning that “to administer 
the government he now possesses he must be a Divine 
Agent,” is confirmed rather than impaired by this text. 
Foras the act of investing with authority does not im- 
part ability to exercise it, neither does the resignation of 
authority deprive of ability to discharge it had it been 
continued, Office and capacity are things totally distinct. 
Prerogative may be acquired or surrendered without 
any change of nature. 

Now, as to the precise doctrine taught im the passage. 
The late Professor Storr, of Tubingen, in an able Dis- 
sertation on the meaning of “ the Kingdon of Heaven,” 
a translation of which appears in vol. ix. of the Biblical 
Cabinet, gives a view of these inspired statements ma- 
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terially different from that conveyed in the common 
English version. He thinks that there will never be any 
surrendering up of authority on the part of the Son, 
and that after the consummation the Messiah will he 
no more subject to the Father than he is at present, 
ruling as he does by delegated authority. I confess, 
however, that, after giving to his statements the best at- 


tention I can, my impression is that our received , 
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translation conveys the meaning of the original. Though +t were 


the phrase eyeig 6v does not necessarily indicate a cessa- 
tion of rule, I doubt whether +a2ad@ can be taken other- 
wise than as meaning an actual transfer of the kmgdom 
spoken of, fromthe Messiah to the Father. Compare 
the same word as it is translated “deliver to” in Matt. 
v.25; “betrayed” in Matt. x. 4; “ deliver up,” in verses 
17, 19, and 21; and “ delivered unto,” in xi. 7. I do 
not see how, in the sense which this word indicates, the 
Messiah can be said to deliver up rule which he still re- 
tains possession of. .Besides, the expression, “the king- 
dom,” +7 Buoreiav, more naturally suggests a complete 
system of rule, or a particular range of dominion, thar 
the strength or influence of various hostile agencies, 
such as the Saviour has to overcome, signified by the 
words “all rule, and all authority and power,” and, 
“the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” The 
Buorelev, or reigning, appointed to him is rather that 
of conquering than that of governing, or rather it is that 
of exercising dominion ‘with a view to conquest. The 
end fer which the Man Christ Jesus—the Word incar- 
nate—was raised to the right hand of power as Lord of 
the universe, was that all enemies might be made his 
footstool, and the “ enemies” intended are all agencies 
or circumstances which stand in the way of his great 
undertaking as the Saviour of men. The statement, 
“the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death,” sets 
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forth the crowning achievement of his reign im this 
department—the resurrection of the dead saints, and 
the transformation of those then living,” in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump,” followed by 
their introduction to “the kingdom prepared for them” 
in the divine counsels “from before the foundation of 
the world”—-the “new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Zhen will the purpose for 
which he was, as Man, exalted to sovereignty over all 
nature be attained, in the complete salvation of his 
people. 

Some persons who believe that the Messiah will 
then altogether cease to reign, have been, and, ac-~ 
cording to their views, must be if they reflect upon 
the case, greatly perplexed to know what will then be- 
come of the Messiah himself. It cannot be that his 
person will be dissolved—that he will cease to exist. 
Will it be that our Lord shall thenceforth number as 
one of his followers—taking up for ever with the cir- 
cumstances, relations, and employments of the redeemed 
as one of themselves? I think this idea is not borne 
out by Scripture or the reason of the case, more than 
is the one just now suggested only to be looked at and 
thrown aside. The supposition might, perhaps, be to- 
lereted with less repugnance by Unitarians than by 
Trinitarians; but I think neither party can allow that 
the period will ever come when the difference between 
the Saviour and the saved shall be merged, and the 
Agent by whom the church is delivered and glorified 
shall himself become as one of the common members 
of that church. Taking even the view which the lowest 
Humanitarian holds of Christ’s work, this could not be. 
So far from countenancing that opinion, the sacred 
writers, while they teach that there is an authority 
which our Lord will resign, teach also that there is an 
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authority which he will for ever retain. The former is 
the dominion of creation in general; the latter is the 
dominion of his church in particular. The former I 
take to be the rule indicated in Psalm ex. 1, and the 
various quotations of it in the New Testament. That 
the Saviour’s rule over his people will be ever-during, 
the following evidence is presented, as what appears to 
me quite conclusive. 

“ Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon 
his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice, from henceforth, even FOR EVER,” 
Isa. ix. 7; “He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest ; andthe Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David: and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob For EVER, and of his kingdom 
THERE SHALL BE NO END,” Luke i. 32, 33. David 
ruled over “Israel born after the flesh ;” the Messiah 
rules over “Israel born after the Spirit ;” “they which 
be of faith, the same are the children of Abraham”— 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus: and if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the promise” 
—“ we are the circumcision, which worship God in the 
Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh”—Gal. iii. 7, 28, 29; Phil. iii. 3. It 
is as intending the government of this people by the 
Messiah (for no others than this people will be recog- 
nized at the final judgment as true Israelites and “the 
heirs of promise”), and it is of the Messiah, as Son of 
David, ruling them, that we are to understand the state- 
ments addressed to David, “ when thy days shall be ful- 
filled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up 


thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, 
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and I will establish his kingdom : he shall buildan house 
for my name; and I will establish his kingdom ror EVER : 
and thine house and thy kingdom shall be established 
FOR EVER before thee ; thy throne shall be established 
FOR EVER.’—“ My covenant will I not break, nor alter 
the thing that is gone out of my lips; once have I 
sworn by my holiness, that I will not lie unto David ; 
his seed SHALL ENDURE FOR EVER, and his throne as 
the sun before me; it SHALL BE ESTABLISHED FOR EVER 
as the moon, and as a faithful witness in heaven.” 
2 Sam. vii. 12, 13, 16; Psalm lxxxix. 34—37. Of this 
rule of Christ I understand the prophet Daniel to speak, 
chap. vii. 13, 14, “ I saw in the night visions, and, behold, 
one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of hea- 
ven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him: and there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages, should serve him: his domimion is an EVER} 
LASTING dominion, and his kingdom that which sHaun 
NOT BE DESTROYED,” compared with verse 18, “the saints 
of the most High shall take the kingdom, and_ possess 
the kingdom FOR EVER, EVEN FOR EVER AND EVER.” 
Moreover, the union of the regal functions with the sa- 
cerdotal in one person, beg a characteristic of the 
Melchizedechian priesthood, it follows that Christ’s kingly 
office is to be lasting as his life, Heb. vii. 24, 25. 
Besides these and other texts asserting the never- 
ending duration of the Saviour’s rule over his people, 
the connexion now subsisting between him and them is. 
represented as everlasting. Of the saved in the state 
beyond death, we are told that “the Lamb which is. 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them to living fountains of water,” Rey. vii. 17. 
The marriage union is frequently introduced as a type 
of that connexion, setting forth, among other things, 
the rule exercised by the Saviour and the submission 
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rendered to him by the church. Now, that union is 
perpetual. At present, indeed, the church is but in her 
espousal state; she is betrothed for ever, but she is only 
preparing for the marriage. Christ “has loved her and 
given himself for her, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
her with the washing of water by the word; that he 
might present her to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that she 
should be holy and without blemish”’ That consum- 
mation of the church is yet future ; and her presentation 
to the Saviour is yet future also. “1 heard,” says 
John in the Apocalypse, “as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as 
the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Hallelujah, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us be glad 
and rejoice, and give honour to him, for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready,” chap. xix.6, 7. In chap. xxi. 1, 2, 9, 10, we 
read, “I saw a new heaven, and a new earth, for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and 
there was no more sea. And I, John, saw the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And 
there came unto me one of the seven angels which had 
the ‘seven vials full of the seven last plagues, and he 
talked with me, saying, Come hither, I will shew thee 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he carried me away in 
the spirit to a great and high mountain, and shewed 
-me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out 
of heaven from God.” These texts shew that “THE 
END,” spoken of in 1 Cor. xv. 24, rd rék0g “ THE COM- 
PLETION,” or “CONSUMMATION,” so far from being a 
period whenthe union between Christ and his church 
shall be dissolved, will rather be the time when it shall 
be perfected—that instead of being a day of divorce, 
it will be the day of marriage, the public celebration of 
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praise. 

“ The kingdom of heaven” is a phrase used in the 
New Testament in more senses than one. It sometimes 
intends the external system of administration, including 
means of instruction, by which, instrumentally, the 
power of true religion is extended and confirmed in the 
world. Thus, in Matt. xiii. 47, &c. “the kingdom of 
heaven is saidto be like unto a net that was cast inte 
the sea, and gathered of every kind,” because it is 
ordained that “all nations” shall be “discipled” to 
the Gospel with a view to their becoming “wise 


> in which meaning of the phrase “the 


uuto salvation 5’ 
kingdom” is entered by Baptism, Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
At other times it refers to the community of persons 
on whom this system of outward means has been effec- 
tual to the end proposed, in making them partakers of 
grace and heirs of glory. In this meaning of the phrase 
no one can enter the kingdom but by Conversion, Matt. 
xviii. 3. This community is called also “the kingdom 
of God,” which no one can enter but by Regeneration, 
John iii. 3, 5. This community consequently includes 
within its pale no unsanctified beings, Eph. y. 5. This 
community is the realm which Christ governs as his 
own proper domain; “ who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness and hath translated us into the king- 
dom of his dear Son,” Col.i. 13. In its final state this 
kingdom is everlasting, “so an entrance shall be 
ministered to you .abundantly, into the everlasting 
kingdom of our -Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” 
2 Peter i.11. And thus the royal power of the Messiah, 
as “a priest upon his throne,” corresponds with that 
which was united with the sacerdotal function in his 
great type, Melchizedek. The kingly and the priestly 
sofice combined in that distinguished person, were of 
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equal range and of the same limits—the subjects whom 
he ruled were the people for whom he ministered with 
God; and Christ, “being made perfect” as priest, be- 
comes “the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him,” but to no other; “called of God an 
high priest after the order of Melchizedek,” Heb. v. 
9010. 

On looking closely at the statement in Psalm cx. 1, 
it will be found to allude to boththe kinds of authority 
on which I have been insisting, namely, rule over na- 
ture at large, and rule over the saints in particular ; 
and to represent the first as superadded to the second, 
in the Messiah ;—“the Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
feotstool.’” The personage here addressed, and called 
to sit at Jehovah’s right hand, was David’s Lord—“ my 
Apon,” says the Psalmist. The language clearly 
implies that He was the Lord of David irrespective of, 
and previous to, his-recerving the elevation described. 
Besides, it is worthy of notice that this “ Adon” of David 
is, in the 3rd verse of the Psalm, spoken of as having 
a people of his own, his ownership and sovereignty 
over whom were not, as to title, contingent upon his 
session at Jehovah’s right hand—“ thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power”—the same community 
of which we read, “who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
seif a peculiar people, zealous of good works,” Titus 
ii. 14. 

The distinction between the two ranges of authority 
which I have named, and the relation they bear to each 
other, are intimated by our Lord himself in John xvii. 
1, 2, “Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that 
thy Son also may glorify thee, as thou hast Given him 
power, efousiay, OVER ALL FLESH, THAT HE SHOULD GIVE 
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ETERNAL LIFE to as many as thou hast given him.” Here 
Christ represents himself as having a title to the sove- 
reignty of all nature; this title consists in the Father’s 
grant of that sovereignty to him; and the sovereignty is 
granted in order to his accomplishing the Divine purpose 
of grace towards the people that had been given him. 
The same distinction between these two ranges of domi- 
nion, and.the same subserviency of his universal autho- 
rity to perfect the well-being of his people, are taught in 
the record of his exaltation already quoted from Eph. i. 
22, 23; “and hath put all things under his feet, and 
given him to be the HEAD over ALL things To the cHuRCH, 
WHICH is HIS BODY.” 

We are now I think able to understand what that king- 
dom is which, when “ the end” comes, the Son shail have 
delivered up to God even the Father, and also why it is 
that it shall then be surrendered. It is the rule of unt- 
VERSAL NATURE, now administered by him as the Word 
incarnate. He is, in that character, invested with this 
rule in order to complete the salvation of his people, 
which being accomplished, the rule will be resigned. 
But his government of uis PEOPLE he will still retain, 
and hold for ever. 

Having been conducted by our course of argument so 
_ near to what may be called the everlastng state of the 
church, it will not I hope be considered an unpleasant 
extension of my remarks, if, in a few paragraphs, I ad- 
vert to the instruction afforded by the Sacred Writings 
upon that subject ; which I am the more ready to do, as 
it will be found to have a direct bearing upon the general 
object of our enquiry. Let us then enquire a little with 
regard to the locality and circumstances of our Saviour’s 
final reign over his church. 

In common with a large class of learned and judicious 
expositors, I confess myself unable fairly to interpret the 
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statements of the apostle Peter, Ep. 2nd. chap. ii. with- 
out understanding him as teaching that at the second ad- 
vent of Christ, foretold Acts i. 11, and Heb. ix. 28, the 
“ earth” we now inhabit, with its “ heavens” or atmos- 
phere, will be, not annihilated, but, renewed, by fire. 
“The object of the administration we sit under,” says 
Dr. Chalmers, in his Discourse on 2 Peter ii. 18, “is to 
extirpate sin, but it is not to sweep away materialism. 
By the convulsions of the last day, it may be shaken and 
broken down from its present arrangements; and thrown 
into such fitful agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
framework shall fall to pieces ; and with a heat so fer- 
vent as to melt its most solid elements, may it be utterly 
dissolved. And thus may the earth again become with- 
out form, and void, but without one particle of its sub- 
stance going into annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another earth be made to arise; a new 
materialism, with other aspects of magnificence and 
beauty, emerge from the wreck of this mighty transfor- 
mation ; and the world be peopled as before, with the 
varieties of material loveliness, and space be again 
lighted up into a firmament of material splendour.” The 
state of things which will succeed upon the general con- 
flagration in which “ the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burnt up,” will as far excel what is now around 
us, as the spiritual, glorious, and immortal bodies, given 
to the saints at the resurrection, will transcend the frail, 
mean, and “vile” tabernacle in which the spirit at present 
dwells. Of “ the new heavens and new earth” we read, 
“ WHEREIN DWELLETH RIGHTEOUSNESS’—shewing that 
the globe, after the renovation, will be peopled with sinless 
moral agents. No intimation is ‘given that a new race 
of creatures will be formed to occupy it. The only rea- 
sonable supposition is, that it will be inhabited by the 
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saved themselves. Nor are other indications wanting that 
so it shallbe. The “ new heavens and new earth” are 
represented as what the saints “look for,” and that 
“ACCORDING TO HIS PROMISE”—implying that it forms 
the subject-matter of the Divine engagements on which 
their hope for immortality rests, and referring probably 
to Isaiah Ixv. 17, and Ixvi. 22. It is intimated also m 
Psalm xxxvii. 9, “ Evil doers shall be cut off; but those 
that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit THE RaRTH ;” 
and one of our Lord’s beatitudes suggests the same idea,, 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit THE EARTH.” 
But, not to notice other passages, we seem to have it 
clearly set forth in Revelation xxi. 1, &c. “And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the 
first earth were passed away ; and there was no more sea: 
and I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband,” &c. The “city” spoken of is the perfected 
church, Why described as “ descending from God out. 
of heaven” in connexion with “the new heaven and the 
new earth,” but to teach that she was coming to occupy 
this re-formed globe as her place of abode? Let it be 
observed also that this vision immediately follows that of 
the final judgment, in exact agreement with the record 
in Peter which makes the conflagration and renovation of 
the earth to take place at the Lord’s coming, and “ the 
day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men,” 2 Pet, 
iil. 4, 7. 

It is remarkable that of the “city” which is to occupy 
the re-formed world, we are told, Rev. xxi. 22, 23, “I 
saw no temple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for 
the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” In the last verse of the chapter we read 
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of this “ city,” “there shall in no wise enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion or maketh a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” The next chapter commences 
“ And he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear 
as chrystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. Inthe midst of the street of it, and on either 
side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month; and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations. And there shall be no more curse: but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it: and his 
servants shall serve him.” 

These statements I think teach us that, in the everlast- 
ing state, the saved will exist as a community organized 
and administered within itself—“ a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people,” dis- 
tinct from, though in harmony and probable intercourse 
with, other classes of holy beings. Among them is to be 
a seat of sovereignty—called “ the throne of God and of 
the Lamb”—that is, the throne of divine dominion occu- 
pied by the Saviour, and properly called “ the throne of 
GoD AND OF THE LAMB’ as the Saviour will be then, as 
he is now, the Divine Worp in his GLORIFIED HUMANITY. 
Moreover, when John describes “that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem,” as “ having the GLory of God,” our 
thoughts are at once carried back to the SHrKmvaH—. 
the “Presence,” “ Face,” or “Glory” of God, which 
dwelt between the cherubim on the mercy-seat, in the 
sanctuary of Israel. Compare | Sam. iv. 22; Psalm 
xxvi. 8; Ezek. xi. 22, 23; xlii.2—5. From Psalm evi. 
19, 20, compared with Rom. i. 23, it appears that this 
“ Glory of God” had a visible form. The appearance of 
“the likeness of the glory of Jehovah” which Ezekiel 


saw, was, as noticed in a former part of this Letter, as 
nN 3 
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“the appearance of a Man,” covered with brightness, 
enthroned above the cherubim. Chap, i. 26—-28. No 
further reference is necessary to identify “ the throne of 
God and of.the Lamb” in “ the New Jerusalem,” as cor- 
responding with the “ merey-seat,” in the sanctuary of an- 
cient Israel, or to shew that “ the glory of God,” which 
the church in the everlasting state is to possess, is the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the Divine Word in “his glorious 
body.” 

The remarks now made explain to us how we are to 
understand the statement, “ I saw no temple therein, for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of 
it.” What constitutes a TEMPLE is, not a material struc- 
ture, however reared, but the manifestation of Deity, as 
the object of homage and the Author of benediction to 
his creatures. Hence the patriarch after the vision at 
Bethel exclaimed, “ How dreadful is this place! this is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” The saved are indeed themselves “built up a 
spiritual house ;” they “are builded together for an ha- 
bitation of God.” But “God manifested in the flesh” 
dwelling among the saved in the everlasting state, will 
be Himself the only sanctuary they shall know. In their 
having urs presence, the announcement will be fulfilled, 
« Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
DWELL with them, and they shall be his people, and Gop 
HIMSELF shall be w1TH them, and be THEIR Gop.” In 
seeing Himthey will see the Facrk or Gop. “And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it; forthe glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof,”—informs us that Immanuel will be 
Himself the sole origin of intelligence, safety, holiness, 
and bliss, to the whole realm of the redeemed. The 
“river of water of life, clear as chrystal,” proceeding 
out of his throne, represents the immortality of perfect 
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good which shall fill that realm as the effect of his admi- 
nistration. And when we read, “there shall be no more 
curse ; but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it; and Hrs servants shall serve, Aargedoovew, Him,” we 
are taught not only that 


_—“ Sin the source of mortal woe 
Shali never enter there,” 


but likewise that all the myriads of his people shall have 
it as their everlasting employ, to obey him, to worship 
him, and in all other ways to do him honour, as “ GOD 
BLESSED FOR EVER.” 

In the resignation of Christ’s authority, as man, over 
the universe, and his reign as the Word incarnate being 
restricted to the redeemed, will consist, according to my 
view, the subjection of the Son to the Father which is 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 28, as what shall occur “ when 
all thing's shall be subdued unto him.” His presence, in 
that form, will remove from the heaven of heavens, where 
it now is, and, as the Shekinah among the redeemed, will 
take up its abode thenceforth in the renovated earth, for 
ever to occupy as his dwelling the place of his illustrious 
achievements as God the Saviour. The administration 
of nature in general will revert to the order in which it 
was carried on before it was delegated to the Messiah. 
And he who had been “ Head over all things” will for 
the future appear and act only ina restricted sphere and 
subordinate capacity as “the Head of the body the 
church.” 

But this view of the Messiah’s subjection to the Fa- 
ther is not all incompatible with the doctrine already so 
fully illustrated, as to his equality with the Father in re- 
gard to his pre-existent nature. It has been stated that 
his elevation and the delegation of supreme dominion 
‘over all things to him, regarded his human nature ; 
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although the union of the Divine nature with the human 
in his person qualifies him for the station which, as man, 
he fills. And in like manner as his exaltation and acqui- 
sition of power, his subjection and resignation of power 
have especially to do with his human nature. By beliey- 
ing that in his Person as God-man, he will be present on 
earth alone, we do not forbid that as to his superior na- 
_ ture he may also be elsewhere. Neither by limiting his 
reign as God-man, to his glorified people, do we forbid 
that in his superior nature he may exercise sway elsewhere. 
Even now his presence and agency are not confined to 
the locality where his humanity dwells. To carry on his 
mighty administration he must oceupy the whole sphere 
of his immense empire with his intelligence, his energy, 
his will;—the church, as his body, is “ the fulness of 
HIM THAT FILLETH ALL IN ALL.” Nay, while sojourn~ 
ing on earth “ despised and rejected of men” he could 
say of himself “ No man hath ascended up to heaven but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
who Is in heaven,” and, “ where two or three are met to- 
gether in my name, THERE AM I in the midst of them.” 
The ubiquity he then affirmed, and must have still to 
rule the universe, he willever retain. It is an attribute 
of his pre-existent nature, restricted to no period or 
circumstance of his being. “IN THE BEGINNING was the 
Word, andthe Word was with God, and the Word was 
God; the same was IN THE BEGINNING with God; all 
things were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” And I can well conceive 
that, IN THE EVERLASTING STATE, while, as “ God ma- 
nifest in the flesh” he dwells the Sovereign of the re- 
deemed in the renovated earth, he may be, and will be, in 
all other parts of creation, as he was “ IN THE BEGIN- 
NING,” operating, ruling, and displaying his glory, 
‘‘with the Father,” and as “ the Word” in whom alone 
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the Father works and ismade known. This was the ort- 
ginal state; and this will be the ultimate state. Gop, 
under the former, was “ allin all.” Now, the Word in- 
carnate—Deity conjoined with Humanity in the Messiah 
—rules immensity. When the work of redemption is 
finished, Man will cease to possess his present supremacy, 
and Gop shall be “all in all.” 

The present great scheme of mediatorial economybeing , 
finished, observant holy intelligences in tracing out its ar- 
rangements, ascertaining the reasons which induced it, 
reviewing its progress step by step from its commence- 
ment to its close, and contemplating its results in the 
glory of the Deity, the well-being of the moral universe, 
and the salvation of the church, will find ample scope for 
the most intent and enduring exercise of their exalted 
minds. And from their well adjusted and harmonized 
being, in which thought and knowledge always inspire 
corresponding devotion, will eternally arise ascriptions 
of adoration and praise. As period after period of their 
existence rolls by, fresh discoveries of interest and beauty 
and grandeur, will break upon their astonished view. 
Even with the limited and dim perception of it that 
we at present are able to acquire, the soul on looking 
at the subject, feels that it has to do with a theme too 
vast to be fully comprehended hy an intellect inferior in 
its grasp to that which is Divine. “ Othe depth of the 
riches both of the knowledge and wisdom of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? or who hath 
first given to him, and it shall be recompensed to him 
again? For of him, and to him, and through him, are 
all things ; to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

Such, Sir, it appears to me, is the true explanation of 
a text which has been considered beset with difficulties 
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when looked at according to either the Unitarian or the 
Trinitarian hypothesis ; for you must allow me to say 
that its distinct recognition of Christ bemg now the 
Head of the universe, and of his accomplishing the final 
subjection of his enemies by his own power, is as incompa- 
tible with your views of his personas being merely human, 
as the recognition of his becoming in some sense finally 
subject to the Father can be incompatible with my views 
of his person as being both human and divine. Far be it 
from me dogmatically to affirm that the exposition I have 
penned is the true one, and that a better cannot be sup- 
plied. Still lessdo I imagine that I have brought forward 
all the illustration which the case admits, or that I have 
proposed every part of the case in the best way. The 
scene lies in the very distant future, and therefore it be- 
comes us to speak of it with diffidence and caution ; and 
perhaps when we reach it, we shall find ourselves in not a 
few things mistaken. But taking into account all that 
inspiration has told respecting the government of Christ, 
I feel my judgment and my heart resting with satisfaction 
in the exposition given, asthe one which is substantially 
correct: and ifit be so, every mind properly accustomed 
to search the Scriptures will readily obtain confirmation 
of it from other Divine testimonies besides those adduced, 
and will be able to carry out its application in regulating 
faith, and hope, and joy. 


That you should at once fully concur with me in all 
the details of statement contained in this long Letter, 
is more than I am warranted to expect. But that both 
of us may practically recognise them all so far as they 
accord with “the mind of the Spirit,” and no farther, 
is the earnest desire of, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
W. U. 


LETTER VI. 


Dvus.in, 1838. 
Srr, 


You will recollect that my statements in proof that 
our Saviour is a Divine Person, were commenced in 
order to vindicate my self-consistency in paying to Him 
Divine worship. In so far as the Scriptures represent 
Deity of nature and of prerogative as belonging to Him 
—understanding by that language not moral qualities 
and miraculous powers, but those properties of being 
and those relations and works which constitute or ma~ 
nifest Deity—the Messiah’s claim to Divine worship is 
established, and to withhold it from Him is to rob 
God of his due. What I have attempted in that line 
of argument, however, has been to give a sketch ra- 
ther than a complete exposition, of the evidence that 
might be adduced. I now return to the subject of wor- 
ship in particular. 


The intention of my second Letter was to obviate 
some objections which you had urged against honour- 
ing the Messiah as God, founded upon the meaning of 
certain Greek words used by the inspired writers to ex- 
press the homage due to Christ, and that which belongs 
to the Father. The result of honest induction from 
enquiries conducted upon principles of sound criticism 
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as detailed in that Letter, was, 1 venture to believe, 
decisive in favour of the Saviour’s claim. More espe- 
cially was it shewn that the term gooxuvéw, which above 
any other signifies adoration, is used by the sacred pen- 
man to express the homage paid to the Redeemer when 
on earth, and is “the very verb” chosen by the Holy 
Spirit to describe the honour which all heavenly beings 
are commanded to render to Him. I need not now restate 
considerations which were then advanced, but there 
were two notices given in that Letter which I had better 
dispose of before proceeding further. 

When considering the word Aargedw, on which sai lay 
so much stress as indicating divine worship, I stated 
that there is one passage, in the sacred Canon, where 
this word is used to express the homage rendered to 
the Saviour, ina place and at a period worthy of spe- 
eial remark. The passage I alluded to was quoted, 
and the word pointed out, in my last Letter. It is 
Rev. xxii. 3, “ And there shall be no more curse: but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 
his servants shall serve him,” xa/ of dotAo aired Aurged~ 
sovow avrg. The place where this service is to be per- 
formed is “the New Jerusalem,” “the Holy City”— 
the church glorified. The period when it is to be 
performed is the time succeeding the consummation of 
all things—the everlasting state. But the principal 
question for consideration is to whom is that service to 
be performed—“ uis servants shall serve nim.” This 
expression implies that but one personage occupies the 
throne called “the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
I think the use of the word Aargedw in connexion with 
it is an important consideration, additional to all that 
has been before advanced, shewing that this throne 
answers to the mercy-seat in the tabernacle and temple 
of Israel, as it is the verb often used to express the 
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performance of religious service inthe sanctuary, Heb. 
viii, 53 ix. 9; x. 2; xiii. 10, and the cognate noun, 
hareeia, is used to signify the service itself, Rom. ix. 43 
Heb. ix. 1, 6. That the Personage occupying the throne 
which answers to the mercy-seat, is the Divine Worp 
in his glorified humanity, answering to the Shekinah 
dwelling between the cherubim of old, has been proved 
before. We have, therefore, no room for doubting 
that the same Personage, the Divine Worp in his 
glorified humanity, is intended when it is said, “ His 
servants shall serve Him.” Consequently we must be- 
lieve that the saved will be for ever employed in offering 
to Him their obedience, their adoration, their requests, 
their praise, and all other forms of Divine homage. 
This—the worship of Christ—will be to them the occu- 
pation and the bliss of immortality. But, ah! how far 
from being “meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light” are they who, whatever name they bear, or what- 
ever creed they profess, do not in heart regard him as 
their Saviour, Lord, and God. 

In connexion with my allusion to this passage, I 
stated that although the term Aargeiw had not been 
used to signify the honour due to Christ, what is tan- 
tamount to the meaning of itis done to Him whenever 
the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
administered. The word signifies the performance of 
service enjoined by authority—commonly religious du- 
ties. And whence do both these institutes derive 
their obligations but from the command of Christ? 
They are not ordinances merely promulgated by him, in 
the same wayas Moses published to Israel the ritual of 
the Old Testament, in the office and style of a person 
who only informed them of what Jehovah had ordained. 
Whoever reads the appointment of either, as given by 
the inspired writers, may perceive that Christ himself pre- 
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scribed them as OF HIS OWN WiLL. With regard to 
Baptism we read “ Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All power is given unto me, in heaven and in earth; 
go ye, therefore, and make disciples, wadyrevoure, all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching, d:déoxovres, them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and, lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of the 
world.” This statement further shews that the rite 
is to be administered in honour of Christ equally as in 
honour of the Father and the Holy Spirit; indeed it ap- 
pears often to have been administered in Mis name 
alone ; see Acts viii. 16, and xix. 5. Moreover, this 
commission to disciple, to baptize, and to instruct, all 
nations, not only had its origin in Christ’s authority, it 
was also to be fulfilled under the sanction and encou- 
ragement of his constant presence till the consumma- 
tion. With regard to the Lord’s Supper, the records 
of its institution given by the evangelists and the apostle 
Paul, clearly shew that it also originated in his authority, 
and that He is recognized and glorified in it. 

What has now been observed of these two ordinances 
is true of the whole range of Christian obligation. It 
was the ascended and sovereign Saviour who “gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ ;” and whatever functions are dis- 
charged by the extraordinary or ordinary office-bearers 
in the church, those functions originate with Christ, and 
the persons sustaining them do in fulfilling them, serve 
Christ in the scriptural meaning of Aargedw. All per- 
sons do the same when, from conscience towards Christ, 
they discharge their common social or domestic duties. 
Take, as an example, the instructions to servants m 
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Col. ii, 22-24, “Servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh; not with eye-service as 
men-pleasers: but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 
I interupt the quotation here to remind you that the 
true reading, according to Wetstein, Griesbach, and 
indeed Bloomfield says, “almost every editor from 
Beng. to Vat.” is not “fearing God,” but “fearing 
_ the Lord,” in which the Improved Version concurs, and 
which certainly agrees with the succeeding statements. 
“ And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance, for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.” It it true that dovAsda and not Aurgeda 
is the word here used, and rendered “serve;” but, as 
_ before observed, they are used interchangeably; and 
that it is religious service, or duty religiously performed, 
that is intended, is evident from the whole current of 
the exhortation, which accords with others that we have 
m Phil. iv. 18, and- Heb. xiii. 16, representing acts of 
benevolence, and good works in general, as “sacrifices” 
offered to God. In fact the whole of Christian de- 
votedness in doing his will is called Aurgefa in Rom. xii. 
1. As to the statements just quoted from Col. iii. 22, 
&e., it deserves to be noticed that “the Lord” from 
whom the reward of the inheritance is to come, towards 
whom all duty is to be performed, and the fear of 
whom is to be the governing motive to fidelity, is Jesus 
Christ—“ THE Lorp Curist.” 

Several texts from the New Testament, introduced 
in my last Letter represent the Saviour as Sovereign 
of our existence, to please and honour whom should be 
our ultimate aim in all things. We are directed to 
“glorify God in our body and spirit which are God’s,” 
and “ whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Thus to consecrate 
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our being altogether to him as its Owner, is one of the 
peculiar rights of Deity. That this lordship of con- 
science is the prerogative of Christ has been already 
shewn. It is taught in such texts as Rom. Xv. 6, &e. 
« He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, and 
giveth God thanks; he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth Godthanks. For none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead 
and living”’—2 Cor. v. 14, 15, “ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then were all dead ; and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them, and rose again”—Phil. 
i. 20, 21, “ According to my earnest expectation and my 
hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all 
boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified 
in my body, whether it be by life or by death. For to 
me to live is Christ.” And surely thus to consecrate our 
being to Him in all things as the daily habit of life, is ren- 
dering to him homage really Divine. 


From a number of passages that have been adduced, it 
is, I think, plain that the manifestations of the Deity made 
to the patriarchs and others previous to and under the 
Mosaic law, were appearances of the Divine Worp who 
afterwards became incarnate in the Person of Christ. If 
so, then to Him Abraham offered his persevering INTER- 
cEsstons in behalf of Sodom. If so, then he was the 
person called by Hosea, “God,” and “the Angel,” before 
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whom Jacob “ wept,” and to whom “he made surPLica- 
tron.” If so, then it was he who, in the bush at Horeb, 
proclaimed himself “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,” and ordered Moses—“ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is 
HOLY GROUND”’—so directing him to do honour to a Di- 
vine Presence. If so, then it was he who required the 
same acknowledgment from Joshua, in the plains of Je- 
richo, and before whom “Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worsurr.” If so, then it was he whom 
Gideon ADORED and PRAYED To, and to whom he BUILT 
AN ALTAR. If so, thenit was he who “ did wondrously,” 
and “ received a BURNT-OFFERING and a MEAT-OFFER- 
ing” at the hands of Manoah and his wife. Vitringa, 
Observatt. Sac. Lib. IV. Cap. 14, while shewing that the 
Divine Word was the person who appeared to Gideon and 
Manoah, thinks that in these two instances he acted as 
Priest. But after comparing his statements with the nar- 
rative, I judge that. the worship was offered to-him and 
accepted by him. Gideon, Judges vi. 17, 18, brought his 
* present,” in order to obtain “ a sign,” apparently to 
let him know whether the person before him was divine 
or only acreature. The word for “present” is “ Mincha,” 
and under that name might be intended an offering to 
God or refreshment for man. What Gideon brought 
would answer either purpose ; and his judgment of the 
rank of the visitor was made to depend on the way in 
which his “ present” was accepted. ‘“ Then the angel of 
the Lorp put forth the end of the staff that was in his 
hand, and touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes, 
and there came up fire out of the rock, and consumed the 
flesh and the unleavened cakes.” Was not this “ God an- 
swering by fire?” the test recognised between Elijah 
and Baal’s priests. Gideon seems to have so considered 
it, for we read, “ And when Gideon perceived,” namely 
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by the way in which his “ present” had been received, 
“that he was an Angel of the Lorp, Gideon said, Alas! 
O Lord God! for because I have seen an Angel of the 
Lorp face to face. And the Lorp said unto him, Peace 
be unto thee; fear not ; thoushalt not die.” Verses 21— 
23. Similar remarks will apply to the case of Manoah, 
—Two other texts of this class, not yet quoted, may pro- 
perly be introduced here. 

The first records the blessing pronounced by Jacob 
upon the two sons of Joseph ; Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, “ And 
he blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all 
my life unto this day, THE ANGEL WHICH REDEEMED ME 
FROM ALL EVIL, BLESS THE LADS.” This angel is repre- 
sented as a Divine Personage, and the Author of re- 
demption to the patriarch; Jacob here distinctly and 
solemnly 1NvoxkEs his benediction upon Joseph’s sons. A 
more clear and positive example recognising Him as the 
Object of PRAYER, could not be desired. 

The second text which I add is Exodus xxii. 20, &e. 
“ Behold I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared. BEWARE OF HIM, and OBEY HIS VOICE, and PRO- 
VOKE HIM NOT; for HE WILL NOT PARDON your trans- 
gressions: for MY NAME is IN Him. But if thou shalt 
indeed obey his voice, and do all that I speak, then I will 
be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary unto 
thine adversaries.” Here is a personage in whom the 
“name of God” was—-who possessed Divine preroga- 
tives—and whom the Israelites were to “ beware of” and 
“ obey” and “not provoke,” lest he should not pardon 
their iniquity. They were to honour this Angel as God. 
Wao he was, may be at once ascertained by comparing 
with this passage Exod. xxxiii. 14; Isa, ]xiii, 9 ; Mal. iii. 
1; and Heb. ii. 10. 
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Again. Throughout the foregoing Letters, texts have 
been mentioned, the reference of which to the Messiah 
cannot be questioned, bearing immediately in favour of 
Christ’s claim to religious worship, or affording examples 
of that worship being rendered to him. Some of the 
texts were commented upon in this application at the time 
they were introduced; but the evidence supplied by 
others upon this topic was not then explained, lest 
thereby the train of thought in which they occurred 
should be interrupted, or become involved. You will 
allow me briefly to advert again to a few of the more im- 
portant. For example,— 

1. The application of the xlvth Psalm to the Saviour 
is fixed, as we have seen, by the highest authority, that 
of inspiration itself. It was prepared to be used in the 
worship of the church. In the course of it the Messiah 
is solemnly INVOKED, PRAYED TO, and PRAISED as a Di- 
vine Person. 

2. The application of the xcviith Psalm to Him is set- 
tled by the same authority. No reasonable doubt can exist 
that the 7th verse of this Psalmis the statement quoted in 
Hebrews i.6, “ When he bringeth in the First-begotten 
into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship him.” Indeed the tenor of this Psalm, of that 
which precedes it, and of that which follows it, shews the 
subject of them all to be one—the Messiah’s reign. As be-. 
fore observed, apart from the meaning of the word em- 
ployed to express “ worship,” the connexion from which 
_ the quotation is taken proves that the homage demanded 
to the Messiah is the homage that is due to God alone. 
We cannot read either of the three Psalms without per- 
ceiving that they are the utterance of deep and sublime 
devotion, in the forms of ADORATION and PRAISE. Be- 
sides, the decree regards the “angels,” and how can we 
conceive of their worship being other than religious ? 
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3. The application of the ciind Psalm is also deter- 
mined by Divine authority. The personage called by the 
writer “Jehovah,” and, “my God,” is the Messiah. In 
the first verse we read, “Hear my prayer, O Jehovah, 
and let my cry come unto thee ;” and in verses 24—28, 
“ T said, O my God, take me not away in the midst of 
my days: thy years are throughout all generations. Of 
old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax old like 
a garment, as a vesture shall thou change them, and they 
shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have noend. The children of thy servants shall con- 
tinue, and their seed shall be established before thee.” 
Surely, this is INVOCATION, SUPPLICATION, and CELEBRA- 
TION, properly Divine ; yet according to Heb. i. 10, &c. 
it is an address to “the Son.” 

4. On the same authority, as before shewn, Isaiah viii. 
13, &c. is to be understood as a prophecy of the Messiah 
In it we read concerning him, “ Sanotiry Jehovah of 
hosts himself, and let him be your FEaR, and let him be 
your DREAD.” Are we not thus required to set him apart 
as the object of supreme VENERATION, TRUST, and AWE 
-—whose displeasure is to be deprecated as the means of 
all calamity—whose favour is to be sought as the origin 
of all good ? 

I cannot help thinking that there is another reference 
to this text in the New Testament besides those noticed 
on p. p. 183, 184, as shewing its application to Christ. I 
intend | Peter iii. 15, where we read in our common 
Version, “ Sanctify the Lord Gop in your hearts.” 
Griesbach has shewn what to many will appear quite suf- 
ficient evidence for believing that we ought to read the 
passage, “Sanctify the Lord Curisry in your hearts.” 
He does not indeed alter the text, but he prefixes to it 
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in his inner margin, the mark by which he indicates that 
it is worthy of further examination, and he informs us 
that “Christ” is the reading of the three uncial manu- 
scripts that have the epistle, of several small-letter manu- 
scripts, of both the Syriac Versions, of the Arabic, the 
Coptic, and the Vulgate Versions, together with several 
of the Fathers, and I think he has made no scruple of 
changing the text in some instances on even less autho- 
rity. However, I do not press this passage as evidence ; 
I merely advert to it from its obvious connexion with the 
prophecy regarding the Saviour in Isa. vii. 18. Dr. P. 
Smith, who is cautious in his judgments on such ques- 
tions, appears well satisfied that the true reading is “the 
Lord Christ.” 

5. By the same rule Isaiah xlv. 22, 23, are to be un- 
derstood as a prophecy of Christ. There we read, as 
his utterance, “Loox unTo Mg, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is none else. 
I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, That unTo 
ME every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 
The former of these verses calls upon the whole world to 
TRUST in Him for salvation as alone Divine. The latter 
verse decrees that all human beings shall po him HomaGE 
as Divine; which decree, according to the apostle, will 
be fulfilled at the last day when all shall stand before him 
and await his sentence as God the Judge. 

6. According to the same decision, Malachi iii. 1, re- 
_ gards the Messiah’s advent, preceded by the ministry of 
John. There the Saviour is thus spoken of: “ The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his tem- 
ple; even the Messenger of the Covenant whom ye de- 
light in.” The second of these statements represents the 
Saviour as the object of HoLy soy to the Old Testament 
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lence, and their dependence being stayed upon his suffi- 
eiency. But the former of the. two statements bears 
directly in favour of Christ’s title to Divine worship, as 
it describes him to have been the object of devout homage 
to the faithful among the Jews. The expression, “ The 
Lord whom ye seek” is often taken as meaning no more 
than that his coming was matter of desiring expectation ; 
and that it was so there can be no question; but I think 
the words rather intend to set him forth as the Personage 
to whom they were in the habit of paying their devotion 
—seeking him as their sovereign Ruler to direct them by 
intimations of his will, and as their sovereign Benefactor 
to vouchsafe to them whatever blessing they needed. 
The word, wp2, means ALL KINDS of honour due to God, 
as it occurs in Deut. iv. 29, “If from thence thou shalt 
sEEK Jehovah thy God, thou shalt find him, if thou seek 
him with all thy heart, and with all thy soul.” It un- 
doubtedly means PRAYER, in 2 Chron. xx. 4,.“ Judah ga- 
thered themselves together, to ask help of Jehovah ; even 
out of all the cities of Judah they came to sEEK Jehoyah.” 
The word signifies worRsHIP in general as it is used in 
Psalm x]. 16, “ Let all those that srEK thee, rejoice and 
be glad in thee.” And that the word as used by Malachi 
with regard to the Messiah intends worsuiP,. and points 
him out as having been, in his pre-existent nature, the 
object of that worship in the ancient church, is counte- 
nanced by the next expression—*“ shall suddenly come to 
His TemeiLe”—which instructs us that the sanctuary of 
Judaism belonged to him. But in what sense could this 
be unless we are to believe that he was WORSHIPPED in 
it ? an idea, be it observed, in perfect keeping with inti 
mations of his being represented by the Shekinah upon 
the mercy-seat, so often alluded to already, and with his 
being called “the, Angel of God’s presence,” in Isaiah 
lxiii. 9.' Further countenance is given to this view by 
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remembering that the speaker in the text is “ JEHOVAH 
of hosts,” and in the beginning of the verse he declares 
it to be his own advent that the prophecy regards. 

7. In what other light than as a soyruL and ADORING 
recognition of Christ as the Sovereign and Deity he wor- 
shipped, can we take the exclamation of Thomas, in John 
xx. 28, “My Lord and my God.” Few as were his 
words, they expressed the disciple’s complacent and. 
profound religious homage to the Saviour as Divine. 

8. If possible, still more explicit and decided is the 
statement in Rom. ix. 5,.“ who is over all, God blessed 
for ever. Amen.” As intimated in commenting on this 
text in my fourth Letter, some Unitarians would have us 
to believe that the term rendered “blessed” is so pecu- 
liarly appropriate to God the Father, and is of such high 
import, that it cannot be taken. here as applicable to 
Christ. Schleusner appreciated its meaning, but did not 
question its application to the Saviour. His words are 
*Evdoynris—ut hebraicum 4142 laudatus vel laudandus, 
laudibus celebrandus, venerandus, etiam, cui gratia agende 
sunt. Ita semper in N. T. vel Deo vel Christo tribuitur 
laudando et celebrando ob majestatem pariter ac beneficia 
innumera. Luc. I. 68. évavyyrig Kugisg 6 Oed¢ “Iopunr. 
Rom. i. 253. ix. 5; 2 Cor.:i. 3; ‘xi. 31; Ephes. i. 3. 
eukoynris 6 Ozds gratiw agende sunt a nobis Deo O. M. 
1 Peter i. 3. Hine. in N.T. 6 evdAoyyrig nude positum, eti- 
amsi vocabulum @2é¢ non sit adjutum, estnomen Dei O. M. 
ex. usu loquendi Judcorym, qui Deum 4172 vel wispr 
- 3.72 vocare solebant. Mare. xiv. 61. od & 6 Xgieris 
6 vide rod éuyoanrov, ubi in aliis codd. Oxoid rot ebrAoynrot, 
im aliis vero zd rod Caroc, legitur.” Were I writing for 
a mere English reader, I should state for explanation, 
that the word does not mean. HAPPINESS, as’ does the 
word waxdgws in Tim. i. 1], but ASCRIPTION or PRAISE, 
whether for benefits received from its Object, or on ac- 
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count of majesty and glory dwelling in Him. As used in 
the New Testament, it implies a recognition of its Ob- 
ject as Divine, and expresses one of the highest kinds of 
homage to which, as Divine in nature and in benevolent 
acts, he is entitled. Not only, however, is our Saviour 
here styled “ BLESSED ;” the title given him 1s, “ Gop 
blessed FoR EVER”—indicating that his claim to aseription 
as a Divine Person and a Divine Benefactor, is eternal ; 
and that to him this Divine ascription will be rendered by 
holy beings world without end. It has been thought, 
from the apostle adding the word “ AMEN” to his state- 
ment, that it is to be considered as a doxology. I think 
it more natural to understand the words “over all God 
blessed for ever,” as intended to describe what the Mes- 
siah zs, and the honour which is his due. Certainly, how- 
ever, the word “ Amen,” added to the statement by the 
sacred writer, expresses his own full and devout concur- 
rence in the facts declared, as to the Messiah’s majesty 
and claims. And thus may it be regarded as an ascription 
of praise to him. 

9. The contrast between the faith taught in the Gos- 
pel and the figments of Heathenism, as set forth by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. viii. 4—6, has been discussed at large. I 
think it has been shewn that our Saviour being “ Lord ” 
to the Christians, in the same sense that the Baalim of 
the Gentiles were “ Lords” to them. It follows that we 
ought to render to Him the highest Divine honours. 

10, The ‘same Lordship and homage are intended by 
the statement in Philip. ii. 9—-11, “ God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given hima name which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 
What is this BOWING THE KNEE but aporaTION of him 
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as God? and what is this confessing Him to be Lorp, 
but an acknowledgment of his claim to Divine worsurr, 
as our Divine Proprietor, Dependence, and Sovereign ? 


Before noticing other texts from the Christian Scrip- 
tures, I beg to call your attention to two from the Old 
Testament which have not yet been introduced. 

1. Psalm ii. 12. “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and 
ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but 
a little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 

This is a Divine call addressed to the kings and judges 
of the earth, and including under them all its inhabitants, 
to recognise the sovereignty of the Messiah. The word 
employed to express the homage required to Him is the 
very term, pw3, used to signify the original token of 
idolatrous worship. On the expression of Job, xxxi. 27, 
*‘ or my hand hath xissED my mouth,” Dr. M. Good ob- 
serves, “This, which is a common mode of paying 
compliments among ourselves in the present day, was 
the usual sign of adoration among eastern nations.—So 
Minutius Felix, (De Sacrif. cap. 2. ad fin.) remarks, that 
when Cecilius observed the statue of Serapis, ‘ Ut 
vulgus superstitiosum solet, manum ori admovens, os- 
culum labiis pressit;’ ‘ According to the custom of the 
superstitious vulgar, he moved his hand to his mouth, 
and kissed it with his lips.’ ” 

But I do not rest'the argument from this passage in 
favour of worshipping Christ, merely upon the meaning 
of this term, which, though it may be fairly translated 
“ ADORE,” likewise signifies the homage done to royalty 
and the respect shewn to superiors as mere men. The 
nature of the honour it expresses must be gathered 
from the context in which it occurs; and, if I mistake 
not, the context here not merely warrants but requires 
the word to be understood in its highest import. For 
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instance, the king, the homage due to whom it describes, 
is a Divine Ruler—a fact amply proved by numerous 
other testimonies of holy writ.’ Again; he is repre- 
sented as the object of religious fear, having the retri- 
butions of Divine wrath in his hands and at his absolute 
disposal. I know that some take “ His wrath” to mean 
the wrath of the “ Jehovah,” mentioned in the verse 
before, and not the wrath of the Son. But the language 
here is evidently referred to in Rev. vi. 16, 17, where all 
the kings and other great ones of the earth are introduced 
as saying, ‘to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and from THE WRATH OF THE Lams; for 
the great day of His wratH is come, and who shall 
be able to stand.” A comparison of the two passages 
will, I think, shew that the same personage is spoken 
of in both. Further; benediction is represented m _ 
the Psalm as contingent upon, and inseparably con- 
nected with, making the Messiah our dependence— 
“blessed are all they that put their trust in him’—a 
doctrine in perfect harmony with the tenor of inspired. 
instruction concerning the Redeemer, and which, as 
will be noticed by and by, includes manifesting to Him 
the regard which is appropriate to God alone. If it be 
that the pronouns “his,” and “him,” refer to the “ Jeho- 
vah” mentioned in verse 11th, it must be by that 
“ Jehovah” being “the Son ;” and I then have no seruple 
in appealing to that 11th verse as another instance in 
which the incommunicable name of the Deity is given by 
inspiration to the Messiah. 

Here, therefore, I think we have a demand of supreme 
COMPLACENCY, entire DEVOTEDNESS, *veligious FEAR, 
implicit CONFIDENCE, and profound ADORATION, as the 
Messiah’s due, and as what all must render Him wha 
would be safe for immortality. : 
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2. Isaiah vi. 1, &. “In the year that king Uzziah 
died, I saw also the Lord,” ‘3x mx, “the Adonai,” 
“sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: 
each one had six wings; with twain he covered his 
face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and 
said, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory. And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that cried, and the house 
was filled with smoke. Then, said I, Woe is me! for 
Iam undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for 
mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts. Then 
flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from 
off the altar: and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin purged. Also, I heard the 
voice of the Lord (Adonai), saying, Whom shall I send? 
and who will go for us? Then, said I, Here am I, 
send me. And he said, Go and tell this people, Hear 
ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart, and convert, and be healed.” 
_ As pointing out the reference of this vision, om au- 
thority not to be gainsayed, I transcribe a few verses 
from the Evangelist John; “But though He,” that is, 
Christ, “had done so many miracles before them, yet 
they believed not on him: that the saying of Esaias 
might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath be- 
lieved our report? and to whom is the‘arm of the 
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Lord revealed? Therefore they could not believe, 
because that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart: that they should not see 
with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and 
be converted, and I should heal them. These things 
said Esaias, when he saw his glory and spake of him.” 
John xii. 37—41. 

The “things” referred to, as “said” by Isaiah, are 
the two quotations made from his prophecies, the one 
from the beginning of his liird chapter, and the 
other from the 10th verse of his vith chapter. The 
Evangelist states that these things were said by Isaiah, 
“ when he saw his glory,” that is Christ’s glory, “and 
spake of him,” that is of Christ. The latter expression, 
“spake of him,” respects the quotation from the liird 
chapter, which is throughout a prediction of the Mes- 
siah. The former expression, “ when he saw his glory,” 
undeniably regards the quotation from the vith chapter, 
and with equal certainty it indicates that the vision of 
glory which Isaiah records in that chapter, was a vision 
of the glory of Christ. Hz, therefore, the Messiah, was 
“the Lord,” the Adonai, whom the prophet saw “ sit- 
ting upon a throne, high and lifted up,” and the sub- 
lime tokens and acknowledgments of whose majesty 
he describes. 

The Note of the “ Improved Version, on this passage 
in the Evangelist, is—‘ These things Isaiah said, &c. 
«¢ The true meaning is: when Isaiah, chapter vi. l, 
“saw the glory of God the Father, revealing to 
“him the coming of Christ, he then saw the glory 
“of him who was to come in the glory of his Father, 
“ Matt. xvi. 27. Isaiah, in beholding the glory of God, 
‘and in receiving from him a revelation of the coming 
‘of Christ, saw, that is, foresaw the glory of Christ, 
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“just as Abraham, John viii. 56, saw, that is foresaw 
“his day and was glad. Dr. Clarke on the Trinity, 
<p. 93.” 

The editor, or editors, of this “ Improved Version,” 
therefore, do not dispute that the vision recorded by 
Isaiah in his vith chapter, is the one referred to by the 
Evangelist. Neither is it questioned that the glory 
seen is glory possessed by Christ, although not originally 
belonging to him, but, strictly speaking, the glory of 
the Father. I suspect, however, that this, on enquiry, 
would be found much more than Doctors Drummond - 
and Armstrong, with many other Unitarians, are pre- 
pared to admit. The Dr. Clarke mentioned was an 
Arian of the highest class. If I mistake not he be- 
lieved that the Logos was a Divine Person, “ God of 
God,” zig éx Ocod, begotten or produced by the Father 
before all ages, and having in himself “the fulness of 
Divine Perfections, excepting absolute Supremacy, Inde- 
pendency, or Self-Origination.” Such are at least the 
views stated in his Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, nor, I believe, did he greatly differ from them 
afterwards, though I am not surprised if a person who 
thinks the pre-existent nature of Christ to be a pro- 
duced Divine Agent should, if he reflect much upon the 
subject, find himself embarrassed and staggered. Deity, 
in my opinion, must be uneaused and eternal. With 
Clarke’s views, however, all that is stated in Isaiah vi. 
may be understood of Christ, taking him to be a Di- 
vine Person, though, as to his Divinity, derived from and 
dependent on the Father. The work quoted in the 
Note I have not seen. I am aware that it excited sus- 
picions of the author’s orthodoxy; but he retained his 
station in “the church,” professing that his faith did 
not materially vary from that commonly received on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 
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With regard to the quotation itself. It seems to in- 
timate that what Isaiah saw, or foresaw, was the Messiah 
invested with the glory of God the Father, illustrating 
a revelation or prophecy of the Messiah’s coming. But 
on reading Isaiah’s statements we ‘find no intimation 
whatever that the glory seen did not properly and of 
right belong to the Personage whom the prophet be- 
held upon the throne; that it was not “His own” glory 
is altogether a gratuitous assumption, at variance with, 
instead of being countenanced by, the tenor of the in- 
spired record. Nothing can be more express than the 
Evangelist’s declaration that it was Christ’s glory that 
the prophet saw. Neither do we find any thing in the 
account of the vision that can be taken as “a revela- 
tion of the coming of Christ ;” that is an assumption 
equally unwarranted with the former. And as to. the 
vision being prophetic, as Abraham is said to have re- 
joiced on seeing the day of Christ, it is another totally 
groundless assumption in direct opposition to the facts 
of the case. No mention is made ofthe prophet “fore- 
seeing” the substance of what he then beheld. The 
whole transaction is most naturally taken to be. the 
solemn call of Isaiah to the prophetic office, and giving 
him his commission. Comparison will at once shew 
that: “ the Lord,” the Aponat, introduced in the 8th 
verse as saying, “ Whom shall I send? and who will go 
for us’” to whom the prophet replies, “ Here am I 
send me,” and who, in the 9th verse, directs the prophet, 
“ Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not,” &c., is the same person as “ the Lord,” the 
ADONAI, mentioned in the Ist verse, as he is clearly the 
same person to whom the prophet speaks in the 11th 
verse, “ Then said I, Lord,” Aponat, “ how long?” 

Taking it, then, as what must be admitted, that the 
Messiah is the Personage whose “glory” the pro- 
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phet saw, let us now consider wherein that GLORY 
consisted ? 

And Ist, it is to be recognised in the prerogatives 
the Personage possessed. 

Isaiah saw Him, “ the Lord upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple.” The scene of 
the vision is the sanctuary. The “throne” mentioned 
is the mercy-seat in the most holy place—“ the throne 
of grace”—the throne of Deity alone. On that throne 
the Lord was seen “sitting,” in token that He, an- 
swering to the Shekinah, was its rightful occupant. 
“ Above it stood the seraphims,” corresponding with 
the cherubim at each end of the mercy-seat. From that 
throne “the Lord” afterwards proclaims, “ Whom 
shall I send ? and who will go for us? the former en- 
quiry intimating that with the Divine Word rested the 
power of giving the prophetic mission, and that from 
Him the person who might go forth would derive his 
authority to minister. Yet, the second enquiry intimates 
that the Sovereign has one or more associates for whom, 
equally as for Him, the person who might go was to 
officiate among men—“ who will go for us?” and who 
that plurality could be, but the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, it fails me to conceive; so that “ the 
Word” thus places himself on a level with the Father 
im a way that implies equality of nature. 

2. “His GLory” was shewn in the homage paid to Him. 

Of the seraphim who stood above we read, “each 
one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face”— 
as unworthy to look upon Him; “ with twain he covered 
his feet”—as unfit to be beheld by Him; “and with 
twain he did fly’—as ready instantly to fulfil His com- 
mands ;—a representation strikingly symbolical of the 
reverend awe and active zeal with which they minister 
before Him. Of these seraphim, “one cried unto 
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another and said, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” The allusion is 
to the practice of singing responses in the worship of the 
temple—voice answering to voice, or choir to choir. 
The praise here sung by the seraphim is in honour of 
Him whom the prophet saw sitting,upon the throne. 
He is celebrated as “ JEHovAH”—the incommunicable 
name of Deity, and which title, according to Dr. Drum- 
mond, is equivalent to “ Him who is, and who was, and 
who is to come.” He is extolled as “Jehovah or 
Hosts”—the very highest title of the Deity, indicating 
all-voverning sovereignty as well as perfect existence— 
in other words, Deity of nature, and Deity of prerogative. 
The prophet himself employs this title to describe “the 
Lord” whom he saw sitting upon the throne—“ mine 
eyes have seen the King, JEHovau or Hosts.” The’ 
matter of seraphic ascription to Him is moral excellence 
—‘“one eried unto another and said, “ Horny, mony, 
HOLY, is Jehovah of Hosts.” Moral perfection is what 
may be termed the crowning excellence of intelligent 
nature ; it is that which, combined with infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness in the Deity, renders Him an 
object worthy of complacent regard, profound homage, 
and implicit trust, to his ereatures; and in proportion 
as creatures are themselves upright and know him, they 
will admire, and adore, and extol Him, as “GLoRIOoUS 
IN HOLINESS.” Perhaps, besides purity of nature, the 
ascription may be intended to set forth the claims of the 
Jehovah of Hosts, to veneration and love, as the ob- 
ject of supreme regard. The repetition in the ascrip- 
tion indicates the earnestness and ardour of the wor- 
shippers, and the absorbing convictions they had of the 
Adonai Jehovah’s claim to the homage rendered ; while 
its being thrice named well accords with the existence 
of Father, Son, and Spirit, in the one Deity. To this 
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declaration of sanctity the seraphic ascription adds, “the 
whole earth is full of his glory,” for look wherever we 
may through nature’s wide domain, we are met by de- 
monstrations of His wisdom, power, goodness, and great- 
ness, by and for whom “all things were created,” and 
in whom “all things consist.” So grand and mighty 
was the utterance that it made the edifice itself tremble 
—<‘the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
eried.” And, as when the priests, at the dedication of 
the temple, had placed the ark in the holiest of all, 
“the cloud filled the house of Jehovah, so that the 
priests could not stand to minister because of the cloud: 
for the glory of Jehovah had filled the house of Jeho- 
vah,” 1 Kings viii. 10,11, so here, we read, “and the 
house was filled with smoke.” 

This vision which Isaiah had of the homage rendered 
by the Seraphim to the Divine Word, very much re- 
sembles what John records in Rev. iv. when he saw 
a throne set in heaven, and one sat upon it, and in the 
midst of it and round about it were four living creatures, 
each having six wings, being full of eyes within, “ and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, who was, and is, and is to come.” 
The ttle given to the Divine Object of worship, in the 
ascription of the “living creatures,” according to the 
vision which the apostle had, answers in meaning to 
the title given in the ascription of the seraphim, accord- 
ing to the vision of the prophet. The one is, “ Lord 
God Almighty, who was, and is, and is to come.” The 
other is, “Jehovah of Hosts,” which in Hebrew em- 
bodies all the thought that the other contains in Greek. 
The matter of ascription in both cases is the same— 
« Holy, holy, holy,’—excepting that in the utterance of 
the seraphim we have, “the whole earth is full of his 
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glory,” which is not found in the utterance of the 
living’ creatures. We cannot question that both visions 
are examples of the highest Divine worship. Nor, unless 
we distrust the statement of the inspired Evangelist, 
can we hesitate to believe that, in what Isaiah saw, 
that highest Divine worship was offered to Him who 
afterwards sojourned, on earth as “God manifest in 
the flesh,” “our Great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

I could dwell much longer upon statements connected 
with this vision which Isaiah had of the Messiah’s 
glory. But I shall not trespass farther on your atten- 
tion than to suggest the illustration it affords of some 
other texts which have been already placed before you. 
Tue Messran is here represented as enthroned in the 
temple upon the mercy-seat ;: in other words, as THE 
SHEKINAH—to whom all prayer is to be offered, all 
praise ascribed, all Divine homage paid, as the Sove- 
REIGN Gop. How completely and beautifully does this 
agree with the announcement by Malachi of “ the 
Lord,” the Adonai, whom Israel sought, coming to “ Hrs 
temple.” How completely and beatifully does this agree 
with the view given of Him as “the Worp of God”— 
the only Divine Agent ever visible and through whom 
all the Divine administration is carried on. How com- 
pletely and beautifully does it agree with explanations 
already given of phrases employed to describe the Savi- 
our, such as “ being in the form of God,” “ Image of the 
invisible God,” “Brightness of his glory,” &c. And 
how completely and beautifully does it agree also with 
explanations already given of the statements regarding 
“the New Jerusalem,”—“ I saw no temple therein, for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of it. And the city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it; for the glory of God did 
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lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” “The 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and his 
servants shall serve him.” 

Nor, surely can we read the exclamation of the pro- 
phet, “ Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King; Jehovah 
of Hosts,” without being reminded of the impression 
made on Manoah when he knew that the Angel Jehovah 
had appeared to him, and he said to his wife, “ We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God”—and of the emo- 
tion of Peter, after witnessing a splendid proof of Christ’s 
omnipotence, when he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
* Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord’—and 
of the effect produced on John by the display. of the Re- 
deemer’s glory, as written in Rey. i. “and when I saw 
him, I fell at his feet as dead.” The fears of Isaiah were 
laid by one of the seraphim touching his lips with a coal 
from the altar, and’ saying, “ Lo this hath touched thy 
lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged.” But John was encouraged by the Personage 
whom he saw, himself laying his right hand upon him, and 
saying, “ Fear not; I am the First and the Last, and the 
Liying One, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hades and of 
death.” And, not to close these remarks without a hint 
at what is of practical importance to ourselves—we may 
be assured that no heart is right which has not been awed 
and humbled by views of the Saviour’s glorious, holy 
majesty, and comforted by assurances of the Saviour’s 
grace. 


The Texts from the New Testament additional to 
those already advanced in proof that religious worship 


should be paid to the Redeemer, I shall divide into 
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two classes—those relating to Prayer, and those re- 
lating to PRAISE. 


I. Texts warranting Prayer to Christ. 

But before quoting them it is proper that I should no- 
tice an expression of our Lord’s on which you lay consi- 
derable stress, and which you would have your hearers 
and readers to believe is tantamount to an absolute pro- 
hibition of Prayer being offered to the Redeemer after 
his ascension. You say, pp. 16, 17,— 

“Permit me to call your attention to. another passage 
“ of Scripture which seems to me to bear powerfully on 
“the question under consideration. In the farewell ad- 
“dress of our Lord just before his crucifixion, as re- 
“corded by the evangelist John, xvi. 23, he assured his 
“ disciples that he would see them again for a time, after 
“his resurrection, and that he would then leave this 
“ world, and go to the Father, to be received into his 
“ heavenly glory. ‘ In that day,’ says he, ‘ye shall ask 
“me nothing. Verily, verily, whatsoever ye shall ask 
“the Father in my name, he will give it you.’—ZJn that 
“ day ye shall ask ME NoTHING. What are we to under- 
“ stand by this extraordinary injunction? Would it not 
“ appear that our blessed Saviour foresaw that after his 
“‘ ascension into heaven, and elevation to celestial glory 
“atthe right hand of the Majesty on high, his church 
“ might be led by an over-weening anxiety for his honour 
“ to pay him that homage which is due only to his Father 
“ and our Father, to his God and our God ?—and that 
“he uttered this prohibition to guard them against such 
“an error, and to direct their adoration to that Being 
“ alone, the love of whom he has declared to be the first 
“ and great commandment ?” 

I at once concede that if the word “ ask” in both parts 
of the verse you quote means prayer, your inference is 
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just. I think, however, that you did not very closely exa- 
mine the text before you employed it as forbidding prayer 
to Christ. I suspect you found the argument to be one 
that passed current with Dr. Drummond and other 
writers on your side, and that you took it as valid on the 
faith of their judgment rather than your own. Itis not 
uncommon for persons observing an expression in our 
translation of the Scriptures, the sound or appearance of 
which answers their purpose, instantly to press it into 
their service, without taking the trouble to ascertain 
whether, according to the original and the context it can 
fairly be so employed. But it is not right to accuse 
without evidence.— 
The word rendered “ ask” in this expression is égwrdée 
Its primary, natural, and general meaning is to ask a 
question. Inthe LXX. translation of the Old Testament 
it occurs fifty-four times, and invariably in the sense of 
making inquiry in order to obtain information—never 
in the sense of making a request. By the New Testa- 
ment writers however it is sometimes used in the latter 
sense, probably from the circumstance of requests being 
often put in the form of interrogations, of which instances 
are perpetually occurring in common intercourse, as a 
person wishing to obtain the use of an article from ano- 
ther goes, or sends, enquiring whether it will be granted. 
Piseator, quoted by Leigh, (Crit. Sac. in voce.) says, 
“ Verbum éeurtivapud Grecos, sicut et Rogare, apud La- 
tinos, idem proprie valet quod Interrogare, seu Querere ; 
sed pro Orare utrumque usurpatur per metonymiam ad- 
juncti, dmodo scilicit orandi, quo uti solemus in familiari 
sermone, dicentes verbi gratia, Placétne tibi hoc facere ? 
Vel Visne hoc facere ? cam volumus dicere, Velim te hoe 
facere, Oro te ut hoc facias.” Schleusner, upon the word 
in his Lexicon in LXX. gives as its only meaning, “vogo, 


interrogo, scrutor, percontor, quero, exquiro.” In his 
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Lexicon in Nov. Test. he says under it, “1. interrogo, 
propono questionem, sive ad me instruendum, aut alium, 
sive ad eliciendum confessionem,—interrogando scrutor 
et perscrutor. John xvi. 5, 23”—a statement which shews 
in what sense he understood the word in the text 
before us. 

_ To many persons it will seem that the remainder of the 
verse in which the expression, “ at that time ye shall ask 
me nothing,” is found, favours the opinion that our Lord 
used the word “ ask” in the sense of “pray.” The state- 
ment that follows is, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall asx the Father in my name, he will 
give it you.” A mere English reader might think our 
Lord’s meaning to be that though the disciples had been 
accustomed to pray to HIMSELF, a time would come when 
they should no longer pray to Hm, but to rHzE FatHErR 
only. This impression as to the sentiment intended to — 
be conveyed, would, however, not be taken by a reader 
of the Greek. Though the same word “ask” occurs in 
our translation of both parts of the verse, it is not so in 
the original. The term rendered “ ask” in the former 
part is, as already stated, égwraw, “I ask a question ;” 
the term rendered “ask” in the latter part is airew, the 
proper meaning of which is, “I request,” or “beg,” or 
“« pray.” Now is it not singular that our Lord did not 
use the same word in both cases if he spoke of the same 
subject, and wished to convey the same idea, in expres- 
sions so immediately in juxta-position ? 

D. J. G. Rosenmuller, whose comments are not always 
as favourable to the dignity of Christ as truth to the sa-~ 
cred text requires them to be, states as follows upon the 
verse we are considering, “’Egwrgéy h. 1. habere interro- 
gandi notionem contextus, sermo et ipsa res docet. ’Oudiv 
est exponendum de ejusmodi interrogationibus, que supra 
Ingebantur. Isto tempore, quit Christus, post resur- 
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rectionem meam, meliora quum edocti fueritis, atque im- 
potenti tristitia liberati, non opus erit interrogatione, nam 
et ipse, que necessaria vobis sint ad intelligendum, que- 
que pro tempore possitis ferre, docebo, et, me magistro 
orbati, tamen non carebitis necessaria institutione alte- 
rius, quem mei loco yobis promisi. Ergo post meum re- 
ditum omnia illa, que hactenus de abitu et reditu dixi, 
vobis erint plana.” “ The context shews that the verb 
here has the notion of interrogating. ‘Nothing’ is to be 
understood of the same kind of enquiries that are men- 
tioned before. ‘In that time, says Christ, namely, after 
my resurrection, when you have learnt better, and are 
freed from excessive sadness, there will be no need of 
questioning, for both I myself will teach you what things 
are important for you to know, and you are able to bear, 
and, when deprived. of me.as your teacher, you shall not 
want the necessary instruction of another whom I have 
promised to youin my place. Therefore after my return 
all those things which I have been saying about gomg 
and returning, shall be made plain to you.” Ihave pre- 
ferred giving you what I take to be the correct view of 
our Lord’s statement, in the words of this German critic, 
rather than as my own view merely, in order that you may 
not think it an exposition put upon the passage for party 
purposes. 

But let us see how the context, &c., will bear out this 
view. After our Lord had promised the Holy Spirit to 
come after his departure, and to explain and reveal all 
things to them, he adds, “ A little while, and ye shall not 
see me; and again alittle while, and ye shall see me; be- 
cause I go tothe Father. Then said some of his disci- 
ples among themselves, What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me; and, Because I go to the 
Father?’ They said, therefore, What is this that he saith, 
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A little while ? we cannot tell what he saith. Now Jesus 
knew that they were desirous to ask him, airiv egwr&y, and 
-said unto them, Do ye enquire among yourselves of that 
I said, A little while, and ye shall not see me; and again 
a little while, and-ye shall see me? Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, That ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. A woman, when she is in tra- 
vail, hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world. 
And ye now therefore have sorrow; but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. Andinthat day ye shall asx me no- 
thing.” John xvi. 16—23. Nothing can, I think, be 
clearer than that the words in question regard the enqui- 
ries made by the disciples arising from perplexity as to our 
Lord's meaning when he spoke of going away and re- 
turning again. Their seeming reference to prayer 
arises entirely from the unfortunate translation of two 
different Greek words by the same English term, and from 
an equally unfortunate division of the text into verses 
here. ‘The expression, “ and in that day ye shall ask me 
nothing” should have been rendered, “and in that day ye 
shall ask me no question,” that is, as if he had added, 
‘“‘with a view to the removal of distressing perplexity, 
occasioned by my statements about my departure and 
return, for the whole shall be made plain to you.” The 
words thus translated should have stood at the close of the 
22nd verse. A new verse, if not a new paragraph, ought 
to have commenced with the succeeding words, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Fa- 
> and these words 
should rather have been rendered, “ Verily, verily, I say 


ther in my name, he will give it you;’ 


unto you, whatsoever petition ye shall offer to the Father 
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in my name, he will grant it.” Coverdale’s translation 
reads the verse, “And in that daye shal ye axe me no 
question. Verely, verely I say vnto you: Yf ye axe the 
father ought in my name, he shal geve it you.” Why our 
subsequent translators deviated from his we know not ; it 
was not to convey the meaning of the original more cor~ — 
rectly or more distinctly. 

The word égoréw occurs five times in this chapter. In 
verse 5th, when our Lord says, “I go my way to him that 
sent me; and none of you askETH me, Whither goest 
thou?” It is found in verses 19th and 23d, as before noted. 
We have it in verse 30th, which, connected with the 29th, 
read, “ His disciples said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb. Now are we sure that 
thou knowest all things, and needest not that any man 
should ask thee: by this we believe that thou camest 
forth from God.” This Dr. G. Campbell renders, “ His 
disciples replied, Now indeed thou speakest plainly and 
without a figure. Now we are convinced that thou know- 
est all things, and needest not that any should pur QuEs- 
TIONS to thee. By this we believe that thou camest forth 
from God.’ Inthe end of his Note upon the words, 
“ That any should put questions to thee,” he says, “ The 
purport of the words therefore in this place, is, ‘ Thou 
knowest us so perfectly, and what all our doubts and diffi- 
culties are, as renders it unnecessary to apply to thee 
by questions. Our intentions this way are anticipated by 
the instructions which thou art giving us from time to 
time?” The other place in which the word is found in 
this chapter is verse 26th, where, according to our ver- 
sion, we read, “ At that day ye shall ask the Father in 
my name ; and | say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you.” But the words of the original would 
be more correctiy rendered “ENQUIRE OF the Father 
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CONCERNING you,” cewrjow roy course Teel Yuow, namely, to 
ascertain his knowledge of you and his disposition towards 
you—in the sense that Campbell, as just quoted, explains 
it in verse 30, and in perfect agreement with what follows, 
“For the Father himself loveth you, becatise ye have 
loved me, and have believed that I came out from God.” 
If you will refer to Mr. Locke’s Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity you will find that he concurs in the view of the con- 
text now given. 

But, without pursuing this line of critical remark 
longer, if you insist, contrary to the whole scope of tlie 
context and evident meaning of the place, that the word 
under discussion should be taken in the sense of praying, 
and not in the sense of enquiring, allow me to ask whe- 
ther you will not be obliged to admit that the disciples 
had till then been, and should be until the time he spoke 
of came, in the habit of praying to Christ as a Divine 
Person ? Whatever the word translated “ask” signifies, 
our Lord’s mode of speaking undeniably implies that the 
disciples were accustomed to do it, and that they should 
continue to do it until “that day” came in which, he said, 
they should do itno longer. Andif it means to “ pray” 
how will this agree with the Unitarian hypothesis that 
Jesus Christ is only a‘man, and, being such, never was, 
and never ought to be, prayed to at all? How, more- 
over, will it accord with consistency of arrangement, 
that Prayer was to be offered to Christ when he was on 
earth, in his state of humiliation, and yet that it was not 
to be offered to him after his resurrection and ascension, 
when he should be enthroned the Head of the universe, 
having all power committed to him in heaven and in 
earth ? 

Your view of the passage, however, cannot be admitted 
as the correct one, because if we take the expression as a 
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prophecy, your view of it contradicts fact, and if we take 
the expression as a prohibition, your view of it contra+ 
dicts divinely authorised practice. 

Before commencing the proof of this statement I may 
as well allude to two examples, from a multitude, of our 
Lord being prayed to before the time referred to. 

You will find one of the cases stated in Luke xvii. 5, 
«« AND THE APOSTLES SAID UNTO THE LorD, INCREASE 
ouR FAITH.” It is remarkable that no explanatory 
“‘ Note” is appended to this text in the “ Improved 
Version,” to which I have turned in order to learn what 
is the judgment of Unitarians upon it. Probably the 
Editor of that Version thought that, as the passage 
was little noticed, it might be most prudent not to call 
attention to it. Griesbach gives no hint of a various 
reading in the original text. That the title “the Lord,” 
intends our Saviour, is plain from the next words, 
“And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed,” &c. ‘The occasion of the apostles pre- 
senting the request was the doctrine he was inculcating 
as to the extent to which they should go in forgiving in- 
juries, which doctrine they felt it very difficult to 
receive. The request they presented to the Lord was, 
“Increase our faith.” It was not for an exercise of 
what is called miraculous power that they sought, 
but “faith” to receive his doctrine. Their request in- 
timated that they regarded Him as the Sovereign Author 
and Giver of that grace—as Himself able to inspire and 
augment it according to His will. I know not what 
higher blessing could be sought for or bestowed, nor 
what higher Divine energy and prerogative could be ex- 
ercised than in bestowing it. And if “the apostles said 
unto the Lord, Increase our faith,” when he was upon 
earth, I know not why we and others should not pray 
to Him in the same way now that He is “at the right 
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hand of the Majesty in the heavens.” Our not doing as 
they did surely cannot arise from our not needing the 
grace they sought, nor from his being less able to 
bestow it upon us than He was to grant it unto 
them. The record of Luke plainly teaches that “in the 
days of his flesh” our Lord not only gave instructions 
concerning the great salvation, but also had the power 
which no one else in human form ever had, of influenc- 
ing the mind and disposition of his hearers, to receive 
and obey his instructions. 

The second instance of Prayer to Christ before his 
ascension, occurred when he was almost in the lowest 
stage of his humiliation, namely, as he hung crucified 
between the two thieves. It is thus recorded by Luke, 
chap. xxiii. 39—43 ; “ And one of the malefactors which 
were hanged, railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ 
save thyself and us. But the other answering, rebuked 
him, saying, Dost thou not fear God, seeing that thou 
art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly ; 
for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but this 
man hath done nothing amiss. And HE SAID UNTO 
Jesus, Lornp REMEMBER ME WHEN THOU COMEST INTO 
THY KINGDOM. AND JESUS SAID UNTO HIM, VERILY, 
I sAY UNTO THEE, TO-DAY SHALT THOU BE WITH ME 
IN PARADISE.” Of the previous history of this male- 
factor we know nothing. We cannot tell whether he had 
previously acquired information regarding the doctrine 
and prerogatives of Jesus as the Messiah, or whether 
now, for the first time, by some means light broke upon 
his mind. Here he distinctly invokes Christ as the 
Saviour—as having at his command the future destinies 
of men. And, while dying the death of a criminal slaye, 
Christ exercises the right and power of Deity by receiy- 
ing that prayer as offered to himself, and engaging toe 
the suppliant admission to the abodes of bliss. 
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Let me now call your attention to a series of texts 
warranting prayer to Christ after his ascension. And 

I. Whether it be right, or otherwise; to pray to the 
Redeemer, it cannot be denied that He himself, in 
John xiv. 13, 14, undertakes to be the ANSWERER OF 
Prayer. His words are, “ WHATSOEVER ye shall ask 
in my name, THAT wiILL I po, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name, I wiLL Do IT.” 

Upon this text I may observe that the word rendered 
“ask,” in both verses, is diréw, not égwréw. The state- 
ment implies Ist—that whatever prayer the followers 
of Christ may offer, at any time, or in any place, or for 
any good, He, the Saviour, knows it—which, surely, 
proves Him to be omniscient. But more than this, the 
words intimate that He can perfectly discriminate among 
the desires of his followers, those which are offered 
“in his name” from those which are not so offered. 
2nd—that the Saviour has all blessings, power, and 
circumstances, at His disposal, so that he can do with 
them according to his will—a doctrine amply taught, as 
we have seen, in other parts of holy writ. 3rd—that 
whatever good believers receive in answer to prayer, 
they are to look upon it as bestowed or done by the 
Saviour, inthe exercise of His sovereign grace towards 
them. Could any mere man—could any other than a 
Divine Person—assert for himself what this statement 
claims ? 

The expression “ask IN MY NAME,” may be explained 
as intending “offering requests agreeably with Christ’s 
appointments,” as though He were to arbitrate what 
prayers should be presented, and none would be an- 
swered that were not in keeping with his will. But I 
do not think this to be our Lord’s meaning, however 
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If I mistake not we may explain it more correctly by 
comparing it with Phil. ii. 9—11, “ God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a NAME that is ABOVE EVERY 
NAME,” that is AUTHORITY ABOVE ALL AUTHORITY, 
“that at the NAME,” 2 7 évjuar, IN THE NAME “ of 
Jesus every knee should bow,” &c. If in the name of 
Jesus EVERY knee must bow, the statement must in- 
clude knees bowed in supplication, equally as those bowed 
- in submission and adoration. To bow the knee In THE 
NAME of Christ, that “Name” being “AUTHORITY 
ABOVE ALL AUTHORITY,” must mean bowing it im ac- 
knowledgment of that authority, as a person would do 
whose soul was possessed with a full and deep sense of 
what that name includes. Now, the “name,” or au- 
thority, of Christ includes the prerogative of ruling 
and administering Divine government ; consequently 
bowing the knee 1n His name under that view, intends 
offering to Him our obedience. But the “name” of 
Christ includes also the prerogative of granting benefits 
and answering prayer; consequently bowing the knee 
1N His name, under that view, includes presenting to 
Him our requests. Therefore, when our Lord says, 
“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask nv My NAMg, that will I do,” 
and, “if ye shall ask any thing 1n my Name, I will do it,” 
I look upon it as equivalent to exhibiting himself as not 
only the Agent By whom prayer will be answered, but 
likewise as the Object ro whom it should be addressed. 

As strongly favouring this idea, it may be noticed 
that the LXX., in imitation of the Hebrew idiom, em- 
ploy this very phrase “IN THE NAME of the Lorp,” 
(or other being) to express the Lorp (or other 
being) HIMSELF as the object of invocation, hope, 
praise, joy, &e. See Genesis xiii. 4; 1 Kings xviii. 
24, 25, 26; 2 Kings v.11; Psalm xxxiji. 21; liv. 6; 
Ixxxix. 12 16. Now, it is natural to suppose that the 
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disciples when they heard our Saviour speaking again. 
and again of asking IN HIS NAME, would connect with 
the expression the same idea they had been accustomed. 
to understand by it when used in similar associations 
in their own Scriptures—in other words, they would 
take him as setting HIMSELF before them as the Person 
they were to pray to. And when he says, John xvi. 23, 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give it you,” I do not think he intended merely 
that they were to ask blessings for his sake, but that 
they were to address the Father, that is, the Deity, as 
in the Son, agreeably to his own statements in chap. 
xiv. 9—11. Thus understood, there appears no dis- 
crepancy between his promise in chap. xvi. 23, engaging 
that the Faruer shall grant what is asked in the name. 
of the Son and his promise in chap. xiv. 13, 14, that 
HE HIMSELF would do what was asked in His name, 
because, so intimate is the union between them that the 
doing of the one is the doing of the other—as he says, 
chap. v. 19, “ whatsoever things he,” the Father, “doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise,” and chap. x. 30, “I 
and my Father are one.” Nor, for the same reason, 
does the doctrine of Christ being the Object and An- 
swerer of prayer, at all derogate from the honour of the 
Father. Our Lord’s words are, “ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, roar tHe Fatuer 
MAY BE GLORIFIED IN THE Son.” ‘This representation 
answers to that given by the apostle in the passage 
quoted from Phil. ii, “that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow—and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, ro THE GLORY OF Gop THE FaTHER.” 
It is the eppoimtment of the Deity that the Son shall 
dispense Divine blessings and be sought to for them ; 
so that in our presenting prayers to him, and in his 
answering these prayers, the Father’s will is acknow- 
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lédged and illustrated. Moreover, our Saviour declares, 
“he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” and 
again, “ Tam in the Father, and the Father in me.” 
Tuer Derrty exercises all prerogative, receives all ho- 
mage and prayers, and bestows all favours, IN THE 
PERSON OF THE Son; and thus by the Saviour having 
the petitions offered to God addressed to Him, and 
granted by Him, “the Father” is “glorified in the 
Son.” re 
2. Little doubt will exist in any unprejudiced mind 
that the invocation of the disciples in Actsi. 24, on the 
election of an apostle in the room of Judas, was ad~ 
dressed to Christ. “ They prayed and said, Thou Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of 
this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas by 
transgression fell, that he might go to his own place.” 
In connexion with this text you will recollect that 
apostles were the “gifts” of Christ; they were chosen 
by him, and derived their commission from him—comp. 
Eph. iv. 11; Luke vi. 138; Acts ix. 15; Matt. x. 5; 
xxvil 19, 20; Acts xxvi. 16—18; 2 Pet. iii. 2; Jude 
17. His being addressed as “knowing the hearts of 
all men,” predicates no more of him than is elsewhere 
ascribed to him, John it 24, 25; xxi. 15—17, and 
claimed by him, Rey. ii. 23. The record of Christ’s 
appearance in vision to Ananias, fully warrants the 
title “ Lord” being understood as intending the Saviour. 
Acts ix. 10, &c. “ And there was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named: Ananias; and to him said the Lord 
in avision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into 
“the street which is called Straight, and mquire in the 
house of Judas for one called Saw! of Tarsus; for, be- 
hold, he prayeth, and hath seen in a vision, a man named 
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Ananias coming in, and putting his hand on him, that 
he might receive his sight. Then Ananias answered, 
Lord, I have heard by many of this man, how much evil 
he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem: and here he 
hath authority fromthe chief priests to bind all that call 
on thy name. But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way : 
for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name be- 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel : 
for I will shew him how great things he must suffer for 
my name’s sake. And Ananias went his way, and en- 
tered into the house; and putting his hands on him, 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared 
unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” The very style and tone of the person 
here called “the Lord,” shews him to be Divine. And 
both this passage and that quoted above from the first 
chapter, are illustrated by a reference to the meaning of 
the title “ Lord” as applicable to Christ, explained in 
my remarks on | Cor. viii. 4—6, in pp. 147153. 

| 3. My next allusion is to the case of the proto- 
martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 59, 60; “And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, he fell asleep.” 

Unitarians have laid much stress upon the circum- 
stances of the word “God,” in the 59th verse, not being 
in the original. It was inserted by our English trans- 
lators and has been faithfully indicated by them as a 
supplement, the word being printed in étalics according 
to their general rule in such cases. I do not, however, 
see that it is of much importance whether that supple- 
ment be retained or omitted. If it be left out the evi- 
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- dence in favour of praying to Christ is quite as strong 
as if it be retained. 

The Unitarian or, so called, “ Improved Version” of 
the New Testament, reads the passage thus ;—* So 
they stoned Stephen, invoking and saying, ‘ Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried out 
with a loud voice, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And, when he had said this, he fell asleep.” 
Taking this translation, the accuracy of which I pre- 
sume neither Dr. Armstrong nor Dr. Drummond will 
dispute, it teaches that Stephen offered two prayers to 
Christ, one for himself and the other for his murderers ; 
for it will not be doubted that the Object of address is 
the same in both cases. Curiosity inquires, How can 
the Unitarians explain this, the’ own “ Version,” con- 
sistently with their denial that Christ ought to be 
prayed to? The “Improved Version” affords a reply 
to that inquiry. In a Note upon verse 59, it states,’ 
“ ¢ He called onthe name of the Lord Jesus, the vision 
“ of whom, verse 56, seems to have been renewed for 
“the purpose of giving this first martyr comfort and 
“support. Newcome. ‘This’ address of Stephen to 
“ Jesus when he actually saw him, does not authorise 
“us to offer prayers to him, now he is invisible. See 
“ Lindsey’s Ans. to Robinson, p. 86—89. Receive my 
“spirit, that is, receive me.” 

Not having an opportunity of consulting the work by 
Mr. Lindsey, to which this Note refers the reader, I can 
only take the proposition as it stands, namely, that “ this 
address of Stephen to Jesus when he actually saw him, 
does not authorise us to offer prayers to him, now he is 
invisible.” It does not, by the reading of it, nor by a lit- 
tle reflection upon it, tell upon my mind as I think truth 
ought to do and would do upon the shewing of itself. If 
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argument to sustain it had been given or were accessible, 
it might appear in a different light. Unhappily the Edi- 
tors of the Improved Version have trusted too much to 
the information or confidence of some readers, in giving 
these kind of references so frequently. They should have 
remembered, what it may be presumed they knew, that 
assertions are not proofs, unless the proposition be self- 
evident. The work is a sort of authentic record of Uni- 
tarian opinions and expositions. It was prepared and pub- 
lished, as the introduction informs us, under the Commit- 
tee of “a Society formed in London, the professed 
design of which was to promote religious knowledge and 
the practice of virtue by the distribution of books ;” and, 
“the design of the Committee and indeed of the Society, 
in this Improved Version” was, among: other thing's, “ by 
the assistance of the Notes, to enable the judicious and 
attentive reader to understand Scripture phraseology, 
and to form a just idea of true and uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity, which is a doctrine worthy of all acceptation, 
able to make us wise to everlasting life.” Such beimg the 
origin and object of the book, I for one would prefer that 
_ its Notes had often been a little more full; for though 
the price is somewhat high for the kind and size of the 
volume, it would be on the whole less expense to have 
paid a few shillings additional for the one, than to have 
had to purchase many others besides, ere one can procure — 
the few items of information that are required. As it is, 
we must do as best we can. 

“ This address of Stephen to Jesus when he actually 
saw him, does not authorize us to offer prayers to him, 
now he is invisible.” Surely the writer of the Note, the 
Committee who sanctioned it, andthe persons who coun- 
tenance the sale and circulation of the book, do not mean 
to say that the propriety of praying to a being depends on 
his being visible. Do they not professedly pray to “the 
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King eternal, immortal, rnvisible?” I should think the 
whole question would turn upon whether Stephen did, or 
did not, in the common meaning of the phrase, pray to 
Christ. If he did, as the Note seems to intimate, and, as 
I imagine, no one will deny, I think the question is set- 
tled, so far as his example can decide it. Prayer is, mm 
my view, and I believe in the judgment of Dr. Armstrong, 
an act of worship due to God alone. To pray, in the 
sense we now are using the term, toa creature, is idola- 
try, is awful profanity. That Stephen’s address was a 
prayer is evident from its tenor—-“ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” It was imploring the Lord Jesus to take 
charge of and glorify his immortal soul. Could any crea- 
ture bestow such a boon, or, is it reasonable to ask sucha 
boon at the hands of acreature? Does not making such 
a request imply a belief that the being to whom it is made 
is Divine? And if Christ be Divine, the propriety of 
praying to him need not, cannot, depend upon his being 
visible or invisible to our bodily perception; for, as Di- 
vine, visible or invisible, he must be present every where, 
must know all things, must be almighty, and must be 
“plenteous inmercy unto all that call upon him.” 

It would be unjust to pass over in silence the notice 
which your colleague, Dr. Drummond, takes of this text 
in his work “ On the Trinity,” p. 88. “ Great stress,” 
his words are, “has been laid on the invocation of Ste- 
« phen in his last moments, as if it were an infallible rule 
“to which we were commanded to conform. But to what 
“ does itamount? The ideas which Stephen had formed 
“ of our Lord, were not such as would justify an act of 
“adoration, as appears from the account which he 
“himself gives of the vision—‘ Behold I see the hea- 
“¢vens opened, and the Son of Man standing af the 
“ ‘right hand of God.’—¥‘ And they stoned Stephen 
* ‘calling upon (God is not in the original) and saying 
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“<Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ Nothing could be more 
‘‘ natural than such an invocation of the Saviour whom 
“he saw, or had just seen. But what example can it be 
“tous, unless we should be placed in similar circum- 
“ stances, and gratified with a similar vision? Christ, not 
“« Stephen, is the example for us to follow, and Christ 
“always prayed to the Father.” In this you agree. 

Dr. Drummond it appears is not quite sure that our 
Saviour was “visible” to Stephen at the precise time 
when the address was uttered, though he had been so just 
before, so that this gentleman would Jay no stress upon 
the distinction which the note in the “ Improved Version” 
makes to be of so much importance. He seems rather to 
think that Stephen may have beenin error, or at all events 
that his conduct was no model for ours. But what the 
proto-martyr did, happily for himself, is to be weighed in 
other balances than Unitarianism would provide; nor 
shall Unitarianism hold those balances in the day of final 
account. Let us have no shrinking from the plain matter 
of fact, whatever it was. <As it is on all hands acknow- 
ledged that Stephen died praying to Christ, and making 
no mention of the Father as the person he invoked, DID HE 
DIE IN AN ACT OF IDOLATRY, OR DID HE DIE IN AN ACT 
OF CHRISTIAN PIETY? My conviction isthe latter. As 
to his general character, he was “ a man full of faith, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” chap. vi. 5. He was a preacher of 
the true faith, gifted with splendid supernatural endow-. 
ments, vi. 8—10. When his enemies had placed him at: 
the bar as a criminal, “all that sat in the council looking 
stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
ofanangel,” vi.15. The discourse delivered by him in 
self-defence when put upon his trial indicates no pravity 
of heart or perversion of judgment, so far as I can trace. 
It is. related that an illustrious British Protestant patriot 
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when on trial before the infamous Jeffreys, being re- 
proached by the judge with fanatacism, stretched out his 
hand challenging the sneerer to feel his pulse. Let the 
man who ventures to impugn the conduct of Stephen, 
feel the pulse of his faith and devotion as it beats in the 
discourse recorded chap. vii. 2—53, and say whether he 
can detect symptoms of misguided or otherwise morbid 
piety. When the enraged multitude were about to rush 
upon him, and only a few minutes before he uttered the 
prayer we are considering, “he, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God.” According to the “ Improved Version” the prayer 
was uttered while this vision was present to his view. 
Were these the circumstances in which an inspired be- 
liever was likely to fall into idolatry, or to belie the truth 
in any other way ? I forbear to msist upon the prayer 
having been offered by adying saint “ quite on the verge 
of heaven,” or upon his intercession for his murderers just 
before “ he fell asleep,” as proving what was his state of 
mind. But if Stephen acted rightly as a Christian in 
praying to Christ, it cannot be wrong, it must be proper 
and consistent, for other Christians also to invoke him in 
the same way. And verily it is strange that any necessity 
should exist for vindicating his character as a pattern for 
the faithful in after ages ; still more strange that the ne- 
cessity should arise from the statements of persons them- 
selves professing to be the followers of Christ. With re- 
gard to our Lord being seen “ standing at the right hand 
of God” the meaning of it is I think best given by Na- 
thaniel Taylor, in his Preservative against Deism ; “ And 
if our danger be ertraordinary, so shall his assistance also 
be. When the Jews gnashed on St. Stephen with their 
teeth, and were ready to devour him, the heayens were 
opened, and he saw Christ standing at the right hand of 
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God. In all other places of the New Testament he is 
represented as sitting there. How comes he at this time 
to be seen in a different posture? St. Stephen was now 
in very great danger. And so great was our Saviour’s 
concern for him on this account, that, as if the throne 
of glory had now been uneasy to him, he rises up, and is 
seen standing at the right hand of his Father, that he 
might be in a greater readiness to afford that help to his 
devoted servant, which his present circumstances did so 
loudly call for.” 

Before closing my remarks on this text, allow me to 
ask whether it has not struck you as singular that the 
two petitions presented by Stephen to the Lord Jesus are, 
for substance, the same with two which Christ offered 
when he was upon the cross ? Christ prayed, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do ?”—“ Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” Stephen prayed, 
“« Lord Jesus, receive my spirit”—* Lord, lay not this sm 
to their charge.” Christ confounded the Pharisees by 
the question, “ If David then call him Lord, how is he his 
son?” Another question may be proposed— How is it 
that Christ himself prayed for, and is himself prayed to 
for, the same blessings, involving the highest goodand the 
exercise of the highest prerogatives ? I know of but one 
satisfactory answer to either question. It is the fact that 
our Lord was both the “Maw of sorrows” and “the 
mighty Gop”-—“ the Word” “ made flesh.” 

4. In Acts xiv. 23, we read of Paul and Barnabas, 
“ And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 

We have here an interesting though brief statement of 
ecclesiastical history. The object of the apostolic minis- 
try was, first, to convert men to the faith of the Gospel 
by means of public preaching, accompanied by miraculous 
works as evidence that the doctrine was divine; and, se- 
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condly, to form the converts in the several places into or- 
ganized societies or fellowships, in order to their greater 
strength, edification, and efficiency, in the Christian pro- 
fession. As every community must be under rule, office- 
bearers, called “ elders,” were appointed in each of those 
fellowships or churches. How those office-bearers were 
appointed, whether by the suffrages of the people or by 
the apostles irrespective of the people, this is not the 
place to discuss. If “the bishops and deacons” were 
chosen by the church, they were, no doubt, set apart to 
their functions by devotional exercises in which, in the 
cases before us, the apostles principally were engaged, 
and probably the fasting and prayer here mentioned, 
allude to that service; compare vi. 6, xil.3. But the 
concluding statement in the verse is that for which I in- 
troduce it— THEY COMMENDED THEM TO THE LoRD ON 
WHOM THEY BELIEVED’ —certainly by solemnly commit- 
ting them to his care, and invoking his favour towards 
them. What they did with regard to these infant 
churches, included two forms of religious worship—trust 
and prayer. The Being to whom the apostles committed 
them, imploring his blessing on their behalf, is described 
as “ THE LORD ON WHOM THEY BELIEVED.” And who 
is this Being but the “Great Shepherd of the Sheep ?” 
Surely it can be no other “ Lord” than He of whom we 
read, “ He that believeth on THE Son, hath everlasting 
life’—“ He that believeth on Mx, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water”— 
“ He that believeth in mx, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live, and. whoso liveth and believeth in mx, shall never 
die”——“ Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift 
as he did unto us who believed on tHE Lorp JxEsus 
CurIsT, what was I that I could withstand God ?”—~ 
“ Believe on THE Lorp JEsus Curist and thou shalt be 
saved” —* He that believeth on him shall not be ashamed” 
——“ 1 know in wHom I have believed, and am persuaded, 
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that Hx is able to keep that which I have committed to 
Hr until that day’—with multitudes of other texts, all 
certifying Christ as “the Lord” in whom Christians be- 
lieve. Compare also 1 Cor. viii. 4—6, with the exposi- 
tion given in that text in my Fourth Letter. . 

5. In Romans x. 11—15, we read, “ For the Scripture 
saith, “Whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. 
For there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach, except they be sent?” &c. 

Here is invocation in order to salvation—“ Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
That the object of this invocation is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be inferred from the uniform tenor of inspired in- 
struction, which directs men to look to him as the Sa- 
viour. The same thing is proved from the other promise 
quoted, “whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed,” taken from Isaiah xxviii. 16, agd applied to 
Christ in 1 Peter ii.6. The conduct of Stephen, in his, 
dying moments, Acts vii. 59, is a practical comment on 
this view of the text now before us; he called upon the 
Lord Jesus to receive his spirit. The word there and 
here rendered “call upon,” or “ invoke,” is the same, 
erinaAézoas Moreover, the Person here mentioned as 
He who is to be “called upon,” is described as “ the 
Lord,” a title appropriate to the Messiah—“ to us there 
is one Lord, Jesus Christ.” The “Lord” here spoken of 
js the Almoner of divine merey— the same Lord over 
allis rich unto all that call upon him”—which accords 
with the view elsewhere given of Christ, as when he pro- 
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claimed, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” Further; he who is to be invoked is the same as 
he in whom we are to believe—“ how shall they call on 
him inwhom they have not believed?” Now faith for 
salvation is torest in Christ, see John ui. 15, 16, 18, 36, 
with a multitude of other places. The promise here 
quoted from Joel as relating to Christ, is, according to 
thé Hebrew, “ whosoever shall call upon the name of Jz- 
HOVAH shall be delivered ;” another example of the incom- 
municable name of God being given to the Messiah. You 
will observe also that, according to this text, our salva- 
tion depends on our calling upon, or, praying to Christ 
for it ;—also that Christ is to be preached to men in order 
that they may so believe in him as to call upon, or, pray 
to Him, for salvation. Permit me to ask, Is this the 
doctrine taught in your pulpit? Was this your object 
in preaching and publishing the Discourse which has oc- 
casioned these Letters to you? Is it your aim, as pro- 
fessing to be a minister of Christianity, so to instruct 
men and otherwise deal with them, as shall persuade 
them to invoke “ Christ the Lord’ for salvation ? And, 
do you make that invocation of Christ the pomt on which 
their salvation depends? The responsibility is mdeed 
fearful. With all due respect, yet with all possible ear- 
nestness, I conjure you to look well to it. 

Let me cite a few other texts in which the same style 
of expression occurs. The prophecy of Joel containing 
the promise, whosoever shall CALL ON THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp shall be saved,” is given by Peter, Actsii. 21. In 
the same book, ch. ix. 18, 14, when our Saviour had di- 
rected Ananias to go to Saul, “ Ananias answered, Lord, 
I have heard by many of this man, how much evil he 
hath done to THY SAINTS at Jerusalem; and how he hath 
authority from the chief priests to bind all that caLx on 
THY NAME.” When Sau! preached Christ in the syna- 
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gogues, that he is the Son of God, “all that heard him 
were amazed, and said, Is not this he that destroyed them 
which CALLED ON THIS NAME in Jerusalem,” &c. verses 
20,21. In chap. xxii. 16, Paul, detailing his history, 
mentions Ananias as coming to him, and saying to him, 
“And now why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, CALLING UPON THE NAME OF 
THE Lorp ?” where, it must be observed, washing away 
of sin is represented as effected by invoking mercy from 
Christ, not by being baptized. The Ist Epistle to the 
Corinthians is inscribed to “ the church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with ALL THAT IN EVERY PLACE CALL 
UPON THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST OUR LorRD, both theirs 
and ours.” Ch.i.2. By calling on “the name of the 
Lord,” I understand invoking the exercise of his almighty 
gracious prerogative or authority; im fewer words, his 
saving power. It should be observed here, that while the 
Divine promise engages salvation to every one that in- 
vokes the Saviour for it, it is at most uncertain whether 
those who do not invoke him will attain the blessing. 
Certainly they who do not pray to him, whatever be their 
church or creed, are not included in the inspired descrip- 
tion of real saints, as, “ all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

I shall, however, be told, that my arguments and infer- 
_ ences upon these texts are without. warrant, because, as I 
quoted them, they are erroneously translated. The Im- 
proved Version, in Acts ix. 14, for “all that call on thy 
name” reads “all who are called by thy name,” In ver. 
21, for “them which called on this name,” it reads, 
“those who call themselves after this name.” In xxii. 
16, for, “calling upon the name of the Lord,” or, accord- 
ing to Griesbach’s text, “ calling upon his name,” it reads 
“taking upon thyself his name.” In Rom. x. 12—I4, 
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instead of “call on” in each verse, it reads the verses 
thus, “‘ the same Lord of all is rich unto all who call them- 
selves by his name. For whosoever taketh upon himself 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved. How therefore 
shall men take his name, in whom they have not be- 
lieved?” And in 1 Cor. i. 2, for “all that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord,” it reads, 
“all that in every place are called by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But to this change of rendering there 
are insurmountable objections. 

(1.) The mere English reader of the New Testament 
must perceive it to be irreconcileable with other inspired 
statements. According to the Improved Version of 
Rom. x. 13, salvation is engaged by Divine promise to 
every person who “ taketh upon himself the name. of the 
Lord,” in other words, whoever calls himself a Christian 
shall be saved. As if the Almighty had made the at- 
tainment of everlasting happiness to depend on men calling 
themselves by a particular name / a mode of escaping 
wrath and inheriting God’s favour certainly not identical 
with what our Saviour taught when he said, “ Exeept ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God”—-a mode certainly very 
accommodating to all the depraved tendencies of our na- 
ture, but a mode not altogether trustworthy if the Sa- 
viour’s premonition be well founded, “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

(2.) So far as the texts in the Acts of the Apostles are 
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concerned, to take them as they are translated in the 
Improved Version would contradict plain matter of his- 
toric fact. The disciples had not begun to call them- 
selves by the name of Christ when Saul was converted, 
baptized, and began his ministry. In Acts xi. 26, we 
read, “ And the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch.” This occurred about eight years after the 
time alluded to. 

(3.) To warrant the reading of the “ Improved Ver- 
sion,” a different reading in the Greek would be neces- 
sary. There are two texts in the New Testament in 
which the verb used in these passages, émimaréw, occurs 
in connexion with the name of God or Christ being 
given to men, and in both the construction differs ac- 
cordingly. They are Acts xv. 17, “all the Gentiles 
UPON WHOM 29’ ovs, my name is called;” and, James 
ii. 7, “Do not they blaspheme that worthy name, BY 
wHIcH ye are called,” or, according to the original, 
“that worthy name which is called upon you,” 7 
HOA Ovo rd eminAnder.- 2” tucc. So that to convey the 
meaning which Unitarians give to the passages in ques- 
tion, would require that a preposition with a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative case should be added to what 
is at present in the original. This is the New Testa- 
ment construction when such an idea is to be conveyed. 
Inthe LXX. other forms besides this are adopted. In 
Gen. xlviii, 16, the dative case of the persons is used in 
expressing the object to which the name is given, “let 
my name be named ON THEM,” éainAndqjosror curog rd 
vou wove -In Psalm xlix. 11, we have éa/ with a gene- 
tive, “they call their lands after their own names,” 
ETENAAZCVTO Tu bvouura auTav éxi ray youay, literally 
“they call their names UPON THE LANDS.” The word 
émixeAéw occurs about one hundred and thirty times in 
the LXX. Versionof the Old Testament, not including 
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the Apocrypha. In the great majority of instances it 
expresses the act of invoking the Deity, as by prayer.° 
Such a construction as érmadréonros +b dvéwa xueiov, or 
emixaroyuevos Td bya xugiov, Or eminaAgouncu roy xugiOy, IS 
never employed in that Version to convey the idea which 
Unitarians assign to it in those passages of the New 
Testament in which it refers to Christ, namely, as sig- 
nifying taking his name upon us or calling ourselves 
after him. Any one may be convinced how such a 
meaning as a person’s calling himself by the name of 
God, would outrage all propriety, if he will turn to the 
English Version of Gen. xxvi. 25; Deut. iv. 7; 1 Sam. 
xi. 17, 18; 2 Sam. xxii. 7; 1 Kings viii. 525 xvii. 21; 
1 Chron. iv. 10; 1 Chron. xvi. 8; with many other 
passages in the Psalms and the Prophets. All such 
cases are instances of invocation in worship. With 
regard to Genesis iv. 26. “Then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord,” and which some think 
should be rendered, “then began men to call themselves 
by the name of the Lord,” I may remark, first, that the 
latter rendering would be contrary to the meaning of 
any like construction of the LXX. Greek; secondly, that 
it would require a supplement to the Hebrew of the 
word “themselves,” as indicated in the margin of our 
common bibles; and, thirdly, that, according to E. F.C. 
Rosenmuller, 7m loc. the Hebrew phrase which is here 
used, MY Mw2 Nop, indicates, in all other places of 
the Old Testament, Divine worship. 

It is only fair to state that the author or authors of 
the Improved Version have, in No tnstance, given the 
meaning in question as that of the original, except im 
the places already quoted where the Saviour is concerned. 
Acts i. 21, they render, “ whosoever SHALL CALL ON 
the name of the Lord shall be delivered,” though m 
Rom. x. 13, they translate the very same Greck words, 
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Ths Os dy Eminansonras +d Ovome xugiov, owbhoercel, *¢ whosoever 
TAKETH ON HIMSELF the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 
Acts xxy. 11, they render, “I appeal unto Cesar,” that 
is, “I invoke Cesar,” namely, to “judge my cause ;” they 
do not render Kaicauge exinarovucu, “I call myself after 
Cesar.” So also for substance in verses 12, 25, ch. xxvi. 
32, xxvill. 19. Again, 2 Tim. ii. 22, they render “those 
who CALL on THE Lorp out of a pure heart.” And 
1 Peter i. 17, they render, “if YB CALL ON THE Fa- 
THER,” when, from what follows, it appears that the 
expression alludes to invoking a person as a judge, in 
the same way as in Acts xxv. 11. Now, how shall we 
account for it that these gentlemen, whoever they were, 
should have faithfully adhered to the Greek construc- 
tion, except in those texts where that construction con- 
veys the idea of Christ being worshipped, while in 
those texts they have put a meaning on the words for 
which there is no authority, and which falsifies the 
words of inspiration? 

6. I next bring forward some statements of the apostle 
Paul regarding himself, in connexion with the extra- 
ordinary revelations he had of the celestial world, about 
fourteen years before he wrote his 2nd Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In chap. xu. 7—9, of that Epistle we 
read, “ And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet me, lest 1 should be exalted above measure. For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in mine in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 
Here is much to exercise curious speculation, and much 
more that bears upon the actings and the increase of 
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personal piety. I shall confine my attention to one par- 
ticular of the latter kind. 

For deliverance from the “thorn in the flesh,” the 
apostle states that he “BrsovucuHtT THE Lorp thrice.” 
The question that demands an answer, to determine 
the influence of this text on our present inquiry, is, 
Whom does the apostle intend by “THz Lorp” to whom 
he addressed his prayers? I need not remind you 
that “to us there is onE Lorp, Jesus Curist, by whom 
are all things and we by him.” I think I should be 
warranted in saying that wherever the title “Lord” 
occurs in the New Testament in an absolute form, 
that is, without any intimation pointing out another 
reference, it is “the Lord, JesusChrist” that is meant by it. 
Certainly the Heathen constantly prayed to their Baalim 
or “Lords,” with whom they considered that Divine 
prerogatives and power over human affairs resided, for 
deliverance from trouble ; and the analogy expressed in 
1 Cor. vii. 5, 6, between their “many” imaginary 
“Lords” and our “one” real “Lord, Jesus Christ,” 
fully warrants that when we are in trouble we, Chris- 
tians, should seek relief from Him. Moreover, we have 
seen that He is “the Lord on whom” Christians 
“believe,” or trust—that He is “the Lord over all” who 
“is rich unto all that call upon Him”—that He is “the 
Lord” intended in the promise, “whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved”—and, that 
Christians in general are described as those that “call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord.” So that 
had nothing farther been stated guiding to a conclusion 
in the matter, the reason of the case would require us 
to consider Jesus Christ as “the Lord” whom Paul 
thrice invoked that the thorn in the flesh might be 
taken away from him.. But we have far more positive 
evidence immediately at hand, within the compass of the 
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text itself, obliging us to the same conclusion. “He’— 
namely, the Lord whom the writer had thrice invoked— 
“He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness ;” and 
whose grace and strength this was, and consequently who 
said this to him, we have from the writer’s own re- 
mark upon it, ‘‘ Most gladly, therefore, will I rather 
glory in mine infirmities,.that the power of CHRIST 
may rest upon me.” Clearer proof that Curist was the 
Person whom Paul prayed to, who answered his prayer, 
and who actually granted him the blessing, could not, 
I think, be afforded by the construction of language. 
If any thing additional were required we have it in the 
apostle’s statement, Phil. iv. 12, 13, “I know both how 
to be abased, and I know how to abound; every where, 
and in all things, I am instructed both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need: I 
CAN DO ALL THINGS THROUGH CHRIST WHO STRENGTH~ 
ENETH ME.” 

It would be unfair that I should leave you to ima- 
gine I had not examined what is urged upon this text 
by those who think differently from me, .and insist that 
Christ ought not to be prayed to. The last paragraph 
was not penned without carefully reading the following 
Note in the Improved Version. The text in that work 
reads, “Concerning this I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me’”—nearly the same as in 
our common version. On the expression the Editor 
says :— 

“ «J earnestly prayed to God to be delivered from it.’ 
“ Hammond in loc. This interpretation is adopted by 
“Mr. Lindsey, who observes, ‘that the apostles were 
““not so exact in the use of the words, ‘ Lord,’ 
« ¢ Saviour,’ and the like, which they indifferently gave 
«“<both to God and Christ, never supposing that any 
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“would mistake their Lord and Master, so lately 
“<born and living amongst men, to be the supreme 
“<¢God and object of worship. Lindsey’s Apology, p. 
“147. Archbishop Newcome says, ‘St. Paul repeatedly 
“ <besought the Lord Jesus when he appeared to him in a 
‘“ ¢vision, and in a vision he received the answer recorded. 
“<ver. 9.’ Dr. Priestley, in his Notes on the Scriptures, 
“‘ gives the same interpretation, and observes, that ‘this 
“¢is far from authorising us to pray to Christ when 
“<we do not see him, and cannot know that he is pre- 
“sent to hear us, or authorized to do any thing for 
“<¢usif he did. It is God only, that great Being, who is 
“ «styled the God and Father of Jesus Christ, and to 
“ «whom he always prayed, that is the proper object of 
“ ¢our prayers. This observation of Dr. Priestley would 
“hold good, even if it should be allowed that the apostle 
“ addressed his supplication to Christ, not as seen in vi- 
“ sion, but as personally and sensibly present. It seems, 
“ indeed, not improbable, that the apostle had occasionally 
“a real and personal intercourse with Christ. See 
“ Gal. i. 12.” 

This Note might safely be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. With men of honest intelligent regard to the 
Seriptures it will avail nothing but to shew them what 
wretched shifts will be resorted to for party purposes. 
What proof have we that the apostles were not exact in 
using the words “Lord,” and “Saviour?” How was it 
that, if they were thus careless in the use of words of such 
serious import, we never find Paul giving these titles to 
Peter, or Peter to Paul 2? Could an insinuation be made 
tending more to divest the Sacred Scriptures of all trust- 
worthiness as inspired records? A more miserable fig- 
ment never was broached than the notion that it may be 
allowable to pray to Christ when he is visible, while it is 
not allowable to pray to him when he is invisible, as.if the 
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whole matter of fact involved were not, whether it be 
right to pray to him at atu? Admit that he ever was. 
prayed to, and by the verdict of common sense you admit 
that heis God. But enough has been said on this point 
before. According to the statement in the Note, Deity 
depends on visibility, and to make any one an object to be 
prayed to, it is only necessary that he be visible! Every 
reader of the Note must perceive that the writer of it felt 
the fact to press hard upon his conscience that Paul prayed 
to Christ ; but his system required that fact to be denied, 
or some pretext furnished to prevent its being taken as an 
example for us. However, what says the apostle himself? 
« Those things which ye have both learned, and received, 
and heard, and seen in me, do; and the God of peace shall 
be with you.” Phil. iv. 9. 

7. 1 give two instances of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
God the Father being jointly invoked. First, for the ex- 
ercise of providential agency; “Now God himself, and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way 
unto you ;” | Thess. ii. 11. Second, for spiritual bless- 
ings; “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and given us ever- ° 
lasting consolation, and good hope through grace, com- 
fort your hearts, and establish you in every good word and 
work ;” 2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. 

Upon the former of these texts the Improved Version 
tells us that “the apostle in his missionary labours was 
“ under the immediate direction of Christ, who occasion- 
“ally appeared to him for his guidance and encourage- 
“ment. See Acts xxii. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9.” Note in loc. 
On the second text no remark is made, though one would 
think equally with the other requiring explanation from 
a Unitarian; yet it must be acknowledged were an ex- 
planation given not more satisfactory than the Note I 
have quoted, the wiser plan was not to offer any, since it 
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would only have directed attention to an unfavourable 
testimony. Chandler, who is not thought to have ranked . 
too high in orthodoxy ; observes upon the former passage, 
“ A solemn and important prayer, worthy an apostle, and 
an holy man, inspired of God!” He afterwards proves 
from this passage that “ Prayer should be offered up to 
God, ‘even our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ,’ for 
ourselves and others.” The two-fold object of prayer 
mentioned in these texts plainly consists in the distinction 
stated in 1 Cor. viii. 6, “To us there is one God, the Fa- 
ther, from whom are all things, and we to him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him.” “ The Father” intends the Divine Nature, the 
first Cause and the last End of all things.” “ The 
Lord” means the Divine Agent who performs all Divine 
works, and grants all Divine benefits. However we may 
explain it, both “the Father” and “ the Lord” are to be 
prayed to and otherwise worshipped as Divine. 

8. The next class of passages to which I direct your 
attention are those in which “the Lord,” that is Jesus 
Christ, is mentioned alone as the object of prayer. I[ 
shall transcribe only five texts as specimens of this class, 
and will take them all from one epistle—the 2nd to Ti+ 
mothy. Chap. + 16,. “The Lorp give mercy to the 
house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was 
not ashamed of my chain.” Ver. 18, “ The Lorp grant 
unto him that he may find mercy of the Lorp in that 
day.” Chap. i. 7, “ Consider what I say, and the Lorp 
give thee understanding in all things.” Chap. ii. 22, 
“ Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lorp out of a pure heart.” Chap. iv. 14, 
« Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil; the 
Lorp reward him according to his werks.” 

No material change of rendering in any of these texts 
is made in the Improved Version. In a short note on 
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chap. ii. 22, the editors intimate that “Mr. Wakefield 
“translates ‘ who call themselves by the name of the 
“ «Lord witha pure heart.’ This is favoured by the Ar- 
“ menian and Coptic versions. See Griesbach.” Why-re- 
ference should be made to Griesbach I know not, unless it 
were for proof how well sustained the present reading is. 
He. states indeed that several MSS. &c. insert wévrwy “ all” 
between “ with” and “ them;” also that three MSS. omit 
ray, which would make no difference in the general read- 
ing of the passage, were it admissible, but which, on such 
authority, never could be allowed ; also, that a single MS. 
reads wyurdvrow for émimaAovévan ; and, finally, that the Ar- 
menian and Coptic versions, or the persons who made them, 
appear to have read rd dvoux xvgiov ; but what critic would 
ever think of permitting that, unaccompanied by other 
evidence, to weigh a feather in his judgment of the origi- 
nal text. The fact is that this last change of the text was 
found necessary to justify Wakefield’s proposed transla- 
tion, and the foundation having no stability the building 
falls. 

That “the Lord” in the above-named texts is “the 
Lord Jesus Christ” appears by comparing them, particu- 
larly chap. 1i. 22, with Rom. x. 12—14, and many other 
passages already noticed. Also, by referring to the seve- 
ral places in this epistle besides, where the title occurs, as 
chap. 1.2, “ Christ Jesus our Lorp’—8, “ Be not thou 
therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lorp, nor of 
me his prisoner’’—chap. ii. 14, “charging them befor¢ 
the Lorp’—19, “ The Lorp knoweth them that are his’’ 
—24, “ The servant of the Lorp must not strive”— 
chap.iv. 7, “ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
‘of righteousness, which the Lorp, the righteous Judge, 
_ shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing’—17, “the Lorp 
stoud with me, and strengthened me”—18, ‘the Lorp 
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shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom”—22, “ The Lorp Jesus 
Christ be with thy spirit.” 

That I may not appear to you singular in thinking 
our Saviour Christ to be the Person intended by: the 
title, “the Lord,” Irefer you to the Notes of Mr. Bel- 
sham on St. Paul’s epistles. On 2 Tim. iv. 16, he ob- 
serves, “ The Lord stood by me. Perhaps the apostle 
“means, his Master Jesus Christ, who had originally in- 
“vested him with the apostolic office, and had frequently 
“appeared to him in the course of his ministry : and who 
‘would no doubt be with him upon this important oc- 
“casion. See 2 Cor. xii. 8,9; Acts xxii. 18. But the 
“expression is ambiguous.” On verse 18, “ And the 
Lord shall deliver me,” he refers to his Note on verse 
17, Why the expression was called “ambiguous” I am 
not aware, except that it might be inconvenient for Mr. 
B, to pronounce certain what he had stated to be probable. 
Even what is conceded yields rather too much for Uni- 
tarianism; it supposes that Christ after his ascension to 
heayen was acquainted with and observant of all the cir- 
cumstances of Paul on earth, so that he could instantly 
shew himself present with his servant in every exigency. 
Surely this implies the possession of intelligence some- 
what more than human. 

Having introduced Mr. Belsham as a commentator— 
and I doubt not you are much more familiar with his 
writings than I am—I may as well transcribe his remarks 
upon two other passages, only one of which however 
comes precisely within that range of texts to which I am 
at present referring.— 

On 1 Thess. iii. 12, “ And the Lord make you to in- 
crease’ and abound in love one toward another, and 
toward all men, even as we do toward you,” Mr. B. 
states, “ May the Lord cause you to inerease] 6 Kuows. 
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“This word is wanting in the Syriac: the Alexandrian 
“ copy reads 6 @<os, God; and the Clermont, with three 
“other uncial manuscripts, reads 6 Kugiog Inovtis, the Lord 
“ Jesus. With these conflicting authorities it cannot be 
“ascertained which is the true reading ; nor whether the 
“word Lord signifies Christ or God his Father. I incline 
‘to the former sense, and think the prayer is addressed 
“to Christ, who during the apostolic age maintained a 
“personal intercourse with the church, which since that 
“period has been withdrawn ; which intercourse laid a 
“foundation for personal applications to him, especially 
“on the part of the apostle Paul, all whose motions were 
“directed by him, which applications in other individuals, 
‘and, in succeeding times would be unauthorized and 
“idolatrous. The apostle prays that the Lord would 
“ cause them to increase and abound in love ; perhaps not 
“by any immediate operation upon the heart, but by sup- 
“plying them with means and opportunities of improve- 
* ment in the doctrine and spirit of the Gospel.” 

Mr. B. in his Note intimates that much uncertainty 
exists with regard to the true reading of the Greek. He 
states that the Syriac version omits the words “ the Lord;” 
and, according to Griesbach, he might have joined Erpe- 
nius’s edition of the Arabic version,with the Syriac, as mak- 
ing the omission ; but every critic knows that this circum- 
stance is as nothing to affect the text. And of as little 
consequence is it that the Alexandrian MS, and one in 
small letters, supposed to be of the 11th century, read, 
“ God” instead of “the Lord.” If any doubt at all as to 
the reading existed, it would be whether we ought not for 
“the Lord” to read, “the Lord Jesus,” because four un- 
cial MSS. favour it. But even that testimony Griesbach 
_ does not think of sufficient power to warrant his even al- 
luding to it as haying a shade of probability. Upon ano- 
ther point in the Note, namely, that Paul was justified in 
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praying to Christ because the latter was visible, while for 
us to do it to him when he is not visible would be idola- 
try, I must confess that the correctness of the position is 
yet unseen by me. As already intimated, I think the pro- 
priety of praying to a person cannot be contingent upon 
that person being corporally visible to us. If he be not 
a Divine person to pray to him is idolatry, whether as to 
a human form he be present with us or absent from us. 
Mr. B. says of the text, “I think the prayer is addressed 
to Christ”—and we may be well assured he did not come 
to that conclusion but upon a thorough examination of 
the case, eager to know if any other were possible ; nor 
would he put that judgment on record as he has done, 
were he not constrained to do so by imperative demands 
of truth which he could neither disobey nor evade. There 
need have been no “ perhaps” introduced, intimating a 
doubt whether the apostle in praying that the Thessalo- 
nians might “increase and abound in love,” intended 
“ any immediate operation upon the heart.” ‘To suppose 
any thing else were absurd. And the very prayer proves 
that Christ knows the hearts of his people, has access to 
them, and power over them, to influence them as He 
will. | 

The second text in connexion with which I shall ad- 
duce Mr. Belsham as a witness is 2 Thess. ii. 16; “ Now 
the Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all 
means.” This is the text which I referred to as not ex- 
actly belonging to the class noticed in this part of my 
Letter.. The title is not “the Lord,” absolutely, but, 
“ the Lord of Peace.” In his Note upon it Mr. B. quotes 
Dr. Priestley, as explaining it thus-—“ May the Author of 
“ allgood grant you all kinds of happiness ;” but Mr. B. 
says, “I rather, with most interpreters, suppose “that 
‘Christ is the person intended. ‘He,’ says Dr. Chand- 
“ler, ‘is called by Isaiah the Prince of Peace because 
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“he has reconciled men to God and to one another, 
“* creating peace between them, and commanding them 
“to follow the things that make for peace.’” In his 
next Note he, Mr. B., represents this verse as “a prayer 
or devout wish.” 

Allow me to inquire, in passing, how do these expo- 
sitions of the great champion of Modern Unitarianism 
agree with your views of our Saviour’s words to his 
disciples, alluding-to the time after his ascension, “ In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing ?” 

9. I cannot but look upon the many expressions at the 
commencement and close of the epistles, expressing the 
desire of the writer for Divine benefits to be granted 
to the persons he addressed, as so many prayers in their 
behalf. They are as follow :— 

“Grace to you, and peace, from Gud. our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ;” Rom. i. 7. “Grace be 
unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ;” 1 Cor.i. 3. “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you;” xvi. £3. “Grace 
be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;” 2 Cor.1.2. “ The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” xiii. 14. 
“Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ ;” Gal. 1..3.. “ Brethren, 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit ;” 
vi. 18. See also, Eph. i. 2; vi. 23; Phil. 1.2; iv. 23; 
Males sb? Chess. : taclissvix 28:39 Qk hess.!1..2 saat. 18's 
1 Tim. i..2; 2 Tim.i. 2;:iv. 22; Titus 1.4; Phil. 1. 25. 

If the statements in 1 Thess. iii. 12, and 2 Thess. iii. 
16, be prayers, as according to Mr. Belsham’s judgment 
they are, and as I think they must be viewed, all the 
‘texts which I have now quoted or named, must also be 
so considered. The Editors of the Improved Version 
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give one Note which it appears they intend should apply 
to them generally. It is on page 388, of the edition be- 
fore me, and is connected with the words, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” I in- 
sert the Note at length—“«Q.d. May the true Gospel 
“of Christ (compare chap. iv. 15; vi. 1,) as distin- 
“ guished from that corrupt doctrme which my oppo- 
“nents would introduce: and may the love of God, 
“‘ which is exercised freely to all who believe and obey the 
“ Gospel; and may a participation of spiritual gifts, 
“ which are the fruits of his paternal love, and the 
“proper evidences of our adoption into his family 
“ (Rom. viii. 15, 16,) be with you all. Hence it appears, 
“ Ist. that this text does not authorize prayers to Christ; 
“and Qndly, that it does not prove the personality of 
“the Holy Spirit, but the contrary——To pray for the 
“ participation of gifts and powers is intelligible, but 
“to pray for the participation of a person is absurd: 
“ 3rdly, it is improper to use this text as a form of be- 
“ nediction in public assemblies, because it is improper 
“to express a wish for a participation of those spiritual 
“‘ gifts which were peculiar to the apostolic age, and 
“ which have long since been withdrawn.” Let us go 
over this Note again.— 

It declares that “the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” means “the true Gospel of Christ,” a sinking 
of the manifest meaning of the expression sufficiently 
low for the taste of any sceptical formalist. But not 
to stay upon that, nor upon the words “the love of 
God,” the Note explains “the communion of the Holy 
Ghost” as intending “a participation of spiritual gifts, 
which are the fruits of his paternal love, and the proper 
evidence of our adoption into his family.” In proof of 
this being the import of the phrase we are referred to 
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Rom. viii. 15, 16, which read, “Ye have not received 
the Spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have re- 
ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” From this 
text being quoted to show the meaning of the phrase, 
one would suppose that “spiritual gifts” in the Note 
means that inward moral renovation of which every 
child of God is the subject, which consists in a childlike 
disposition towards him, which is the only authentic seal 
of sonship, and which is effected by the Holy Spirit. -We 
-are, however, told afterwards that these “spiritual 
gifts were peculiar to the apostolic age, and have been 
long since withdrawn.” Surely, few will be induced to 
think that the Spirit of adoption, as a blessing’ possessed. 
by believers, was confined to the apostolic age. No man, 
in any age, who has it not, is a child of God. But from 
this reference to the gifts intended being of temporary 
duration in the church, I am led to think the Editors 
mean by them the miraculous endowments of prophesy- 
ing, speaking with tongues, &c., of which we read at 
large in | Cor. xiv. and which are there called “ spiritual 
gifts.” These were totally distinct from the influence 
which changes hearts and transforms character. They 
were not evidences of adoption but attestations of the 
truth and Divine origin of the Christian faith; see 
Heb. 11.4. A person who was not a real saint might 
have them; see 1 Cor. xiii. 1—3. Now, JZ think that 
by “the communion of the Holy Ghost,” we are to un- 
derstand, not miraculous powers, but that fellowship 
with God and Christ and each other, which believers 
have through the work of the Holy Spirit’ upon their 
soul; see 1 John i. 3—the communion of which the 
Holy Spirit is the Author, the Cement, and the Token. 
I can perceive no absurdity in praying for this work 
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of the Holy Ghost—I look upon it as one of the most 
rational, as well as most sacred and constant, exercises 
of true piety. 

A word or two seems requisite upon the inferences 
drawn from the inspired statement, or rather from the 
writer's exposition of it. ‘Hence it appears,” he says, 
Ist., that this text does not warrant prayers to Christ.” 
Taking his own Improved Version of the text, the oppo- 
site conclusion appears to me to be the correct one— 
“The Favour of our Lord Jesus Christ—be with you 
all.” - I do not question the correctness of this version ; 
aegis is “ favour”—kindness, benevolence, grace, spon- 
taneous in its rise and free in its actings, so as to vouch- 
safe benefits irrespective of merit or demerit in the 
person benefitted, Rom. xi. 5,6; Eph. u.4—10. Now 
the expression “the favour of Christ be with you,” 
implies that His blessing is one kind of saying bene- 
diction—man’s chief good—for. to take the phrase as here 
meaning’ “the true Gospel of Christ” is forced, unna- 
tural, worse than trifling; we might as well take “the 
love of God” as meaning the true Gospel of God, and 
“the communion of the Holy Ghost,” as meaning the 
true Gospel of the Holy Spirit. But the expression 
“the favour of Christ be with you,” implies also that 
Christ is a sovereign, and that He acts as such in grant- 
ing his mercy, bestowing it freely on whomsoever he 
will. Whoever, therefore, wishes to obtain this great 
and necessary benefit, must not begin to work as if it 
were to be earned as wages, or could be claimed as a 
right due upon merit. He must take to himself the 
character, the position, the spirit, of a beggar, and seek 
it by prayer offered in lowly humility to him who is 
« the King of kings, and Lord of lords.” It is true the 
expression is not precisely in the form of a prayer; it 
is rather a “devout wish.” Still, can we suppose that 
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what the apostle wished for in behalf of others, he would 
not pray for also in their behalf. Nay, must we not look 
upon this statement of his wish, as_a record of what his 
prayer was? Just as when we say to another when 
taking our leave of him, “God bless you,” we virtually 
assure him that such is our prayer for him. And that 
the apostle did pray to Christ for his fellow-Christians 
we have had proof sufficient, even taking one of the 
most zealous and able Unitarian ministers of our age as 
the interpreter of the inspired testimonies upon the subject. 
“Qndly.,” says the Note, “it does not prove what is 
called the personality of the Holy Spirit, but the con- 
trary,” that is, if we take the Note’s exposition of the 
text as correct, for the reasoning given as warranting 
the influence is this—“ To pray for the participation 
of gifts and powers is intelligible, but to pray for the 
participation of a person is absurd.” The absurdity 
affirmed depends altogether on the meaning attached to 
the words. You well know that the word xoivwua, by 
the Note rendered “participation,” occurs in 1 Cor. 
i. 9, “the FELLOwsHIP of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Why did not your friends render it there 
“participation,” and append a Note to their Improved 
Version, inferring that. Jesus Christ is not a Person 
because to speak of “the participation of a Person is 
absurd.” If we must haye the word “participation’— 
though I know no other reason for its being introduced 
to the text before us than that, by so doing, the plain 
doctrine of the text might be best avoided—if, I say 
we must have the word, and read the expression, “ the 
participation of the Holy Spirit,” I can attach a tolera- 
bly rational and consistent meaning to it even then, by 
comparing it with Hebrews iii. 14, where another term 
occurs; “ We are made partTakers of Christ, if we 
hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the 
Q 3 
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end.” Thus illustrated, ‘the participation of the Holy 
Spirit” means partaking of the benefits which the 
Spirit imparts. 

Ihave, I think, shewn that the expression in question 
ought not to be understood of the miraculous gifts of 
the Holy Ghost which were granted in the first age of 
the Gospel to attest it as a religion from heaven, but 
must be taken as referring to those moral influences by 
which the heart is renewed and the character. trans- 
formed into the likeness of God our Saviour. Supposing, 
however, that the reference were what the Note states, 
I am of opinion that the argument would be even more 
direct for regarding the Holy Spirit as a living, intelli- 
gent, and sovereign Agent. Language is used regarding 
Him as the Author of all these “ gifts,” which I cannot 
explain otherwise than as indicating the real “ person- 
ality” of the Spirit. In 1 Cor. xii. 7—11], we read, 
“ The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit, the 
word of wisdom; to another, knowledge, by the same 
Spirit; to another, faith, by the same Spirit; to ano- 
ther, gifts of healing, by the same Spirit ; to another, 
the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to 
another, discerning of spirits ; to another, divers kinds 
of tongues; to another, the interpretation of tongues ; 
but ALL THESE WORKETH THAT ONE AND THE SELF- 
SAME SPIRIT, DIVIDING TO EVERY MAN SEVERALLY AS 
He wi.” Even the Improved Version makes hardly 
any change in the common translation of the last verse. 
It reads, “ But that one and the same Spirit worketh 
all these things, dividing to every man severally as he 
pleaseth. A Note, indeed, informs us “ Divine inspira- 
tion is here personified. So our Lord saith of the wind, 
John ii. 8; * The wind bloweth where it listeth”” The 
text and the comment may be safely left to tell for 
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themselves. I know not what more clear and express 
testimony to the fact that the Holy Spirit is a Divine 
Person, could be desired. Interesting and important 
however as this subject is, I must not be detained by 
it from pursuing my general argument. 
The Editors’ 3rd inference from their explanation of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14, is, “It is improper to use this text as a 
form of benediction in public assemblies, because it is 
improper to express a wish for a participation of these 
spiritual gifts which were peculiar to the apostolic age, 
and which have long since been withdrawn.” Another in- 
stance of the non causa pro causa. If the apostle’s words 
referred to miraculous powers—if the desire he recorded 
was, that all the Corinthian believers might be endowed 
with the supernatural gifts of tongues, prophecy, &c.- 
the inference would be valid. The cessation of those 
powers and gifts in the church, when their purpose in 
completing and attesting the Christian revelation was 
attained, was taught when they were possessed in greatest 
number and splendour, 1 Cor. xiii. 8—13; they were 
merely the appendages, helps, and associations of the 
church in its childhood state. We also know into what 
extravagancies of fanaticism persons have run on the 
pretence that such “ gifts” are continued still, only that 
faith is wanting for their exercise. But as already in- 
timated, I cannot take the expression as intended to 
convey that meaning. What the Corinthians chiefly 
wanted was not “gifts” but “love.” What the apostle 
desired for them was, as the Editors explain it, “the 
fruits of God’s paternal love, and the proper evidences 
of our adoption into his family ;” and the Editors pro- 
perly refer us to Rom. viii. 15, 16, as shewing what 
these “ gifts” and “evidences” are ; but they palpably and 
grievously mistake in thinking that “the Spirit of adop- 
tion” signifies miraculous powers. The “fruits” of 
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God’s love and “evidences” of adoption into his family 
are the fruits of the Spirit detailed in Galatians v. 22, 23. 
Properly understood, therefore, no reason can be given 
why this form of benediction should not be used by every 
Christian minister in dismissing his congregation. I sus- 
pect, however, that the real cause of its being objected to 
by the Editors of the Improved Version, is that it savours 
rather too much of a doctrine uncongenial with their re- 
ligion—for surely if their auditors were every time of 
public worship sent away with—“the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be with you all,”—it would naturally 
encourage the impression that a Trinity of some kind 
was tolerated by even Unitarianism itself. 

10. Jude 20, 21, «But ye, beloved, building up your- 
selves on your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 
keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 

Upon the second of these verses Dr. Pye Smith ob- 
serves, “the greatest felicity to which the hopes of a 
sinful creature can aspire, the salvation from guilt and - 
misery, and the acquisition of immortal perfection in ho- 
Imess and joy, is here ascribed to Christ, as its imme- 
diate Author; and H1s MERCY, by which we must of ne- 
cessity understand sovereign benignity, is declared to be 
the principle on which we are permitted to indulge this 
high desire and expectation. The reference of human 
happiness to ‘the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ as 
its efficient cause, is of very frequent occurrence in the 
apostolic writings : and here it is ascribed to HIS MERCY 
his wondrous compassion and efficacious goodness, to the 
guilty and miserable. How great must Hx be,on whom 
such a reliance can be securely placed. Admitting the 
doctrine of his Divine Nature and Perfections, this style 
of expression is reasonable and proper. But on the denial 
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of that doctrine, it appears to me impossible to free this 
characteristic language of the inspired teachers from the 
charge of not only most inexcusable exaggeration and 
dangerous tendency, but of absolute impiety. I would 
respectfully press upon a serious and candid Unitarian, 
whether he can regard this habit of expression as conge- 
nial with the spirit of his system; yea, whether by any 
striving, he can make it wear the appearance of being 
so: whether he does not feel a most repellent congru- 
ity in every attempt, when describing the blessings and 
inculeating the obligations of religion, to connect them so 
intimately, so perpetually, so affectionately, with the 
name of Jesus! Let him take a paragraph, or a series 
of paragraphs, in the writings of Peter, John, or Paul: 
let him observe how almost every topic, be it doctrinal, 
or argumentative, or preceptive, or monitory, or consol- 
ing, is interwoven with such clauses as ‘in Christ,’ or 
‘by Christ,’ or ‘ through Christ :’ and let him impartially 
consider whether he can, without a striving against his 
feelings and his judgment too, without a painful sense of 
that which is unnatural and ever revolting, imitate this 
style in the flow of his own religious compositions, whe- 
ther they be his discourses to men or his addresses to 
God.” Scrip. Test. iii. 214-216. 2nd Ed. 

My object in referring to the words of Jude was not, 
howeyer, to illustrate the Deity of Christ, but to shew 
warrant for praying to Him. For this purpose I lay no 
stress upon the word soc dexéuevor, “looking for ;” I ra- 
ther insist on the whole representation that believers look 
for “the mercy” of Christ as the sowrce whence they 
are to obtain “eternal life.” I have already intimated 
that the word “grace” or “favour” refers to. its objects 
as unworthy ; the same idea, perhaps, assuming the par- 
ticular form of guilty, is implied by the word “mercy.” 
Both words place the person to be benefitted in the posi- 
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tion of a suppliant before his benefactor. No one will 
question that the state or habit of mind indicated by 
“ T.OOKING FOR the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life,” includes in it desire and eapectation of the 
blessing from the mercy of Christ as the origin whence 
it is to be obtained. . I think that it includes also prayer to 
Christ, that he would, in the exercise of his mercy, grant 
the blessing we desire and expect from Him. This opi- 
nion is confirmed by “ praying in the Holy Ghost” being 
enjoined in such close connexion with this “looking for” 
the mercy of Christ. At all events the text instructs every 
one anxious to possess “eternal life,” that it isthe gift of 
Christ’s mercy, and that to acquire the boon we must in- 
voke him for it, agreeably to Rom. x. 12, 13, and many 
other texts. . 

11. Rev. xxi. 20, 21; “He which testifieth these 
things saith, Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so 
come, Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all.” Here we have from the apostle John 
an invocation of Christ in prayer, and a benediction 
which implies a prayer in behalf of the churches. To 
the announcement by the Redeemer, “ Behold, I come 
quickly, the apostle answers, “Amen; even so come, 
Lord Jesus.” Thenturning to the churches, he assures 
them of his desires to the Redeemer for the manifestation 
of his favour to them, in supporting them under all trials, 
protecting them amidst all dangers, supplying all their 
wants, and bringing them finally to be with himself in 
glory everlasting. 

12. It isquite fair toinfer the Deity of Christ from the 
texts, almost numberless, which present Him to mankind 
as the object of their ¢rust for salvation from all evil, and 
for the attainment of all good. To place our faith in 
manas the Author of good or evil, and not to rest it im- 
mediately in God, is represented as egregious folly and a 
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heinous sin which subjects to the Divine malediction ; 
compare Psalm cxlvi.3—6; Isa. li. 12, 13; Jerem. xvii. 
5—8. Trust in aperson for what we need will include 
desire that he should give it or do it as the case may be; 
and in proportion as the desire is fervent, and the person 
accessible, it will be expressed to him in the form of a 
request. Now the very nature of the blesssings for 
which we are to trust in Christ includes works which 
none but a Divine Agent can do, and gifts which none 
but a Divine Benefactor can bestow. To fulfil the trust 
reposed in him by his people under the warrant of the in- 
spired testimony, the Saviour must be omniscient, omni- 
present, almighty, rich in mercy, and possessed of sove- 
reign dominion overall things. In proportion therefore 
as they know and believe who and what he is on whom 
their faith rests, and in proportion as they are earnest in 
desiring the good for which they look to Him, they will 
abound in prayer to him that he would vouchsafe to them 
the favours they require. Faith or trust in Christ is 
indeed so intimately connected with prayer to him that, in 
Rom. x. 11—14, believing on him and invoking him are 
mentioned as only varying descriptions of the same per- 
sons and states or habits of mind connecting with them 
the same privileges. Men are to hear of him, in order 
that they may believe on Him; and they are to believe on 
him, in order that they may call on him. Can we doubt 
that when the apostle wrote, Phil. ii. 19, “I trust in the 
Lord Jesus, to send ‘Timotheus shortly unto you,” he also 
prayed to Christ, as the head of Providence, that so it 
might be arranged ? 

It is not for want of other illustrations of the subject 
that I here close my argument in proof that Prayer 
should be offered to Christ. But I think enough, and 
even more than enough, has been advanced to shew that 
persons who profess that he ought not to ke prayed to, 
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or persons who neglect to pray to him, not only withhold 
from him the homage that is his due, but likewise are ig- 
norant of, or misunderstand, or do not believe, or wilfully 
pervert, or sinfully neglect, not a few of the most plain 
testimonies given in the book of God—testimonies also 
that involve their dearest interests as beings guilty, needy, 
and immortal. May He “ give them repentance to the 
acknowledgment of the truth.” 

I now come, in the order proposed, to notice 

II. Texts warranting Prats to Christ. 

Praise, as a branch of religious worship, may consist in 
extolling its object for his intrinsic excellencies, in thank- 
ing him for benefits obtained from him, and in celebrat- 
ing his works of power, wisdom, justice, and goodness. 
We have had examples of its being offered to the Re- 
deemer before us already; on which account, and from 
its having been less a matter of discussion than the sub- 
ject of prayer to Christ, I shall be able to dispose of it in 
a much less extended range of argument. If he be 
DIVINE in NATURE— if he be the Maker, the PRESERVER, 
the GovERNoR, of all things—if he be the Savrour—all 
of which, I think, it has been proved he is—He must be 
entitled to the highest kind and measure of ascription. 
But, 

1. The apostle Paul declares the praise of Christ to 
have been the great aim of his existence. “ According 
to my earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing I 
shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, so 
now also, Christ shall be MaGnirreD in my body, whether 
it be by life or by death,” Phil. i. 20. Here is the one 
purpose to which that great, and holy, and inspired man 
consecrated the whole energies of his being—the one end 
for attamimg which he was resolved and ready to make all 
sacrifices that circumstances might render necessary, to 
fulfil all labours that Providence might require from him, 
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to endure all reproaches and sufferings that evil agency 
might accumulate upon him. And to this complete self- 
dedication he was led “not by constraint but willingly,” 
by settled conviction of the Saviour’s right and by warm 
gratitude for the Saviour’s mercy. His entire person— 
body, soul, and spirit—was offered as a sacrifice of praise 
to Christ. And what had this conduct been but idolatry, 
if Christ were not divine ? 

The word rendered “ magnified” in this text 1s us- 
yaAvvw and the anglicised Latin word by which it is tran- 
slated conveys its strict etymological import—to “ make 
great,” or to “enlarge,” or, to “ increase the size of a 
thing.” It is used in Matt. xxiii. 5, to express the Pha- 
risees enlarging the borders or fringes of their garments. 
In Luke i, 58, it intends the enlargement of the Divine 
fayour to Mary, in ordaining that the Messiah should be 
born of her. In 2 Cor. x. 15, it is employed to signify 
the apostle being enabled to occupy a larger field of mi- 
nistry. It then comes to mean “magnify” in its common 
acceptation, “cerebro, laudibus et preconiis extollo,” says 
Schleusner—to extol by heralds and praises. It is used 
in Acts y. 13, “the people MAGNIFIED them,” that is, the 
people had the disciples in veneration and so spake of 
them as to make them appear great in the view of others. 
It occurs in Luke i. 46, the first utterance of Mary’s 
praise on knowing that she should be the mother of our 
Lord’s humanity, “ My soul doth maaniry the Lord.” 
In Acts x. 46, we meet with it to express the praises of 
those who were converted in the household of Cornelius 
—‘“they heard them speak with tongues and MAGNIFY 
God.” In Acts xix. 17, it occurs in reference to Christ, 
to express the honour that redounded to him from the mi- 
racles that were wrought in his name. “This was known 
to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus ; 
and fear fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus 
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was MAGNIFIED,” so that the praise of the wonders wrought 
to confirm theGospel was given to the Redeemer. 


These, with the text before us, are all the instances in 
which the word is met with in the New Testament. 
Paul’s aim was to “magnify” Christ, that is, to shew his 
greatness—to commend him to the high veneration and 
regard of others—to make those with whom he had to do 
entertain lofty conceptions of the Saviour’s excellence, 
and majesty, and power, and grace—to place such views 
of him before the world as should, if possible, make 
all men love him, and trust him, and invoke him, and 
serve him, and magnify him. Permit me to ask—has 
Unitarianism the same tendency that the doctrine of 
Paul had? Do Unitarian ministers make it their honest 
aim—the one great end to which their minds, hearts, and 
tongues, are devoted—to make their congregations form 
exalted conceptions of Christ ? 

2. Christ is represented as having rendered to him the 
praise of human redemption, from the holy universe in 
general, when that work shall be complete. Of his se- 
cond advent weread, 2 Thess.i. 10O—12, “when he shall 
come to be GLORIFIED in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe’—“ wherefore also we pray always 
for you, that our God would count you worthy of this 
calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, 
and the work of faith with power; that the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be GLORIFIED in you, and ye in 
him, according to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The word here rendered “ glorified” in both instances 
is evdoeaZw, and it oceurs in no other place in the New 
Testament. Schleusner says of it in the 10th verse, “to 
be glorified in any one signifies to prepare glory and 
praise for ourselves from the happiness or misery of some 
other person—to effect so that others shall venerate, 
praise and celebrate us, because we are the authors of 
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another’s happiness or misery.” He refers in illustration 
to Exodus xiv. 4, “I will be honoured upon Pharoah and 
upon all his host, that the Egyptians may know that I am 
Jehovah.” Also to Ezekiel xxviii. 22, “ Behold, I am 
againstthee, O Zidon ; and I will be glorified in the midst 
of thee: and they shall know that I am Jehovah, when 
I shall have executed judgments in her, and shall be sanc- 
tified in her.” He gives as the meaning of the text in the 
12th verse, “that Christ may prepare for himself praise 
and glory from your eternal felicity.” Ido not quote 
Schleusner as an authority in interpreting Scripture, nor 
do I quote him because of any difficulty in the Greek, but 
merely because I prefer giving my own view in his 
words. 

A sublimer view of homage rendered to a Being in all 
the forms of praise, can scarcely be imagined than is here 
presented to us. When the material world was finished 
and stood forth fresh and fair as the handy work of 
Deity, “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy” in honour of its Maker. Here 
the prophetic pen brings before us the new creation of 
grace perfected, and observant intelligences filled with 
admiring wonder, all uniting in sweet and grand cho- 
rus to laud and magnify Christ as the doer of it all.” 
“ AND HE SHALL BEAR THE GLORY.” 

3. In 1 Tim.i. 12—17, we read from the pen of the 
apostle Paul, “1 thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry, who was before a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious; but I obtained mercy, because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief. And the grace of our 
Lord was exceeding abundant, with faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus. This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this 
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cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ 
‘might shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them 
which should. hereafter believe on him to life everlasting. 
Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.” | 
It is generally thought that the doxology with which 
the above paragraph concludes is an ascription to the Fa- 
ther, and not to our Saviour. The more proper view, I 
think, would be to look upon it as referring to the Derry, 
imcluding the three-fold agency, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit. It would imply a very unnatural 
sudden transition of feeling to suppose that the apostle 
—whose heart had been wrought up to the high measure 
of hallowed grateful excitement, of which it is the im- 
passioned and sublime outbursting, by the train of thought 
given im the preceding verses—had in this doxology no 
allusion to the Saviour as its object, whose grace and 
power he labours, in those verses, to shew forth and extol. 
And the style of title in the doxology includes, according 
to my view, nothing that would prevent our understand- 
ing it of “ our Great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” 
‘“ who is over all, God blessed for ever,” “ THE KING oF 
KINGS, and Lorp oF LorDs.” He is “ ETERNAL,”—“ in 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” He is “ imMoRTAL,’— 
“ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
He is “INVISIBLE,”—-“ whom having not seen, ye love; 
and in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 
Waiving, however, any stress on the doxology in the 
17th verse, in what light but as an inscription of heartfelt 
gratitude to Christ asthe sovereign Giver of all good 
and Author of Redemption, must we consider the state- 
ment in the 12th yerse? “J thank Christ Jesus our 
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Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me 
faithful, putting me into the ministry, who was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor,” &c. And are not the 
succeeding statements, onward to the close of the 16th 
verse, all adapted and evidently intended to magnify be- 
fore the reader the Divine favour of Christ toward the 
apostle Paul, and by awakening high admiration of it to 
gather in a revenue of praise to hiti? Must not, does 
not, every Unitarian think it and feel it, strange that it is 
not mentioned as being the grace of the Father, but “the 
grace of our Lord” which had been “ exceeding abun- 
dant” towards the apostle ? must not, does not, atiy Uni- 
tarian think it, and feel it, strange that it is the long- 
suffering of Christ, not of the Father, that is mentioned 
as having been so gloriously displayed in the apostle? 
Moreover, does not the way in which the apostle expresses 
himself in the 12th verse, indicate that gratitude to 
Christ was the constant feeling of his heart, and the ut~ 
terance of it to Christ his daily habit and occupation ? 
O for views like his of the Saviour’s mercy—views, not 
only clear, correct, enlarged, and lofty, as were his, 
but views of that mercy influential as they were upon the 
heart and life ! 

4. We have seen that even Mr. Belsham considers 
Christ to be “THE Lord” mentioned in 2 Tim. 17, 18. 
The second of these verses reads, ‘“ And the Lord shall 
deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me 
unto his heavenly kingdom: TO WHOM BE GLORY FOR 
EVER AND EVER. AMEN.” To realise the confidence 
the apostle here expresses must not the Saviour be 
almighty, omniscient, ever present, and isi his love and 
faithfulnes immutable? And the doxology teaches that 


‘* Praise, everlasting praise,” 


will be rendered to Him. 
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5. Another doxology to him we have from the pen of 
the ‘apostle Peter, 2 Ep. ui. 18. “ But grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. To him be glory both now and for ever. Amen.” © 
The Object of ascription is the same as in the one last 
noticed, “one Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 
matter of ascription is the same, “to him be GLORY.” 
The term or duration of ascription is the same “For 
EVER." 

6. Revelation 1.5, 6. ‘“ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made -us kings and priests unto God andhis Father ; to 
him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The doxology immediately follows upon the salutation 
with which the book opens, for the first three verses 
must be regarded, as the English translation indicates, 
in the light of an introduction. “ John to the seven 
churches which are in Asia. Grace be unto you from 
Him which is, and which was, and which is to come; 
and from the seven Spirits which are before his throne ; 
and from Jesus Christ, the faithful Witness, and the 
First-begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the kings 
of the earth.” Here we have an instance of prayer in 
the form of benediction, which we had to notice before 
as occurring very frequently in the Epistles of Paul. 
There is, however here, asin 2 Cor. xiii 14, a three- 
fold origin of blessing mentioned. Often, from the pen 
of Paul, it is, for substance, “from God the Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” Often also, from the pen 
of Paul, itis, “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you,” or words to that effect, mentioning our 
Saviour only. In the text just named from 2nd. Cor., 
« The communion of the Holy Ghost,” is mentioned in 
addition to “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God.” The Personage mentioned second 


there is placed first here—the Personage mentioned first 
there is placed third here—and as answering to “the 
communinion of the Holy Ghost,” which stands third 
there, we have here Grace—from the seven Spirits 
which are before his throne,” that is, the throne of 
“ Him which is, and which was, and which is to come.” 
The most obvious conclusion from the comparison is, 
that “the Holy Spirit,” and what John describes as 
“ the seven Spirits which are before the Divine throne,” 
are identical. As the subject is unavoidably introduced, 
allow me to give a paragraph in explanation of it. 

A reference to other passages in the book will shew 
that I am borne out in the conclusion stated. In chap. 
ui. 1, our Saviour describes himself as “ He that hath 
the seven Spirits of God. In chap. iv. 5, the writer, 
recording a vision he had of the Divine Majesty, says, 
“ and there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, which are the seven Spirits of God.” And in 
chap. v. 6, we read, I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the 
throne, and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the 
elders, stood a lamb as it had been slain, having seven 
horns, and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth.” Among the orientals 
seven was considered the number of perfection, and so 
the Holy Spirit, though one, may be represented as 
seven Spirits to indicate the éxcellence of his nature. 
Or else He may be so represented on account of the 
plenitude of his gifts as including all miraculous endow- 
ments, see 1 Cor. xii.4—11, and on account of the ple- 
nitude of his moral operations as including all forms 
of sanctity, see Gal. v. 22, 23. Possibly the number 
seven may allude to the number of the churches addressed, 
or, it may have been employed to harmonize with the 
several series of visions—the seven seals, the seven 
trumpets, and the seven vials. The seven Spirits being 
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represented as “before the throne,” signifies, I think, 
the Holy Spirit engaged in the economy of Redemption. 
According to its arrangements he is mentioned as “ pro- 
ceeding from the Father,’ John xv. 26, an expression 
which, I think, cannot be understood of the source or 
mode of his existence, but relates to his heavenly descent, 
as our Lord says of himself, (John viii. 42,) “I pro- 
ceeded forth and came from God,” and as our Saviour 
otherwise expresses himself with regard to the Holy 
Spirit, “I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth,” John xiv. 16,17. The seven 
Spirits are “before the throne,” as ready to go forth 
and fulfil the purposes of Deity as the Advocate, 
raeaxrnres, who pleads the cause of God with men. 
“The seven Spirits of God” are symbolized by “seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne”’—a representa- 
tion which is, I think, explained by 1 Cor. ii. 6—13, 
where the Spirit who “searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God,” is described as the Agency by which 
Divine mysteries become known to us. Probably the 
symbol is taken from the candlestick in the ancient sanc- 
tuary, which had seven lamps constantly burning before 
Jehovah, as the light by which alone objects there were 
made visible. The Lord Jesus “has the seven Spirits 
of God,” inasmuch as Holy Spirit comes in his name, 
he speaks of himself as sending the Comforter, and Peter 
mentions the Saviour as having received of the Father 
the promise of the Spirit, and shedding forth his mira- 
culous gifts; John xiv. 26; xv. 26; Acts ii. 33. “ The 
seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth” are 
“the seven horns and seven eyes” of the Lamb, because 
the Holy Spirit is the Agent by whom the Saviour is 
represented as carrying on his operations among men; 
John xvi. 7—15; Titus ii. 4—6. 
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I would not have thus interrupted the argument but 
that it might have been thought strange if I had come 
so closely upon the subject, and taken no notice of it. 
The doxology which brought us into contact with it is 
an ascription to Jesus Christ, and proves the apostle 
who penned it to have been powerfully affected with the 
Redeemer’s claim on the homage of his people, arising 
from the love he bore them, the sacrifice of himself for 
them, and the privileges he bestows upon them. 

7. I next introduce verses 8—-14 of the vth chapter of 
the same book, and I shall give them as they stand in the 
Improved Version rather than as they appear in our com- 
mon translation: 

« And when he had taken the. book, the four living 
creatures and the twenty-four elders fell down before 
the Lamb, having every one of them harps and golden 
phials full of incense, which are the prayers of the 
saints. And they sung a new song, saying, ‘ Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals of it: 
for thou wast slain, and hast bought us to God by thy 
blood, out of every tribe, and language, and people, 
and nation; whom thou hast made king's and priests to 
our God; and they shall reign on the earth’ And [ 
looked and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and round about the elders; (and the 
number of them was ten thousands of ten thousands, and 
thousands of thousands) saying, with a loud voice, 
‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and wealth, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. And every creature that [is] in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and (those 
that) are on the sea, and all things that are in them, 
_ L heard, saying, ‘ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
dominion, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 


unto the Lamb, for ever andever’ And the four living 
R 
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creatures said, ‘Amen. And the elders fell down and 
worshipped.” | 

Any reader comparing the two versions will perceive 
that both represent the four Zoa, rendered by the one 
“ beasts,” and by the other “living creatures,” as per- 
forming the homage of prostration before the Saviour, 
and as offering to him the prayers and praise of the re- 
deemed church. The two versions agree in representing 
the myriads upon myriads by myriads multiplied of an- 
gels, as all engaged in sublime ascriptions to the Saviour. 
Both versions agree in representing the whole universe of 
created being as extolling in loftiest strain “ Him that 
sitteth upon the throne” and “the Lamb,” conjointly, 
uniting them as objects of the same ascription, and that 
ascription the highest they could utter. And both ver- 
sions agree in representing the four Zoa as saying 
“ Amen,” in token of their full and devout concurrence 
inthe anthem of creation. 

In two respects I think what is called the “ Improved 
Version” is, so far as this passage is concerned, really an 
“improved” one, First, as it substitutes “ living crea- 
tures” for “beasts,” as the rendering of Zwa; the word 
“beasts” is uncouth, and particularly unsuitable. Secondly, 
as it omits several words which, it has been ascertained 
since the received translation was made, do not belong to 
the original text of the 14th verse. The common version 
reads the latter part of that verse “and the four and twenty 
elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever 
and ever.” The Greek is only Ka? 6s xgeqSurego: eereoov noel 
xpoonuynoay, “and the elders fell down and worshipped ;” 
as Rosenmuller justly observes, “ honerem exhibuere, non 
Deo tantum, ut supra IV. 10, sed et Christo”—“ they 
shew honour not only to God, as above, chap. iv. 10, but 
also to Christ.” 

Nothing requires to be said upon this passage to ex- 
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plain‘its bearing upon our argument. It is truly surpris- 
ing that any person after reading it in either the common 
version, or the Unitarian version, or the Greek text 
itself, can for a moment hesitate whether there be war- 
rant from Scripture for paying religious worship to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

8. The last passage I shall quote is chap. vii. of this 
book, verses 9 and 10, “ After this I beheld, and lo, a 
great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood be- 
fore the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 

I refrain from detailed comment as unnecessary. The 
vision, relates to the church triumphant. It represents 
that church in the fruition of bliss, all harmonized in 
ascriptions of praise to God and the Lamb, as the joint 
Author of their redemption and glorification. 

Before I take leave of these inspired doxologies, I may 
just remind you that while in several of them God and 
Christ are mentioned as conjointly the objects of ascrip- 
tion, in those which represent Christ as the single object 
of it no difference can be traced as to matter or manner 
of ascription, between them and others which represent 
God alone as praised. Indeed we have no doxology to 
the Father in the sacred writings so full as the ascription 
of the angels to the Lamb in Rey. v.12. To any one ac- 
quainted with the original, and also to any attentive 
reader of the English translation, it must be apparent that 
the terms employed to express the matter of ascription 
include the highest excellence of nature and prerogative. 
Were my object in adducing these texts, to prove the 
Deity of Christ, I should ask whether it can be imagined 
that inspiration, which expressly limits Divine honours to 
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the Deity and forbids their being paid to any creature, 
can be supposed to describe all this homage as paid to 
Christ were he not truly Divine. My argument, how- 
ever, regards worship, and therefore my appeal is— 
Wovutp THE BIBLE THUS REPRESENT CHRIST AS THE 
OBJECT OF ASCRIPTION, IF IT WERE NOT RIGHT TO 
PRAISE HIM AS Divine? 

This closes my case in proof that Divine Worship is 
due to Christ the Lord. I think it has been shewn, by an 
appeal to the highest testimony, that he ought to be 
invoked, adored, trusted, served, prayed to, and praised 
as God. I venture to hope that some texts and observa- 
tions have been placed before you that had not previously 
occurred to you, or at least that some considerations, 
bearing upon the question, may have been presented 
which place the subject in a point of view different from 
that in which you have been accustomed to regard it. 
To judge from your Discourse I should say that you 
could not, when you prepared it have been fully aware of 
the amount of evidence bearing upon the case. Even in 
the particular line of observation you adopted your exa~- 
mination was very partially conducted. You selected 
Jive Greek words which are used in the New Testament 
to express the honour rendered to the Deity. You pro- 
fessed to ascertain their meaning, and then to point out 
whether they were or were not applied to describe the 
honour rendered to Christ. We have seen that you were 
not altogether correct in your remarks and reasonings 
with respect to these words—that a complete view of the 
evidence regarding them would lead to conclusions the 
very opposite of yours. But why limit your imquiry to 
these five words? why not include other five words 
which the sacred writers employ to signify the honour 
due to Christ, such as tioréuw, evdoSdgu, meyurtvo, elro- 
yi, and érizaréw ? or why not have examined a third 
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class of five words used for the same purpose, such as 
airéw, Sovrcia, PoCew, reocpegu, and éAriZw? Surely some 
of these are as expressive of religious worship as some of 
those which you have named; and if the question is to be 
determined by evidence of this kind, not only five, or Sif 
teen, but all the words at all bearimg upon it should be 
thoroughly inquired into. But why restrict the inquiry 
to particular words ? Combinations of words will often 
convey thoughts which no one word by itself expresses. 
And of what consequence is it, in inspired or uninspired 
writing, whether facts, truths, duties, or other instruc- 
tions, are set forth by some insulated terms, or are 
made known by terms united and arranged in phrases, 
sentences, or paragraphs? The great point to be as- 
certained is, Do the Scriptures teach that Christ should 
be honoured with Divine worship? If they do, no 
matter by what use of words, it is our wisdom to comply 
and render to him that homage from ourselves. 

Excuse me, if, before I subscribe this Letter, I ven- 
ture to press one branch of the subject upon you as 
deeply affecting your own consistency. To me it ap- 
pears that yourself, and your colleague Dr. Drummond, 
already countenance offering praise to Christ in religious 
worship. 

For instance—you apply the epithet “siessEp,” to 
the Redeemer. You speak of him as “our blessed 
Saviour.” I find that Dr. Drummond does the same, in 
the very beginning of his work on the Trinity —“ our 
Blessed Saviour,” p. 2. Permit me to inquire in what 
sense it is that you use the word “ Blessed” in this 
association? Dr. Drummond says, on page 37, of his 
book, “ The word blessed is used in praising the Father, 
or as an epithet peculiarly his own ;—Luke i. 68; Rom. 
i. 25; 2 Cor.i. 3, and xi. 31; also in Ephes. i. 3, and 
1 Peter i. 3; but in not a single instance is it applied 
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to Christ in all the New Testament.” These remarks 
aremade with reference to Rom. ix. 5, “ Christ—who 
is over all God blessed for ever. Amen.” Ishould be 
pleased to know in what sense you and your colleague 
employ the term “blessed,” when you apply it to 
Christ? Also, whether the remarks of your colleague 
on the word do not tell equally against him and your- 
self as they do against us? It appears tome that in 
using the phrase “our Blessed Saviour,” you counte- 
nance, if you do not avow, the belief that Christ is 
praised, and that he is worthy of being religiously ex- 
tolled in the worship of his people. 

Again;—on page 23, of your Discourse we read, 
“The books of the Old Testament present. from the . 
“ beginning, continual references, predictions, and attes- 
“tations to the glory and excellence of the kingdom of 
“ Christ, and to the pre-eminent, unspeakable dignity and 
“ exaltation of the Redeemer himself. The books of 
“the New Testament also, in which this kingdom is 
‘‘more clearly disclosed, bear the most ample evidence 
“to the majesty of its dominion, and to the Saviour 
“himself as the most perfect image of the Divine power, 
“wisdom and goodness, that was ever unfolded to the 
“contemplation of man.” Statements such as these, 
seem hardly consistent with the idea of our Saviour be- 
ing, as to his person, nothing more than a man : but it is 
impossible to disconnect the belief of religious praise 
as his due in the following words, “ Worthy is he, there- 
“fore, to receive power, and glory, and honour, and 
“blessing ; for God hath raised him from the dead,” &c. 
Now, undeniably, this is an ascription of praise. It is 
true, you do not introduce the whole of the sublime 
anthem sung in homage to the Lamb, by the angelic 
throng; you omit in your ascription “ riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength;” and you do not extol him as 
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“the Lamb that was slai;” but you do ascribe to 
him, “power, and glory, and honour, and blessing.” 
You do not praise him as the living creatures and the 
elders do, “ for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation;” your homage of ascription is 
paid, because “God hath raised him from the dead, and 
hath set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places.” Still you do recognize him as the object of 
religious praise—you do at least offer him the same 
kind and measure of joyful, grateful, and adoring as- 
cription as Faustus Socinus would have done. Your 
manner is somewhat cold, and stiff, and dry, and heart- 
less. It has neither the flow nor the fervour of genuine 
holy devotion. It seems as though it were little else 
than praise made to be mistaken for the homage ren- 
dered to the Lamb in the apocalyptic vision. But tt cs 
WORSHIP paid to CHRIST. 

The third and last witness I shall call is the Hymn- 
Book used in your congregation, and whose testimony 
will I think fully corroborate the impression that you are 
not so resolutely and universally opposed’to the practice 
of worshipping Christ, as some parts of your Discourse 
would lead us to imagine. I am aware that ministers 
are not held responsible for all expressions that occur in 
the psalmody of their congregations, and that figurative 
imyocations and ascriptions will be often found in sacred 
poetry inspired and uninspired, where nothing of address 
or homage is intended. I am further aware that the 
majority of hymns in the Collection your people use 
take little cognizance of the Saviour, and that many of 
the rest have been considerably modified or expurgated 
to accommodate them in a measure to the doctrines held 
by the Presbytery of Antrim. And I am aware also 
that verses of the kind I shall transcribe may be passed 
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over by the minister in his selections for use in the ser- 
vices of the congregation. Allowing these considera- 
tions however all the weight that can be claimed for 
them, I think no conscientious man holding the opi- 
nions which you and your colleague do in regard to the 
worship of Christ, ought for a moment to tolerate such 
strains as the following in the devotions of your people. 


HYMN II. 


“‘ Tus is the day the Lord hath made ; 
He calls the hours his own ; 

Let heaven rejoice, let earth be glad, 
And praise surround the throne. 


To-day he rose and left the dead, 
And Satan’s empire fell ; 

To-day the saints his triumph spread, 
And all his wonders tell. 


Hosannah to the anointed king, 
To David's holy son ! 

Help us, O Lord! descend and bring 
Salvation from the throne. 


Blest be the Lord, who comes to men 
With messages of grace ; 

Who comes, in God his father’s name, 
To save our sinful race ! 


Hosannah, in the highest strains 
The church on earth can raise ; 

The highest heavens, in which he reigns, 
Shall give him nobler praise.” 


HYMN LXXXIV. 
‘* Ye arch-angelic throng 
That circle God’s high throne, 
Join with the sons of earth 
To make the Saviour known! 
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O, sing the change 
His love has wrought ; 
His truth and grace, 
Surpassing thought ! 


Let all created things 
In earth and worlds above, 
In one loud chorus join 
To sing the Saviour’s love : 
Earth, sea, and sky, 
Exulting raise 
Hosannas high, 
And shout his praise!” 


HYMN CLXXXI. 


«« Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne : 

“Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one. 


«¢ Worthy the Lamb that died,” they cry, 
‘To be exalted thus!” 

«© Worthy the Lamb,” our lips reply, 
“* For he was slain for us!” 


Let all that dwell above the sky ; 
Let air, and earth, and seas, 
Conspire to raise his glories high, 

And speak his endless praise.” 


HYMN CCLXIV. 


“Give thanks to God the Lord, 
The victory is won; 
And up the path to heaven 
Our march is now begun : 
The hymn of joy 
Exulting raise, 
And shout aloud 
The Saviour’s praise.” 


Ro 
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The above I transcribe as examples. You may refer 
also to Hymns 90, 91, 119, 120, 174, with several be- 
sides. By allowing such ascriptions to be used in wor- 
ship, your psalmody recognises the propriety of paying 
religious homage of the most public and sublime kind, 
to Jesus Christ. Permit me to call your attention to 
another of the Hymns, which appears to me to involve 
a doctrine most foreign to your creed, It is the 182nd. 


** REJOICE, ye shining worlds on high 
Behold the king of glory nigh ! 

Who can this king of glory be ? 

The mighty Lord, the Saviour’s he! 


Ye heavenly gates, your leaves display, 

To make the Lord, the Saviour, way : 
Laden with spoils from earth and hell, 
The Conqueror comes, with God to dwell. 


Raised from the dead, he goes before 
To open heayen’s eternal door ; 

And give his saints a blest abode 
Near their Redeemer and their God.” 


This Hymn takes it for granted that the xxivth Psalm, 
verses 7—-10, is a description of the ascension of Christ. 
I have no doubt that it is so, and I_ once thought of in- 
troducing it as part of my argument, but omitted it, as 
I did some other passages, from a desire to abridge my 
statements. It is true the Hymn is not equally full and 
grand in sentiment as the Psalm, but if your hearers 
read the Psalm as a description of “the Conqueror,” 
they will be in danger of suspecting Him to be a Divine 
Person and the object of worship to the hosts above. 
Read, and judge :— 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of Glory shall 
come in. Who is this King of Glory? JEnovan strong 
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and mighty, JEHovAH mighty in battle. Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of Glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of Glory? Jeuovan or Hosts, he is the 
King of Glory.” 

The volume to which the preceding remarks apply is 
entitled “A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, for the 
use of the Presbyterian Congregation of Strand Street, 
Dublin; and the Presbytery of Antrim. Belfast: 
1818.” 


My first Letter was introductory. I purpose that my 
last shall consist of miscellaneous observations on the 
general subject, including a particular reference to our 
Saviour’s mediatorial capacity and the existence of a 


Trinity in the Godhead. 
Believe me to be, Sir, as before, 


Your most obedient, 


W.. U. 


LETTER VIL 


Dusuin, 1838. 
SIR, 


From the tenor of the foregoing Letters you will, I 
think, acknowledge that my mode of discussing the subject 
at issue between us has been to the full extent you could 
desire, by an appeal to the Scriptures alone ; and to the 


Scriptures, not as the thoughts they record are to be seen. 


reflected, and perhaps obscured or distorted, in the mir- 
ror of creeds and councils, comments and translations, 
but as they are preserved and placed before us in the He- 
brew and Greek texts of the inspired penmen.. 

The consistent Christian claims for himself and grants 
to others, perfect freedom of inquiry. He is irrevocably 
pledged to no formula of religious belief. He holds him- 


self bound by no ties but those of a good conscience 5 


and to no rule but the willof God. He calis no man 
master ; and is concerned to maintain no sentiment or 
expression as imposed by merely human authority, eccle- 
siastical or civil. His head and his heart are as much at 
liberty, in the study of theology, as another man’s can be 
in examining the phenomena of nature. His prevailing 
desire is to know and practice truth, irrespective of con- 
sequences, walking uprightly before God, and leaving re- 
sults with him. 


a 


a 
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He does not indeed limit his faith to facts that come 
under his own personal and unaided cognizance. To do 
so would make our information deplorably scanty in any 
range of knowledge. In addition to what he sees him- 
self, he is willing to believe all that he is told by competent 
and credible witnesses, whose opportunities of inquiry or 
faculty of observing have excelled his own. He is forward 
to take up the microscope or the telescope ; and if on ap- 
plying the one to objects near and the other to objects 
distant, he finds those objects to differ in kind, form, or 
circumstance, from what they appeared to his naked vision 
—if, for imstance, he thus finds complexity where he once 
thought there was simplicity, plurality where he once 
thought there was unity, or unspeakable grandeur where 
he once thought there was little more than what is com=. 
mon or insignificant—or, if by using those instruments 
he discovers objects he never saw before, he has no scru- 
ple to believe what he thus perceives. Fact, all fact, and 
nothing but fact, however it may be ascertained, forms the 
matter of his faith. 

In the Bible he has a written testimony from the all- 
knowing and infallible Mind, giving information on sub- 
jects of highest monient to his interests and duties, but 
of which, from their remoteness or complexity, or from 
the imperfection of his own powers, he must, without that 
testimony, ‘have remained for-the most part if not altoge- 
ther ignorant. If discrepancies exist between what he 
had before thought and what he finds written in the in- 
spired record, he bows at once to the Divine judgment, 
and gratefully stands corrected. This Holy Book serves 
as a microscope or telescope. By it he can know more 
perfectly matters on which he had been partially informed, 
and becomes acquainted with worlds, beings, laws, com- 
binations, and events, he was. a stranger to before. And, 
using the Sacred Scriptures, he daily pursues his imqui- 
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ries, confirming previous impressions, rectifying mistakes 
into which he had fallen, and. adding to his stock of 
knowledge. 


And if, Sir, after a fresh appeal to this “record which 
God hath given of his Son,” or after again employing 
this divinely prepared instrument for observing “things 
that are not seen,” and that with the best attention I could 
give, it had become apparent to me, that matters are as 
they are stated in your Sermon, and that JESUS, whom I 
have been accustomed to worship as Gop My Saviour, 
is inreality only a created being, of whatsoever grade, I 
hope I possess a conscience of sufficient honesty and power 
instantly to have paused, repented of the awful wrong I 
had been doing to the Deity, and henceforth to have 
bowed in adoration, prayer, and ‘thanksgiving to the Fa- 
ther alone. 

But instead of this, I am constrained to avow—and I 
do it with fervent thankfulness to him who has declared, 
“Tam the Light of the world; he that believeth in me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life” 
—that the result of renewed inquiry has been to induce, 
were it possible, a more clear and settled conyiction than 
Thad before that Christ is God, and ought to be wor- 
shipped as Divine. I doubt not that had I gone to the 
sacred volume determined not to see some things even 
were they there presented to my view, or assuming that 
certain things could not be, and that therefore I must be 
under some mistake if I thought I saw them there, I 
might have arrived at a different conclusion. But after 
looking that volume once more fully in the face, with a. 
will prepared to recognize as true all that it affirms, m- 
stead of thinking I have gone too far in giving honour to 
my Lord, I am ashamed and humbled that the homage I 
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have been wont to render him has borne so little propor- 
tion to his claims. Were all creature minds angelic, and 
combined with utmost vigour in contemplating his great- 
ness, they never could reach the vastness of his glory. 
Were all creature hearts seraphic, glowing with intensest 
fervour, and prompting to mightiest displays of devoted- 
ness, their united homage would fall immeasurably below 
the deserts of his majesty and love. 

That the inquiry to which your Sermon. has led me, 
and the results of which are detailed in the foregoing 
pages, has cost. me somewhat of time and labour, I wil- 
lingly admit; but the satisfaction attained in the end 
amply compensates for all sacrifices by the way; and from 
the range of investigation occupied, with new perceptions 
of richness and sublimity constantly breaking upon the 
view as one advanced, the toil of progress was _ itself de- 
lightful. In all truth I say it, my feeling upon closing 
the discussion is not that of enmity, pride, or bigotry, 
gratified by an argument pressed triumphantly on an an- 
tagonist; itis that of unfeigned kindness towards your- 
self, prayerful pity for all who imbibe the views your 
Sermon advocates, and gratitude to God that I undertook 
the argument. On one account, I always shall have 
agreeable associations connected with your name. Dr. 
Armstrong, though not himself intending it,was the means 
under Providence of leading me to a course of investiga-_ 
tion the like of which, for pleasure and profit found in the 
pursuit, I had seldom traversed before, and in which I 
hope my meditations will often be engaged, obtaining 
increasing knowledge, combined with stronger faith and 
warmer love towards my blessed Redeemer, till by his 
divine mercy he takes me to himself, to “see him as he 
is” and to serve him with perfected powers world with- 
out end, 
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Permit me to remind you, Sir, that the worship for 
which I have been contending as due to Christ is the sin- 
cere homage of the heart. You greatly mistake if you 
imagine my object to have been the overthrow of one 
class of opinions and the establishment of another, as 
opinions only. If I considered the points at issue between 
us, as from some expressions in your Sermon a person 
might suppose yow do, as mere intellectual speculations 
that exert no influence upon practical godliness, I should 
not have thought it worth while to occupy myself, the 
press, or the public, with an argument about them. 
To me, however, it appears that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
set forth in God’s revelation as the great Object of atten- 
tion with our fallen race, and that according to the man- 
ner in which Hk is regarded by us, is our standing with | 
God now, and will be our condition for ever. What 
Simeon witnessed of him will apply to the world equally 
as to Israel—“ this one is set for the fall and rising again 
of many, and for a sign that shall be spoken against, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” The 
evangelist John records, “He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not; but as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.” And our Lord 
testifies of himself, “As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish but 
have eternal life.” The same doctrine is taught by the 
apostle Paul in his well-known benediction, “ Grace be 
with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity” 
—and in his awful malediction, “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha.” 
Now how is it possible that this so necessary regard can 
be cherished towards him, if there be not correct views 
as to who and what he is, the relations he sustains, the 
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gifts he bestows, the works he does, and the nature and 
measure of his claims upon us? Right convictions are, 
from our constitution as intelligent and moral agents, in- 
dispensable to right feeling and right acting. And upon 
the subject before us they are of vital moment. Still 
right convictions even upon this subject though indispen- 
sable as means leading to an end, are of no avail for man’s 
salvation where they do not gbroduce answerable disposi- 
tions and practice, 

For example ; if evidence that Christ ought to be wor- 
shipped prevailed so far with the judgment as to induce 
every Unitarian to fling away his errors and embrace the 
profession of sound doctrine, greatly as I might rejoice 
in such persons coming within the pale where the true 
light shines with comparatively no obstruction, in case 
the change went no farther. than opinions and external 
church relation, I should think them yet far from being 
real Christians. A theoretical “ knowledge of the truth” 
may he “received” by persons to whom afterwards 
“there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking-for of judgment, and fiery indigna- 
tion which shall devour the adversaries.” And I confess 
that while I fear for those who take up with the Unita- 
rian creed, I tremble too for another and perhaps more 
numerous class—the multitude who avow what is called 
“ orthodoxy” as their belief, yet live without any abiding 
inward and practical acknowledgment of the Saviour’s 
claims. They are willing, it may be, forward, to obtain 
credit for faith in his Deity, Sacrifice, and Grace; they 
attend more or less statedly upon a ministry_which incul- 
cates these great truths; possibly they are not negli- 
gent to denounce all who subscribe not to their views; 
and yet they are awed by the Saviour’s majesty, or cheered 
by the Saviour’s mercy, little or not at all more‘than is the 
pagan who never heard his name, or the sceptic that has 
known him only to reject him. To convert a person from 
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Unitarianism to their ranks, would. be indeed a poor 
achievement. If this only were effected, a question would 
exist whether his position in the day of judgment will not 
be to the full as perilous as if he had remained unchanged. 
The homage which Christ must have includes devout re- 
cognition, earnest invocation, entire dependence, supreme 
complacency, humble adoration, and grateful obedience. 
Where these are not inspired the gospel may have come ; 
but it has come in word only, and not in power; and, 
therefore, has come in vain. 

It is gratifying to reflect, as I hope we may believe, 
that. convictions of the necessity of practice answering to 
profession, are extending. And it is to be hoped that all 
ministers who hold and teach what are called evangelical 
opinions, will not fail,—while they publish with all their 
might the grace of redemption in its richness, sovereignty, 
and permanence,—to urge upon their people, with equal 
earnestness, the doing of the word. Not, however, a 
“ doing” that consists in merely outward conformity to 
truth in the rules it suggests for our géneral deportment; 
but a “doing” that is the natural working out of the truth 
itself, when, through divine power, it becomes with 
man a principle of life that dwells in and pervades his 
being. 

Ina Periodical, connected with the Unitarian body, that 
came into my hands not long ago, there were some serious 
complaints of coldness, apathy, and lack of piety in their 
congregations; and anxious inquiries were proposed as 
to what methods were likely to remedy the evil. I was 
not sorry to find the complaints made. Believing that a 
want of spiritual godliness exists in the denomination, to 
an extent much beyond what its members will admit or 
are aware of, I was happy that a degree of concern upon 
the subject had arisen among themselves. From what I 
hear their places of worship are more like sepulchres 
than what sanctuaries should be. A large proportion of 
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the hearers, if I mistake not, continue going because they 
have been in the habit of it, rather than from any love 
for what they hear or interest in what they do. An 
effort of sectarian zeal may cause a partial stir, as what 
may be produced upon a corpse by Galvanism. Buta 
revived and prosperous state of scriptural piety is not to 
be expected in their fellowship. Their system excludes 
its elements. They put away from them the doctrines 
by which alone it can be generated and fed. . Invocations 
of the Deity that regard him hardly under any other view 
than the God of nature—hymns that embody scarcely 
more of sentiment than a philosopher would cherish after 
tracing out the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Crea- 
tor in his works—sermons that place before the hearers 
little else than the lessons which Socrates or Seneca could 
teach—and intercourse that savours more of “ the fashion 
of this world” than of an “ affection set upon things that 
are above”—these are not the means by which souls can 
be “quickened to newness of life” or churches made to 
* abound in the fruits of righteousness.” Would that 
our neighbours who are concerned to attain a better state 
of things, could be induced to try another method. Apart 
from controversy, let them try. what effect the doctrines 
they now oppose would have, if carried out in practice on 
their congregations. Let public prayers be the unfeigned 
utterance of a heart impressed with the views we hold of 
the state of men, of the character of God, of the person 
and work of Christ, of the Spirit’s influence, of the privi- 
leges of redeeming mercy. Let public praise embody the 
humble, grateful, joyful emotions which the faith of those 
truths awakens. Let the preaching and conversation of 
ministers, honestly aim and really tend to make those 
truths bear upon the heart as matters of highest concern 
and of Divine authority. And then will your people wit- 
ness in their assemblies days the like of which they never 
knew before ; “times of refreshing” which Unitarianism 
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could never bring, and which will. tell with resistless 
power on the consciousness of all, whose the doctrine is 
and whence it came. 

Has it not occurred to you, Sir, in reading the New 
Testament, that there are statements which it is very diff- 
cult fairly to explain, so as to bring out the full amount 
of thought they convey, without doing violence to your 
present views? Do not the sacred penmen when writ- 
ing upon the Redeemer, discover a warmth and elevation 
of soul entirely foreign to what your opinions of his per- 
son and work could produce ? It is true that they often 
appear to labour from inward effort ; but it is for ability 
to express their mighty conceptions of his glory, and the 
intense emotions their thoughts inspired. Such concep- 
tions Unitarianism never could impart; such emotions 
Unitarianism never could originate. So far from prompt- 
ing, your creed could not risk the outburstings of living 
mental and moral grandeur that we often meet with in the 
apostolic reasonings and exhortations that introduce the 
Saviour. 

I deny not that men who symbolized with your opinions 
have written well upon the evidences of religion and 
upon the authenticity of the Scriptures, I equally admit 
that some of your communion have done service to the 
cause of science, literature, and the arts. But we well 
know that persons may excel in one department of men- 
tal effort, while they are grievously deficient in another. 
It should not be forgotten that “the arts” originated in 
the race of Cain. To be initiated to the mysteries of na- 
ture’s temple is one thing; to listen with understanding 
to the oracles of revelation is another. The former re- 
quires an exercise of the intellect alone, and may be re- 
velled in with exquisite delight, while; from the bearing 
which the latter has upon the morale of our being, it may - 
be loathed and shunned, unless when, by a tortuous effort 
practised on his words, God is made to speak what is 
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eontvary to the thing he uttered. There is a wide difference 
between ascertaining the genuineness of a document, and 
correctly knowing itscontents.. A man may with great 
accuracy trace out the seals and signatures of a legal in- 
strument, while he remains entirely ignorant of its pro- 
visions. ‘To recognise the name subscribed to a pre- 
scription may be done at once, while from incapacity, in- 
difference or other cause, we are wholly uninformed as to 
what is prescribed. Men may readily believe that the Gos- 
pel is from God, while they know not what the Gospel is. 
Nicodemus probably spoke as honestly as he did rationally 
when he said, “ Rabbi, we know that thouart a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him.” Yet few could be 
in greater darkness as to the nature of the doctrine which 
Christ taught. Be assured, Sir, that thereis in the Bible 
a treasure to be found of whose nature and value many, 
who believe the Bible to be inspired, are not aware. Let 
one who himself possessed it declare its nature and its 
worth ; “ what things were gain to me those I counted 
loss for Christ ; yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of all thing's 
and do count them but dung that I may win Christ, and 
be found in him.” This—this—is the wisdom that is “bet- 
ter than rubies, and all the things one can desire are not 
to be compared with it.” Possessing this, we have infor- 
mation that renews, and justifies, and conducts to the 
fruition of bliss. Without this, whatever we know or 
prize, or have, besides, we are strangers to that which saves, 
and the blackness of darkness hangs upon our destiny. 


I could with confidence leave the argument between 
us, to go before the public as it stood at the close of my 
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last Letter, satisfied that enough has been advanced to 
prove that our Saviour ought to be worshipped as Di- 
vine. If after all that has been urged, a person who 
regards the Bible as inspired, should object to that con- 
clusion, considerations that he meets with or imagines 
he meets with on the sacred page, I might reply— 
“ Remove the discrepancy as best you can. Your con- 
sistency is involved in it equally with mine. The Serip- 
tures cannot contradict themselves. Whether we per- 
ceive it to be so, or not, their testimony is harmonious 
throughout. If you refuse your assent to what the 
Bible teaches, because you do not see how that par- 
ticular lesson agrees with another which you think 
to be inculcated on the same authority, J might with 
equal reason reject what you affirm, because it does 
not comport with what I have learned. If you can, 
shew that my reasoning is faulty, and then put away 
my position as untenable. But.till you can do that, as 
you value truth and revere your Maker, dare not to 
reject the conclusions which the reasoning leads to and 
sustains. Embrace all that is proved, for the sake of 
its own verity. By and by, as the subjects are better 
understood and more fully reflected on, as views enlarge 
and judgment ripens, facts which now appear to be disso- 
ciate and even discordant, may prove to be alike essential 
and well-adjusted parts of a stupendous and perfect 
whole. ‘ The stone which the builders’ once ‘rejected’ 
as congruous and admissible no where, may, when the 
edifice is finished, be seen ‘the Head of the corner ;’ 
and all observers shall exclaim, ‘ This is Jehovah’s 
doing ; and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ ” 

Although, however, I might say this and take my 
leave, there are one or two subjects intimately con- 
nected with our discussion, on which a few remarks may 
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afford somewhat further explanation. 

It will, perhaps, be considered that paying religious 
worship to CHRIST HIMSELF, is incompatible with re- 
garding him as the mepium of approach to the FarnEr 
in order to our worshipping Him. The latter doctrine 
is taught in Ephes. ii. 18, “ Through him we both have 
access by one Spirit’ unto the Father,” Col. ii. 17, 
“ Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all inthe name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God and the 
Father by him,” Heb. xiii. 15, “ By him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually; that is 
the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name,”— 
1 Peter ii. 5, “Ye are built up a spiritual’ house, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” An inquirer, after referring to these texts and 
to my arguments, might demand whether Christ be not 
properly the Mediator through whom we present worship 
to God, and whether, if so, it be possible for him to be , 
also the Object to whom worship must be paid? | Dis- 
tinct and Scriptural views upon the topic thus suggested 
are of great importance to the practice of communion 
with the Deity; for if the mind be not correct. in its 
perceptions and settled in its convictions, the heart will 
be erring, unsteady, and feeble, in its actings; while, if 
the heart has been renewed to moral soundness, its act» 
ings will be vigilant and vigorous in proportion as the 
understanding is possessed by truth. 

It may assist us in coming to a just opinion of Christ 
as a mediatorial person, to remember that he is de- 
scribed as sustaining a mediatorial capacity in his pre- 
existent nature, before his advent in the flesh. 

The illustration I have given of the title “THE 
Worp,” on pp. 127, 128, leads us to consider that, as 
applied to the Saviour’s pre-existent nature, it indicates 
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a mediatorial capacity. Such a capacity is ascribed to 
him in the work of creation—really, though not very 
formally, in John i. 1—3, where it is said, “all things 
were made By Him,” that is by “the Word,” who 
“was in the beginning, wiTu God,” implying an Agent, 
in some.respect, distinct from God with whom he was. 
It is more expressly set forth by the apostle Paul in Heb. 
i. 1, 2, “ God—hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son—sy wHom also He made the worlds.” 
Yet this acting in a mediatorial capacity in the work of 
creation, must be so understood as shall recognize that 
He, the “ Word” or “Son,” was the efficient Agent, 
accomplishing the work by his own self-directed energy ; 
see Colossians i. 16, and Heb.i. 10. A mediatorial ca- 
pacity seems to have been sustained by him in his ap- 
pearances before the Incarnation; he is called “the 
Angel of the Lorp” or “the Messenger JmEHovAu,” 
and “the Angel of God’s Presence;” yet was He, as 
has been shewn, reverenced, invoked, adored, sacrificed 
to, and otherwise regarded as the Deity, and He spoke 
and acted as a Divine Person. To see Hr, was to see 
Gop. ‘The same idea of mediatorial capacity is implied 
in the phrases, “ Form of God,” “Image of God,” 
“Tmage of the invisible God,” “ Brightness of God’s 
glory and Express Image of his person,” employed to 
designate and describe him—phrases which, as I have 
more than once observed, indicate, more or less dis- 
tinctly, Deity of nature, yet, more immediately intend 
the manifestaticn of Deity. The language employed 
respecting him leads’ us to conceive of him as a Divine 
subsistence appearing and acting as the representative of 
the Godhead. He is described as making announcements 
from Jehovah, and yet making his own announcements as 
being himself Jehovah; as doing works in the capacity 
of an Agent acting for God, and yet as being himself 
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God. The Deity never discovered himself to creatures, 
but in the Word. With him all divine prerogative is 
vested, and by him it is exercised. He performs all 
Divine operations, and receives all Divine homage. 
Through nim the Deity communicates with creatures, 
and creatures with the Deity. Explain it, reconcile it, 
answer cavils against it, as we may, it is, I think, incon- 
trovertible that, according to the Scripture, the nature 
which became incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ 
was a MepraTorIaAL AGENT, really Divine, intervening, 
so to speak, or if you will existing, between the Fa- 
ther and the universe of originated being. The Farner 
has to do with Him, and He with cREATURES. CREA- 
TURES have to do with Him, and He withthe Faruer. 
CrEATURES come to know the Fatruer, by the Worp 
making urmsELF known. The Fartuer governs crea- 
tures, by the Worp ordaining, promulgating, and ad- 
ministering, law towards them. Creatures are upheld 
and blessed from the FatTuer, by the energy of the 
Worp sustaining them and the munificence of the 
Worp enriching them. And I submit, with a good de- 
gree of confidence, whether the titles “Son,” “Son or 
Gop,” God’s “ ONLY-BEGOTTEN Son,” “God’s DEAR 
Son,” God’s “own Son,” used to designate the pre- 
existent nature of Christ, ought not to be taken as 
indicating the mediatorial relation which that glorious 
and blessed Agent, sustained to the Father and the uni- 
verse respectively, rather than as pointing out the 
origin of his being, as though the subsistence called 
the Word, had been, personally produced or generated. 
He was a Divine Agent possessing the rights, functions, 
and honours of Deity, and in and by whom alone the 
. Deity was revealed. ‘In the full sense of the words He 
is “ Herm OF ALL THINGS.” 

The mediatorial capacity sustained by “the Word,” 
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our Saviour as “the Word” “made flesh” towards 
the human race in particular. 

We read, “there is one God, and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” From the 
circumstance of his being called “the Man Christ Jesus” 
it has been argued that the Saviour is merely man— 
an inference falsifying, if it were admitted, a mass of 
inspired testimony declaring him to be God, and repre- 
senting his humanity to be an incarnation of Deity. 
That he is man, is as clearly taught im the Seripture, 
as firmly believed by me, and as necessary to my theo- 
logical system, as that he is God; but not more so. 
Therefore, I take the above text not as declarmg what 
his whole person is, but as designating his whole person 
from one of the two natures of which it is composed. 
What constitutes “the man Christ Jesus,” m contra- 
distinction from allother men, a mediatorial being be- 
tween God and men, is the circumstance that the original 
Divine mediatorial Agent is, in him, so united with man- 
hood as to constitute one person; in that manhood the 
Word dwells, manifests himself and acts towards the 
human race: Hence, when his humanity was identified, 
Thomas, instantly, recognized the personage as his 
“ Lorp” and his “ Gop.” Hence also he is called “over 
all Gop blessed for ever,” in immediate connexion with 
his being described as “coming of the Israelites ac- 
cording to the flesh.” Hence, further, he is styled “ our 
Great God and Saviour;” and it would be quite as 
allowable for a person to take his, stand on this or 
any other text which mentions his Deity but not his 
humanity, and then affirm that he is God alone and not 
man, as it is for Humanitarians to take their stand on 
1 Tim. ii. 5, just quoted, which declares him to be 
man and does not mention his Deity, and then affirm that 
he is man alone and not God. 

The Word incarnate is the Mediator on the part of 
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God towards men. “In him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
“Thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him.” “ Being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear.” On the other hand, the Word incarnate is the 
Mediator on the part of men with God. “I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter.” 
“Every high priest taken from among men, is ordained 
for men in thing's pertaining to Ged, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” “He is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” “If 
any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” Men can properly recog- 
nize God, approach God, serve God, commune with 
God, only as the Divine Word dwells, manifests himself, 
and exercises his prerogatives, in Christ. Antecedently 
to the exaltation of “the man Christ Jesus” as “Head 
over all things,” the universe knew God, and had to do 
with God, in and through the Divine Agent “the 
Worn.” Now, and so long as “the man Christ Jesus” 
continues to reign the Sovereign of creation at large, 
the universe knows ‘God, and has to do with God, 
in and through “the Word” incarnate. When 
“THE END” shall come, and the purpose for which 
«“ the man Christ Jesus” was so exalted has been accom- 
plished in’ the establishment of the saved in glory 
everlasting, the Deity will again manifest himself to the 
universe, and act towards it, in and through “the Word,” 
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as “inthe beginning.” But the human race both now has, 
and then for ever will have, to de with God and will have 
God communicating with them, only in and through 
“the man Christ Jesus’—-rHr WorpD INCARNATE. 

As bearing upon the subject of mediation, and as 
illustrating the views now given, I shall transcribe the 
statements of our Lord respecting himself in John xiv. 
6—11; “Jesus saith unto him, I am the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father, 
but byme. If ye had known me ye should have known 
my Father also: and from henceforth ye know him, 
and have seen him. Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us. ~ Jesus saith unto him, 
Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me; Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, Shew 
us the Father? Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me? The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself: but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me 
that Iam in the Father, and the Father in me: or else 
believe me for the very works’ sake.” 

Strictly speaking, “the Father” or the Divine nature 
in the abstract, never has been seen, nor can he be 
seen: The “Son” is “the Brightness of his glory, and 
the Express Image of his substance.” “No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” To 
see Christ is the only sight we can have of God, the 
Father. When he said to Philip, “he that hath seen 
mE, hath seen the Farner,” he evidently intended him- 
self personally, and not as if his words had been, “he 
that has heard and learnt my doctrine has acquired a 
knowledge of the Father,” or, “he that hath observed 
my conduct has witnessed therein a display of the moral 
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being visible in him in a way in which he never was or 
will be in any other human person; whereas in the 
former of the suggested senses the Father has been vi- 
sible in all teachers of religious truth, and in the latter 
of the suggested senses he has been visible in all par- 
takers of true godliness. I think it undeniable that our 
Saviour here represents his person as the abode of Deity 
—his being as including in it the Divine nature equally 
as it did the human. And observe his intimation of 
surprise at Philip’s not being aware of this fact; ob- 
serve his implication that Philip's not being aware of 
this fact shewed Philip to be yet ignorant of who and 
what his Lord was; observe, also, the gentle rebuke 
he gives to Philip for not being aware of this fact ;— 
“Have [been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip?’ Now, surely, Philip had re- 
cognised his Master as the Messiah, according to the 
views he entertained of the Messiah’s person. He must 
have so recognised him when, meeting Nathanael, he 
said to him, “We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write; Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of Joseph.” Doubtless, he heard and approved 
of the confession of Nathanael, when by Philip he had 
been brought to Jesus; “Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God; thou art the King of Israel.” Doubtless, too, he 
had concurred with his brethren, when our Lord, at 
Caesarea Philippi, asked them, “ Whom say ye that I 
am?” And Peter answered in the name of the rest, 
«“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.’ 
Still, much as he had known, and much as he had pro- 
fessed in regard to Christ, his conceptions had not yet 
at all reached the height of grandeur that was in the 
Saviour’s person as Godand Man. Our Lord, therefore, 
at once assures him that the person he then saw before 
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him was the abode of Deity—the Divine Surkinan— 
so that whoever beheld rHAT PaRSON, the Messiah, saw 
tHe Derry. 

From these statements it is manifest that the Agent _ 
who became incarnate in the person of Christ, was no 
secondary or made Deity—a subsistence more or less 
approaching in nature to what the Father is, but not 
absolutely equal to him, according to the opinion of va~ 
rious grades of Arian divines, The “ Word” or “Son” 
who “was made flesh” in the person of Christ was an 
Agent of the very same class and kind with the Father, 
so that the manifestation of the one was the manifesta- 
tion of the other. It is true that in verse 28, we read, 
“ If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go 
unto the Father; for my Father is greater than I.” 
But it is plainly state or place of residence, that he refers 
to. Itis not change of being that he intends by the 
words, “I go unto the Father,” but of abode and ci- 
cumstance ; and therefore, in giving as a reason why the 
disciples should rejoice in that change of abode and cir- 
cumstance, “my Father is greater than I,” he must be 
understood in the same way. Tholuck justly observes 
on the passage, “Should any one here, without regard to 
other passages, attempt to derive any thing in opposi- 
tion to the higher nature of Christ, he would act a per- 
verted part ; for this expression of Jesus is distinguished 
in form only and not in essence from those so frequently 
recurring, wherein he represents his going to the Father 
as the commencement of his glorification and of his 
sitting at the right hand of God.” Let me add, that I 
think the words of our Lord indicate that his going to 
the Father would be attended with his being made equal 
with the Father in the respect alluded to—according 
to his own words, “ And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me, with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
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thee before the world was.” The same kind of supe- 
riority is, I think, intended in chap. x. 28, 29, “I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, nei- 
ther shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
who gave them me is GREATER THAN ALL; and none is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” Yet then, 
no sooner had he uttered what some might pervert 
as countenancing the supposition of disparity of nature 
between himself and the Father, then he adds, “I and 
my Father are ONE,” intimating sameness of being—s, 
one thing—the Father and the Son are the same in 
power, prerogative, and grace, so that to be in the keep- 
ing of the one is to be in the keeping of the other— 
all that the Father has, the Son has; what the Father 
is, the Son is. It is worthy of remark that in his argu- 
ment with the Jews, in the after-part of that chapter, 
in reply to their charge of blasphemy for “making 
himself equal with God,” he uses language to describe 
himself almost identical with that which occurs in his 
discourse with Philip in the xivth chapter, and on which 
{ have briefly commented-—“ If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not, but if I do, though ye he- 
lieve not me, believe the works; that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him.” 
And I cannot but conclude from our Lord’s own repre- 
sentations that whoever does not recognise the Mes- 
siah’s person to be the abode of Deity—does not 
recognise the truth concerning him—does not properly 
recognise WHO and wHaT he is. 

In the close of the last paragraph but one, I called the 
Saviour’s person “the Divine Suexinan.” The term, 
Shekinah,” has been frequently introduced by me in these 
Letters. It does not occur in the Scriptures, but, as 
you are aware, it is employed by Jewish writers to 
designate the “Presence” of God which was upon the 
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mercy-seat, and was otherwise manifested from the ear- 
liest ages before Christ came ; “172'2v majestas Dei, 
Presentia Dei,” Buxt. Lex. Rab. Phil. The term is de- 
rived from a verb which means to dwell or imhabit, and 
another noun from the same verb is employed to signify 
the tabernacle and other dwellings. The word may have 
been applied to “the Presence” in allusion te its dwell- 
ing in the Sanctuary, or, to its giving the Deity a locality 
and abode. This Presence was the Face of God, the 
Glory of the Lord, Jehovah the Saviour-sovereign of his 
people, the Stay of their dependence and the Object of 
their homage, the Worp as manifested and acting under 
that economy of the church. This Presence, be it remem- 
bered, appeared under a human form; compare Exodus 
xxiv. 9—11, where, of Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel, we read that “they 
saw THE Gop oF IsraEL” having “under his FEET as it 
were a paved work ofa sapphire stone,” &c.; and we are 
told that “ upon the nobles of the children of Israel he 
laid not his HAND; also, they saw Gop, and did eat and 
drink ;” see likewise chap. xxxiv. 34, 35 ; and Ezekiel i. 
26—28. Of the texts which describe our Saviour under 
this allusion, are Isaiah vi. 1, &c.; xl.5; Malachi i. 1; 
2 Cor. iv. 4,63; Col.i.15; Heb. i.8; Rev. xxi. 22, 23; 
xxi. 3,4; with not a few besides, among which must, [ 
think, be placed John xiv. 8, 9. 

The present Archbishop of Dublin, adverting to John 
i. 18, “ No man hath seen God at any time; the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him,” states, “ Now it is most important to 
obserye, that the declaration which St. John here speaks 
of, cannot be understood as merely an authoritative an- 
nouncement of God's will, such as was made by the pro- 
phets ; because the context evidently shews that he is 
speaking of something peculiar to the only-begotten Son 
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éxéivos ¢&nynoaro: * He hath declared him,’ or rather, with 
still more propriety, ‘7¢ is He that hath declared him :’ 
this declaration therefore does not refer to a mere mes- 
sage sent from God, but to a manifestation of God him- 
_selfin Jesus Christ: which St. John has just above de- 
scribed by saying, ‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ He came, not merely as a prophet sent from 
God, but as ‘Emmanuel, God with us’? This view of 
the declaration or revelation which he made of God, is 
strikingly confirmed by numerous other passages in the 
sacred writings: he says of himself, ‘He that ‘hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’ St. Paul describes the incar- 
nation by saying, ‘God was manifest in the flesh,’ and 
that Christ was ‘ the brightness of his glory,’ drdiyaoun 
ris 065s, and ‘the express image of his person,’ yuguxr7e 
THs imoerdocws. Now that the divine nature of Christ is 
implied in these passages, though sufficiently clear, 18 is 
not my present object to point out; but that they repre- 
sented the incarnation as a certain kind of revelation, dis- 
play, or manifestation, to men, of the divine nature.” 
Essays on some Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 
p- p. 124, 125. 

Without pledging myself for the details of exposition 
by which these remarks are followed, and which I con- 
fess appear to me to give at most the lowest view which 
can with any propriety be put upon the words, no one I 
think can question the substantial correctness of the 
remarks themselves. ‘The statement of the evangelist 
regards the person of our Lord, not his doctrine ; and I 
cannot but add, his person, not his character, though, in 
the Essay. quoted, his Grace, without denying the pro- 
priety-of a higher application, explains it altogether of 
the latter. It was in HIMSELF, rather than in Christ’s doc- 
trine or character, that the Deity who had never been 


seen, was manifested to men, This manifestation of God 
s 3 
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in Christ’s person appears to be what the evangelist in- 
tended when he says of the Word made flesh, “ WE BEHELD 
HIS GLORY, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther.” And if any special demonstrations of his being 
God manifest are to be obtained, I imagine they are to 
be found in his miracles and the effects produced by his 
presence, rather than in his disposition and habits, 
morally divine as undoubtedly they were. My opinion is 
taken from John ii. 11, “ This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Gallilee, and MANIFESTED FORTH HIS 
GLory, and his disciples believed on him,” Our Saviour 
indeed appeals to his miracles as proofs that his per- 
son was the abode of Deity—“ believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me ; or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake.” Perhaps we may take his ap- 
pearance in glory at his transfiguration, as another mode 
in which his indwelling divine excellence shewed itself to 
the senses of observers. Certainly one can scarcely read 
of those who came to take him that “they went backward 
and fell to the ground,” when he said to them “ I am he,” 
without being reminded of the power that went forth 
from the Ark when it was carried captive by the Philis- 
tines, and placed in the house of their gods. 

We are now I think in part able to understand our 
Lord’s words, “ Iam the Way, the Truth, and the Life: 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” Itis inthe 
person of Christ that God is revealed and made accessible 
tomen. But let us advert to afew other inspired state- 
ments or lines of sentiment. with which it well accords, 
and which on being considered will be found still farther 
to illustrate our Saviour’s mediatorial capacity. 

The view I have stated beautifully agrees with the ac- 
count given of Christ’s humanity as the medium of our 
aceess to God, in Hebrews x. 20; “ Let us draw near—by 
a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
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through the vail, that is to say, his flesh.” Our Lord’s 
human nature is here mentioned as corresponding with 
the veil of the sanctuary—not at the entrance but rather 
“the second vail,” that which separated the holy place 
from the most holy. The Divine glory dwelt behind that 
vail—there the Presence was, concealed from the view of 
the worshippers, but really enthroned sovereign upon the 
mercy-seat, waiting to be gracious, and to that Presence 
within the vail all divine homage was presented, Behind 
or within the flesh of Christ is the fulness of Deity. For 
the most part hidden during his stay on earth, except oc- 
casional beamingss-forth of splendour which told the fa- 
voured or appalled witnesses wo dwelt there. But now, 
since the death, resurrection, and ascension of his huma- 
nity, the inhabiting Deity steadily shines with brightest 
effulgence as the seat of all perfection, the origin of all 
good, the administrator of all law, the object of all devo- 
tion. The idea in this passage is substantially the same 
with what we have in John i. 14, “ The Word was made 
flesh, and TABERNACLED among us,” and u. 19—2], 
“ Destroy this TEMPLE, and in three days I will raise it 
up ;—he spake of the rrmpxx of nis Bopy.” The ta- 
bernacle and the temple were, so to speak, mediaiory 
structures, in and by which God communed with men, 
and men with God. More especially the part called “the 
holiest of all” in each was so, the vail of which, separating 
it from the rest of the building, should be regarded as its 
fourth side wall, completing it as a sanctuary in itself. 
TuHArT sanctuary was peculiarly the type of the Redeemer’s 
manhood as the shrine of the Divine Agent, rum Worp; 
—the shrine of that Divine Agent, however, in a mode 
far different from what any material structure can be- 
come as merely a locality of his Presence ;—His shrine 
by his dwelling in it as personally one with himself. 
Closely associated with this view 1s another—that of 
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our Saviour being what answers to the mercy-seat—the 
golden throne above the ark of the testimony, whereon 
Jehovah dwelt as the propitious God and King of Israel. 
This part of the sanctuary furniture is described in Exo- 
dus xxv. 17-21; and after these directions as to the 
making of it, we read, “ And there I will meet with thee, 
and I willeommune with thee, from above the mercy-seat, 
from between the two cherubims which are upon the 
ark of the testimony, of all things which I will give thee 
in commandment unto the children of Israel.” The 
passage in the New Testament which seems directly to 
refer to it as typical of Christ is Romans iii. 25; “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness, for the remis- 
sion of sins.” A difference of opinion exists with regard 
to the word rendered “propitiation,” jAaorjgiv, whether 
it should be taken, as in our version, to signify a sacrifice, 
or whether it should be taken as. meaning the mercyrseat 
and rendered “ propitiatory” rather than “ propitiation.” 
As the word is an adjective the question regards the noun 
that is to be supplied; but this must be determined by 
the use of the word itself in other places. It occurs 
twenty-four times in the LXX. version of the Pentateuch, 
to signify the mercy-seat; and, though used in a few 
other texts of the Old Testament, it is never found in the 
sense of propitiatory sacrifice. In the New Testament 
it is met with in only one passage besides the text in Ro- 
mans; I mean Hebrews ix. 5, and of its meaning there, 
no difference of opinion can exist ;—“ over it the cheru- 
bims of glory, shadowing the mercy-sEat.” In 1] John 
il. 2, we read “and he is the PRopITIATION for our 
sins,” a statement which evidently means a propitiatory 
sacrifice, or an offering on account of which God reveals 
himself to the human race as the God of mercy. But 
there the word in the Greek is different, iAacuis. So 
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far from thinking the expression “ through faith in his 
blood,” an objection to this interpretation it appears 
to me strongly to confirm it; for what sense would there 
be in the statement “set forth a sacrifice through faith 
in his blood?” Such a statement would be little if at all 
better than “ set forth a sacrifice through faith in his sa- 
erifice.” Whereas “ set forth a mercy-seat through faith 
in his blood” gives at once the idea which corresponds 
with fact, namely, that it is through Christ’s sacrifice of 
himself that the Deity is revealed in him propitious to the 
guilty—or, that by faith in his sacrifice we come to recog 
nise the Deity as in him the God of grace. With regard 
to “set forth,” or publicly exhibited and proposed by God 
to the attention of mankind, as a mercy-seat, nothing can 
be more consonant with fact. It is true that we do not 
see him any more than the Israelites saw the mercy-seat. 
Fhat was within the vail, hidden from public view; but 
the people were assured of its existence, and by faith ap- 
proached the Deity, as manifested upon it. Christ is in 
the heaven of heavens; “we see him not;” but he is 
“set forth” before our minds, in the Divine testimony ; 
and that testimony calls us to approach him as so made 
known, assuring us that whosoever spiritually cometh to 
him by faith, shall not be sent empty away. Dr. Ward- 
law, alluding to this text in his valuable Discourses on 
the Socinian Controversy; p. 214, Fifth Edition, observes, 
“ Surely, this cannot fail to remind you of Him, who re- 
ceived from God the Father honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice from the excellent glory, ‘ THis1s my 
BELOVED Son, IN WHOM I AM WELL PLEASED.” 

A reference to the statements of Scripture with re- 
gard to our Saviour’s priestly office will, I think, be found 
to harmonize with his being, in his mediatorial capacity, 
the Object of worship, equally as do those which repre- 
sent him as the Shekinah, the Sanctuary, and the Mercys=. 
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seat. We read, Heb. iv. 14, “We have a great high 
priest that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God ;” vii. 28, “the law maketh men high priests which 
have infirmity; but the word of the oath which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, who. is consecrated for ever- 
more ;” ix. 11, 12, 24, Christ being come an high priest 
of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of 
this building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us ;—for 
Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true, but into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 

It will perhaps be asked, “Isthere not a manifest discre- 
pancy between the idea of Christ being a priest minister- 
ing for us with God, as he is represented in these and si- 
milar texts, and the idea of his being himself the Object 
to whom our worship is to be presented ?” 

On this I observe that we must not modify our concep- 
tions of the priesthood of Christ, by the office and func- 
tions of the Aaronic priests alone. Although in several 
particulars, as traced out in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he was typified by them, the great and proper type of his 
priesthood was Melchizedek—“ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the — 
order of Melchizedek.” Several important differences 
existed between that and the Aaronic. Among them was 
the circumstance that in Melchisedek the regal office was 
joined with the sacerdotal ; he was both priest and king. 
In and by him, typically, Jehovah ruled the people, while 
the people through him communicated with Jehovah. 
Answering to that feature in Melchizedek’s priesthood 
we read, chap. vili. 1, “ We have such an high priest who 
is set on the right hand of the throne of the majesty in 
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the heavens.” And contrasting our Saviour with the 
Jewish priests the writer states, x. 11—13, “ And every 
priest standeth daily ministering, and offering oftentimes 
the samesacrifices, which can never take away sins; but 
this priest, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat down onthe right hand of God: from henceforth 
expecting till his enemies be made his footstool.” After 
laying down his life on Calvary as the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world, he remained long 
enough to give proof that should be satisfactory to the 
end of time that he had actually risen; and then ascended 
to the heaven of heavens. But not there to officiate daily 
presenting the same oblation in order to make atonement ; 
no sooner had he shewn his once slain humanity, than he 
sat down, intimating that he considered his work of offer- 
ing was done. And his being permitted to sit down by 
Him to whom the oblation was presented, proved that he 
also considered the work of offering done. The very in- 
stant Divine Justice recognized what Christ shewed, she 
bowed complacent in it as all-sufficient, and for ever per- 
fect. And wuere did he sit down? Not on one of the 
four-and-twenty seats which John saw “ round about the 
throne,” occupied by the four-and-twenty elders. Ah! 
no. That, though the highest seat occupied by acreature, 
would have been far beneath Ais rank, or his achievements. 
The seat he took possession of was THE THRONE OF 
Derry, no more to offer but to reign—the Lord of all 
creation. And now, as Zechariah foretold should be, he 
“ sits and rules upon his throne, a priest upon his throne” 
filling the place of God, possessing the prerogatives of 
Deity, and entitled to Divine homage from all the sub- 
jects of Jehovah’s realm: 

Perhaps the subject will be still more cleared of diffi. 
culty by glancing at the two great branches of the priestly 
office as sustained under the law—sacrifice and inter- 
cession. 
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As to sacrifice we read, “ Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this building ; neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 
Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with blood 
of others ; for then must he often have suffered from the 
foundation of the world; but now once in the end of the 
world hath he appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. And as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment, so Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many, and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time, without sin unto salva- 
tion.” Heb. ix. 11, 12, 2428. Page after page might 
be filled with statements from that epistle and other parts 
of Scripture, teaching that it is through the death of 
Christ as a real sacrifice offered to God, that mercy to 
salvation is granted to men. Not, as some have igno- 
rantly conceived, or wilfully misrepresented, that Christ 
died to make the Father merciful, pacifying his wrath, 
and persuading him to be propitious to the guilty. Rea- 
son, pious feeling, faith in the Divine testimony, alike and 
unitedly oblige us to repudiate the thought of any change 
being produced in the Deity by the Saviour’s death. 
Christ himself and the sacred writers represent his mis- 
sion and sacrifice as the fruit not the cause of Jehoveh’s 
love to man—a demonstration of his grace, equally as of 
the Saviour’s own compassion, infinitely excelling all that 
had been vouchsafed before. Yet when I find the death 
of Christ arranged as the medium of favour to our race, 
I am constrained to believe that if favour was to be 
shewn to us, it was necessary that Christ should die ; 
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hence we find the apostle arguing from the fact that 
Christ did die for justifying the ungodly, the impossibi- 
lity of being justified without it, Gal. ii. 21. That Gop 
can do all things I freely admit, understanding by “ all 
things,” allthings worthy of himself—for we know. that, 
omnipotent as he is, he “cannot deny himself,’ and the 
same authority has declared that he “ cannot lie.” That 
it was not necessary to him to save men, is acknow- 
ledged. But we must equally maintain that, if the 
Deity resolved to save us, the design of grace must be 
effected in a way consistent with the nature, the govern- 
ment, and the honour of God, and with the well-being of 
the universe. And I can well understand how, when 
rebel beings were to be restored to favour and made heirs 
of the bliss of immortality, Christ submitting to be made 
a curse for them, gave proof that the heart of God was 
against sin, that the appointments of his law can never be 
broken through, and that what his truth has uttered un- 
doubtedly shall be. Thus Justice and Grace harmonize. 
The Deity appears in human redemption the self-same 
being he had always said and proved he was, “glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.” Creatures 
beholding the provision are made to stand in awe and not 
sin; while developments are made of goodness that add 
fresh fuel to their zeal, and actuate them by new motives 
in admiring and entire devotedness to their God and 
King. 

The Creator and Judge is himself the Saviour; and 
he sayes sinners by sacrifice. “The Word was made 
flesh ;” took on him the capacity of Priest; offered up 
his own sinless humanity ; wears that body—once slain, 
but raised and transformed—now he reigns on high ; and: 
thus shews himself raz Hoty One at every step as he 
advances in carrying out the purpose of grace to its varied 
magnificent results. Nor is the honour won by Him from 
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the achievements of his cross as the instrument of our 
redemption, at all less if it be not greater than he ga- 
thered when, in the beginning, he went forth upon the 
wide-spreading fields of immensity, planted them with 
worlds, adorned them with beauty, lighted them with 
splendour, and peopled them with intelligence, purity, and 
Joy: | , 

As to intercession we read, “who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us?” He is our Hextrer. “ In all 
thing's it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. For in that he hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able also to succour them that are tempted,” 
Heb. ii. 17,18. It is his to see our interests taken care 
of, to vindicate us from condemning accusation, to engage 
for our protection and supply; to be the stay of all our 
trust, in whom all our expectation centres, and to whom 
we have recourse in every time of danger, perplexity, and 
want. And with what effect does the appeal in the text 
come upon the heart, when we consider the Person it re- 
gards—his knowledge, his love, his faithfulness—his na- 
ture, his dwelling, his prerogatives—his relation to the 
Father, to the universe, and to ourselves. 

But I must forbear. In the Person and Work and 
Sovereignty of “ Christ the Lord,” we have all that a me- 
diatorial system for fallen man requires. Watts has truly 
and sweetly sung, 


The whole creation can afford 

But some faint shadows of my Lord ; 
Nature, to make his beauties known, 
Must mingle colours not her own. 
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And as no single natural object is a complete emblem of 
our glorious Immanuei, neither is there any one circum~ 
stance, person, or service, of the ancient typical economy 
that, taken by itself, completely shadows Him forth. The 
faith of Old Testament saints, in order to have before 
them a figure of what the Messrau should do and be, 
had to combine various parts of the ritual under which 
they lived. And when by an effort they had made the 
combination, though it were with utmost nicety of ad- 
justment, how far below the reality was the prefigura- 
tion! Tempe, Sacriricr, Prrest, Mercy-seat, SHE- 
KINAH, ALL—ALL MEET IN HIM—THE LIVING SUB~ 
STANCE OF THE WHOLE. 

With these views of his mediation, I have no dithculty 
in conceiving of pardon being bestowed by “ God for 
Christ’s sake,” as represented in Eph. iv. 32, and, yet 
bestowed by Christ himself, as represented Col. ii, 13; 
for according to the doctrine I have stated, whatever is 
given or done, in the way of favour by the Deity, is given 
or done through and by the Lord Jesus Christ. I see 
no confusion but most perfect accuracy of representation 
when “ God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” are 
introduced together, as the origin of benediction to the 
churches ; nor does it at all surprise me if only one of them 
is named or invoked, since the mention of either places 
both before me, as they are combined in the sublime eco- 
nomy for the converse of Deity with men. In the ap- 
proaches of my spirit to the Eternal, I find it of small 
moment whether I address the Father or the Saviour. 
Circumstances or frame of mind may induce me some- 
times to address the one, and sometimes to address the 
other. But in either case it is the same Berne I im- 
plore or extol. 1fI address the Father, it must be as he 
is manifested in the Son; and if I address the Saviour it 
isas “the Brightness of God’s glory, and the Express 
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Image of his substance.” It shakes not my confidence in 
the style of the sacred volume, when it employs the very 
* same language in application to the Father and the Sa- 
viour, setting forth the real and equal Deity of both, 
while throughout it teaches that there is only one God. 
Moreover, I am confirmed in the explanation already 
given of the statement regarding the creed of Christians 
as contrasted with that of Pagans, in 1 Cor. vil. 4—6; 
“to us there is but onE Gop, the Father, rrom whom 
are all things, and we To him; and onEe Lorp, Jesus 
Christ, By whom are all things, and we By him.” And, 
finally, the reason is most apparent for CuristT being 
made the great theme of divine revelation—-the one object 
. pressed upon the attention of man—on a due regard to 
which our well-being for immortality depends. “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, eyen so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John ii. 14, 15. “* This is the stone which was set at 
nought of you builders, which is made the head of the cor- 
ner: neither is their salvation in any other; for there is 
none other name under heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” Actsiv. 11, 12, 

Perhaps the statements I have made will be considered 
as too much identifying the Father and the Mediator. 
To which I reply, If the view I have given be not borne 
out by Scripture let it not be embraced; but before 
it is put aside let it be honestly compared with all that is 
testified of the Saviour in the inspired oracles. I think 
the identity I have represented as existing between the 
Father and the Son is not greater than the Son himself 
affirmed when he said, “I and my Father are ONE.” 
Whatever be the distinction that exists between them— 
and distinction undeniably there is—it cannot, consis- 
tently with the Divine unity, be such a disjunction, sepa- 
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ration, and independence of each other, as exists be- 
tween a man and an angel, or between one man and his 
fellow. It must be a distinction that comports with the 
statement, “the Word was Gop,” equally as it comports 
with the statement, “the Word was wit Gop.” Yet, 
let it be remembered that the Divine Unity must be 
such as allows of the distinction mdicated by the ex- 
pression “the Word was wita Gop,” while it comports 
with the expression “the Word was Gop.” The Unity 
must be such as admits, to a certain extent, the fact of 
separate Agencies; while the separate Agencies must be 
such as admit of Unity in Being. 

I acknowledge that these attempts at explanation ap- 
proach a range where, from its distance, or the excessive 
blaze of light resting upon it, or from the feebleness of 
our vision, we can but very dimly see the objects it 
includes—objects, language appropriate to speak of 
which has not been granted to man. I clearly recog- 
nise “THE WorD.” I recognise in Him, Derry. But 
I seem unable to look behind Him. Yet, indications, 
taost decided are not wanting that there is ONE behind 
him. Still, I must, check my prying curiosity, for that 
“One,” “dwelleth in light which no man can ap- 
proach,” and that “ ONE,” “no man hath seen nor CAN 
sez.” And, for my comfort, “THE Worp,” whom I do 
recognise, assures me that that “ Onxr,” “whom no man 
hath seen nor can see,” is the same Brine that I 
recognise in Himself. 


This brings me to a subject without touching upon 
which it will not be expected that I should close this 
correspondence—I mean what is commonly termed the 
Trinity in the Godhead; a subject which I approach 
with mingled fear and confidence—/ear induced by the 
knowledge how many minds have thought to master 
it and haye failed, and by the consciousness how much 
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has been said calculated to mystify it, while pretending 
to explain it—and confidence, because I feel that the 
Almighty has himself spoken regarding it, and so far as 
we have his revelation for our footing, we may advance 
with a firm tread. My words shall be few, and those 
few as much as can be the words of God. 

That Gop-is ONE in some sense, all believers in the 
Bible are agreed. That Unity is affirmed of the Deity 
by both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures, it 
would be superfluous to quote passages in proof. “ Hear, 
O Israel,” said Moses, “Jehovah our God is one Je- 
hovah.” “There is but one good, that is God,” said our 
Lord. “To us there is but one God,” was the doctrine 
taught by Paul. Yet, the unity here affirmed of Deity, 
by the consent of all, does not intend that he is in 
every respect one. Tor example, all persons allow him 
to have a plurality of properties. He is not either 
power, or wisdom, or goodness, alone, to the. exclusion 
of the other two. His being combines them all. 

As already intimated, there is a distinction between 
the Father and the Son—such a distinction as comports 
with the one sending and the other coming—the one 
making all things by the other—the one being with the 
other—the one revealing the other—the one being in- 
visible, the other being manifest—the one judging no 
man, the other judging all men—the one loving the 
other. It is on all hands admitted that the Father is 
Divine ; I think it has been shewn also that the Son is 
Divine. Call this plurality what we may—persons, 
subsistences, agents—there undeniably is plurality in 
the Deity of another kind than plurality of perfections, 
or relations, or modes of acting. 

To me it is equally clear that, besides the Father and 
the Son, there is a third person, subsistence, agent, as 
you will, mentioned by the Scripture in a way that in- 
dicates him also to be Divine, yet still maintaining that 
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there is only one God. “Go yeand make disciples all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of THE FaTHER, 
and of THE Son, and of THE Hoty Guost.” “The 
Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” 
In both these cases the Holy Ghost is so introduced as 
naturally to suggest that he is as truly an Agent as 
either of the other two. But let me place before you 
the language of our Saviour in regard to the Holy 
Spirit, in his discourse with his disciples between the 
Passover and his agony, “the same night in which he 
was betrayed.” 

“Twill pray the Father and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; even 
the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye 
know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you.” “These things have I spoken unto you, being 
yet present with you. But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things, and shall bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 
“ When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me: and 
ye also shall bear ‘witness, because ye have been with 
me from the beginning.” “It is expedient for you that 
I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you. And when he is come, he will reprove the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because 
they believe not on me ; of righteousness, because I go 
to the Father, and ye see me no more; of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged. I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
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now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak; and he will shew you things to come. He 
shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and shall 
shew it unto you. Ali things that the Father hath are 
mine: therefore, said I, that he shall take of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you.” John xiv. 16, 17, 25, 263 xy. 
26, 27; xvi. 7—15. I confess my inability to account 
for or understand our Saviour’s style of speaking with 
regard to the Holy Spirit in these statements, without 
supposing that Spirit to be as really an Agent possessing 
intelligence, will, and power, as our Saviour was himself. 

Other parts of Scripture indicate the same truth re- 
garding the Holy Spirit as is taught in these sayings of 
our Lord. Many texts might be quoted from the Old 
Testament, but take the following fromthe New. “It 
was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” 
“ All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven, 
unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven unto him.” “ This Scripture 
must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, 
by the mouth of David, spake before concerning Judas.” 
“ Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the 
Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the 
land ?-—How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lord?” “Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost; as your fathers did so do ye.” “ As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost. said 
Separate me, Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.—So they, being sent forth by 
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the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia.” “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities ; for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us, with groanings which cannot be uttered. And he 
that searcheth the heart, knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints, 
according to the will of God.” “Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you?” « The Spirit searcheth all things—yea, the deep 
things of God.” “All these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he 
will.” I forbear to multiply quotations of this class. 
The above you will find in Luke ii. 26; Matt. xii. 31, 
32; Acts i. 16; v. 3, 9; vil. 51; xiii. 2, 4; Rom. viii. 
16, 26, 27; 1 Cor. 11.105 vi. 19; xii, 11. Taking the 
tenor of the passages now adduced, and others analogous 
to them, we are plainly required to consider the Holy 
Spirit as a living, sovereign, Divine Agent—equally so 
as is the Father or the Son. 

Here I shall be met with the inquiry, “How can 
these things be?” I might answer, “God in granting 
us instruction has stated facts rather than given expla- 
nations. What I read in his word, I believe on his 
authority; and I believe it because I read it. When 
satisfied that I read correctly, I believe implicitly ; and 
to the utmost that my correct reading extends, my im- 
plicit faith follows; but beyond where the reading stays, 
my faith dares not ‘venture. I read and believe that 
“there is ONK God, and that there is none other but 
he.” I also read, and also believe, that there are THREE 
Divine Agencies. How, exactly, both propositions are 
to be reconciled—in what sense the Deity is onE, and 


in what sense there are, notwithstanding, THreEe Divine. 
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Agents—I do not read and consequently cannot know ; 
and therefore do not undertake to explain. 

If I am smiled at for sacrificing my rationality to my 
credulity, as if I believed an impossibility because a 
contradiction—TI rejoin that I am not aware of the con- 
tradiction. JI feel it to be possible, for aught I know, 
that, though God cannot be only one and yet three in 
the same sense, still, among the incomprehensible possi- 
bilities of that adorable Bemg, may be that of Unity 
combined with Trinity, precisely such as answers fully 
to the representations quoted. By and by, when my 
sight is stronger, and clearer light is granted, and 1 am 
privileged with nearer access to the Object, my per- 
ceptions may be more distinct, enabling me to answer 
questions which if proposed now can obtain from me 
only a confession of my inability, through ignorance, 
to reply. No one, I suppose, will doubt that the Infinite 
One could, if he pleased, assume three forms, which 
answered respectively to the designations Father, Son, 
and Spirit, and appearing to our view as three separate 
Divine Agents. But the statements of Scripture ap- 
pear to imply more than this. Whether, or how far, 
the distinctions called the Father, the Son, and the. 
Spirit, exist in the essence of Deity, I venture not to affirm, 
This, however, is clear to me,. that at the very earliest 
date to which I can look back by the aid of inspired 
teaching, I recognise duality anp unity in God—« IN 
THE BEGINNING was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was IN THE 
BEGINNING with God” And in the inspired account of 
the world’s creation I see the third Divine subsistance 
operating ;—“ the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit oF Gop moved upon the face of the waters,” 
Gen. 1. 2. 
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But I hasten to conclude. All that I ask for the 
statements I have ventured to submit, is a prayerful and 
candid examination. Intelligent and upright principle 
will weigh evidence impartially, and embrace truth at 
all costs. Iam far from assuming that every remark I 
have ‘made is well-founded, or that every argument I 
have proposed has intrinsically the power with which it 
has pressed upon my own mind. In some cases I may 
not have conveyed my meaning with the clearness [| 
intended. All I can say upon such considerations is, 
that errors when pointed out to my conviction shall be 
corrected, and that as far as possible, explanations when 
requested shall be given. Deducting, however, all that 
can be required upon the accounts named, I think that 
an amount of evidence will yet remain in support of 
the Saviour’s right to Divine Worship, sufhicient to in- 
duce belief. | 

It may be that occasionally I have been betrayed into 
a warmth and pointedness of thought, which you may be 
tempted to construe into a lack of respect towards 
yourself, or an undue confidence in my own judgment. 
If this have occurred it has escaped my notice, as nothing 
was farther from my intentions. One could not with 
becoming heart, go through an argument of the kind 
without an earnestness proportioned to the vividness and 
strength with which it told upon oneself. The ques- 
tion, taking the part in it which I have felt it my duty 
to do, is one that will not tolerate a soul unmoved. Had I 
indulged in idle vapouring sentimentality, or confined 
myself to cold abstrusenesses of criticism or metaphysics, 
you might have justly met me with the rebuke, “If this 
man believed Christ to be divine, he would shew himself 
very jealous for the honour of his God; as it is, his 
animus belies his profession; and however he may wish 
fo prove that his faith agrees with fact, his manner tells 
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me that he realizes Christ’s Deity and the obligation to 
worship him, but little more than I do, who openly 
deny both.” 

And now, Sir, I bid you adieu. The difference of 
opinion between us is great—a difference of opinion 
fraught with consequences most serious to ourselves 
and others. But I bow my knees to that Almighty 
Saviour whose right to homage I have endeavoured to 
set forth, rejoicing that his merey to them who seek it 
is equal to his power, and praying that he will vouch- 
safe to favour this attempt to serve him. By his grace, 
though now antipodes in our creed, may we soon become 
one in the belief of His majesty and love, and in the 
grateful, practical and everlasting acknowledgment of 
his claims! 


Believe me to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


And sincere well-wisher, 


W..U. 


THE END. 


Printed by Thomas I White, 65, Fleet Street. 
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